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1 | BAT T U TA. Vide TIE. . age engt ctr; 3:74 
| A MI LA, or, A LA MI RE, or fimply A, the! fixth 
note of the natural and diatonic Gamut, which is alſo indif- 
ferently called LA. VVT 
* TEMPO, This expreſſion is of a ſimilar ſignifioation to a 

Battuta, and is uſed when following a Recitative, to denote | the: 
place where one ſhould begin to ſing in time. . 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, or MUSICAL. ACADEMY, 
By this name, formerly in France, and ſtill in Italy, were called 
an aſſembly of Muſicians, or of Dilettantes, that is to ſay, thoſe 
who frequented, Concerts for pleaſure only,, to which the French 
have fince given the name of Concertos. Vide Conc ERTO. 

ROYAL MUSICAL ACADEMY, Is a title which is ſtill 
borne by the Opera of Paris. I will not here make any mention 
of this celebrated eftabliſhmeat, unleG, that amongſt all the Aca- 


demies of that kingdom, or of the world in general, that map, 


aſſuredly, lay the greateſt claim to fame, Vide OE. 

= ACCENT, By this name is called, according to the moſt 
general acceptation, every modulation of the voice, while ſpeak- 
Ing, during its continuance, or in the found of the ſyllables, 
and words, of which: the diſcourſe is compoſed, which: denotes 
an exact uniſon between the two variations of the Accents, and 
"the two diviſions of Melody. ds ron git ba und? 

A, That is to ſay, the Rhyme, and the Muſical Harmony. 
Accentus, ſays the Grammarian Sergius in Donatus, is, av it 
were, ad Cantus. There are as many different Accents, as there 
are methods of modulating the voice thereunto, and there are as 
many various kinds of Accents as there are general cauſes for 
ſuch modulations, In common diſcourſe, there are diſtinguiſhed 


thre? of. thele kinds, to wit, the Grammatical Accent which 
confines the rule of Acceats, properly ſo called, by which the 


ſound of the ſyllables is grave or acute, and that of the quan- 


ity, by which each ſyllable is ſhort or long: * Ths 


Logic or Rational Acceat, which, by many, is confuſediy in- 
termixed with the foregoing : This lecond kind of Acceat, de- 
5 A 2 nouzg 
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noting the relation, the leſſer or greater connection, that Propo- 
fitions or Ideas have between themſelves, is marked chiefly by 


PunRuation. Laſtly, The Pathetic, or Accent of Oratory, - 


which, by different variations of the voice, by a tone more or 
leſs elevated, by a method of diſcourſe quicker, or more ſlow, 
expreſſes thoſe ſentiments which agitate the ſpeaker, and commu- 
nicates them to the audience. A ſtudy of theſe various Accents. 
and of their uſes in language, ſhould be the main buſineſs of 
a muſician; and Dennis of Halicarnaſſus, looks, with juſtice, on 
Accent in general, as the foundation of every branch in muſic : 
For which reaſon, we alſo ought to admit as an inconteſtible 
maxim, that a greater or leſs degree of Aecent, 1s the real cauſe 


which renders langnage more or leſs mufical ; for what relation 


could muſic bear to diſcourſe, were not the modulations of the 
ſinger an imitation of the verbal Accents. From whence it fol- 
lows, that the leſs quantity a language has of ſuch like Accents, 
more the harmony thereof muſt be monolonized, languiſhing, 
and diſguſtful, unleſs it ſeeks, in the height and force of ſounds, 
thoſe charms which cannot be found in their variety, | 

In regard to the Pathetic and Oratorical Accent, which 1s the 
moſt principal object of the imitative muſic of the theatre, no one 
can oppoſe the maxim which I have juſt lain down, that every 
man being ſubje& to the ſame paſſions, ought to have a ſimilar 
expreſſion of them; for the univerſal Accent of nature, which 
draws from every man inarticulate ſounds, is one thing, and the 
Accent of language, which produces an harmony peculiar to à 
nation, is another. The difference of a greater or leſs imagi- 
nation or ſenſibility which may be diſtinguiſhed between ona 
people and another, ought of itſelf to introduce an infinite va- 
Ticty in the accented idioms of a tongue, if I have liberty to 
expreſs myſelf thus. The German, for example, raiſes equally 
und roughly his voice, when in a rage, he cries ever in the ſame 
tone; the Italian, whom a thouſand different motions agitate 
quick and ſucceſſively from the ſame cauſe, varies his voice in a 
thouſand different ſtrains. The ſame foundation of paſſion di- 
rects his ſoul 5 but what a variety of expreſſion in his Accents 


and his language! Moreover, 'tis to this variety alone, when 


the muſician knows the imitation of it, that he awes the energ 
and beauty of his Cantata, Unluckily all theſe different Ac- 
cents, which are perfectly concordant in che mouth of an orator, 
are not ſo eaſy to collect under the pen of a muſician, already 
ſo reſtrained by the particular rules of his art. There is na 
doubt to be made, but that the moſt perfect, or at leaſt the moſt 
expreſſive muſic, is that wherein all the Acceats are obſervcd 
with the greateſt nicety ; but what renders this aſſemblage ſo 
difficult, is, that too many rules in tlis art are ſubject to @ mu- 
| | | ; tual 
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tual contrariety, and are fo much the more contrary, as the 
language is leſs muſical, for none is perfect'y fo, otherwiſe thole 
who ule it would fing, inſtead of ſpeaking, 

This great difficulty in following, upon truſt, the rules of all 
the Accents, obliges then often the compoſer to give the prefer- 
ence to one or the other, according to the difterent kinds of 
muſic of which he is beating. For example, the airs of danc- 
ing require particularly an Accent of rhyme and cadence, the 
nature of which is in every nation determined by the language. 
The Grammatical Accent ought to be the firſt conlulted 1n the 
Recitative, to render the pronunciation of the words more arti- 
culate, which is uſed to be loſt through the yolubility of the dit- 
caurſe, in the harmonic found ; but that Accent which expreſſes 
the paſſion, claims the precedence in its turn in dramatic airs ; 
and both are ſubordinate, particularly in ſymphony, to a third 
kind of Accent, which might be ſtiled muſical, and is in ſome re- 
ſpects determined by the nature of that melody which the nruſi- 
<1an wiſhes to appropriate to the words. 

In fine, the firſt and chief deſign of every kind of muſic, is 
to pleaſo the ear, wherefore every air ſhould have an agrezable 
note: herein lies the firſt law, which is never ſuffered to be vi- 
oiated.—It is neceſſary then, firft to conſult the harmony and 
the muſical Accent in the compoſition of any air whatſoever ; 
then, ſhould our deſign be a dramatic and imitative Cantata, we 
muſt ſeek the Pathetic Accent, which gives to each ſentiment its 
proper expreſſion, and the rational Accent, by the aſſiſtance of 
which, the muſician enters with juſtice into the 1deas of the 
Poet; for to inflame others with that warmth, wherewith our- 
ſelves are animated in ſpeaking to them, we muſt make them come 
prehend what is the ſubject of our diſcourſe. The Grammatical 
Accent 1s neceſſary for the ſame reaſon; and this rule, though 
placed here the laſt in order, is not lefs indiſpenſable than the 
two former, ſince the ſenſe of propofitions and phraſes depends 
entirely on that of words. But the muſician who underſtands 
his language, has ſeldom occafion to be attentive to this Accent; 
he cannot ſing his air without perceiving if he ſpeaks ill or 
well; and it is ſufficient that he knows, that it is always neceſ- 
{ary io ſpeak well. Happy 1s it always, when a flowing and 


Hexible melody never ceaics to unite 1rte!f to the natural exi- 


gencies of language, The French muſicians in particular, have 
alſiſtances, which in this caſe render their errors unpardonable; 
and above all, the Treatiſe on the French Rotody, by Monſ. 
J. Abbi d'Olivet, which every one ſhould confult. Thote, was 
vill be in a condition to rails themielves to a higher tphere, 
ſnould ſtuly the Grammar of Port Royal, and the ingenious 
notes of the philotohher who has commented on it: tnen, by 
building the experiments on the rules, and tat rules on their 
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principles, they will be always certain of what they ſhould' de 
in the management of the Grammatical Accent in every ſhape. 
In regard to the two other kinds of Accents, they can be re- 
duced into a leſſer number of rules, and the practice of them 
requires leſs ſtudy, and more genius. There cannot be found 
any kind of Sang- froid in the language of the paſſions; and it 
is a well known truth, that to inſpire another with feeling, we 


muſt feel ourſelves, Nothing then can, in the ſearch of the PDa- 


thetic Accent, ſupply the place of that natural fire, which 
awakens at. pleaſure ever ſentiment 3 and there is no other art 
in this caſe neceſſary, but to light up in one's own ſoul, that 
flame, which we wiſh to convey into the hearts of others. (Vide 
Frzx.) Is the rational Accent the object of our concerns 2 
Art has but little to do in the acquiring of it, for this reaſon, that 
the deaf cannot be taught to hear. It muſt be confefled allo, 
that this Accent is, io a leſs degree than the others, the reſult of 
muſic, becauſe mnſic 1s much more the language of the ſenſes 
than of the mind. Give then a number of images, or ſentiments, 
and few fimple ideas, to he diſcuſſed by the mufician,:for it is the 
paſſions alone that ſing, the underſtanding conſiſts but in the ſpeech. 
ACCENT, A kind of mark in the French ſinging, which 
Was formerly affixed to the muſic, but which at prelent the 


maſters of the Gout du Chant, or Parte in ſinging, mark with 


pencil only, until the ſcholars underſtand themiclves the method 
of placing it, This Accent is only uſed on a long ſyllable, and 
ſeryes as a conveyance from one note thus marked to another 
note without this mark, placed upon the tame degree, It con- 


fiſts in an clevation of the throat, which raiſes the ſound a de- 


ree, to give, in that inſtant, the following note the ſame ſoynd 
which it has left. Many have given the name of Plainte to 
this Accent. Vide the Sign and Effect of the Accent, | 
Graces 3 "Xx | 
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Z ACCENTS, The poets often uſe this word in the plural to 
ſignify the ſong itſeif, and ordinarily adjoin to it an epithet, as ' 
# frreet, tender, mournful Accents. In this caſe, this word receives 
exactly the ſenſe of its root, from whence ariſes the derivation ; ., 
XZ for it is formed from Canere, Cantus, whence is derived Ac- | 
centus, as well as Concentus. 5 85 e , 
# ACCIDENT, ACCIDENTAL, We call accident, or acci- 
dental ſigns, the B mollare's, the Dieſis's, or B Quadrato's, which 
are met with by accident in the courle of an air, and which, 
| 1 not being at the key, have no relation to the mode 
| or prineipil ſyſtem. (Vide Dieſia, B mollare, Mode, Cleff or 
Key.) We call alſo accidental or ledger lines, thoſe which, are 
added above or below the uſual horizontal five, to fix the notes 
Which are beyond their limits. Vide LINE. 1 
*# ACCOMPANIST, He, who in a Concert, 'accompanies the 
band with the organ, the harpfichord, or any other accompanying 
inſtrument. Vide AccoMPANYING. „ 
It is ablolutely neceſſary, that a good accompaniſt be a ſkilful 
muſician; that he be acquainted with the foundation of har- 
mony; that he know perfectly his ſyſtem of muſic; that he 
have a ſenſible ear, pliant fingers, and a well founded taſte. 
*Tis the bufineſs of the accompaniſt to fix the key for the 
voices, and to give the change of motion to the orcheſtra. "The 
XZ firſt of theſe offices requires him to have 2 under the fin- 
ger the note of muſic, to reſtrike it when neceſſary, and to raiſe 
or ſet right the voice when it weakens, or is bewildered. The 
ſecond requires him to ſtrike the baſs; and his accompanying 
with a firm ſtroke, equal lain out, and well regulated on each 
ide, for the purpoſe of rendering the muſicians ſenſible of the 
time, particularly in the beginning of airs. : KEY 
In the three following articles may be found thoſe details 
| which are wanting in the preſent, | „ 
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=Z ACCOMPANYING, . Is the execution of a complete and 
regular harmony on an inſtrument proper for rendering it fo, 
Z viz, the organ, the harpfichord, the theorbo, the guittar, &c. &c. 
Wie will take here, as an example, the harpfichord, as it is the 
only inſtrument continued in uſe for accompanying. 

There is given, as a direction, one of the parts of muſic, 


which is ordinarily the baſs. That baſs muſt be touched with 
the left-hand, and with the right the harmony expreſſed by the 
| tone of the baſs, by the melody of the other parts, which are 
playing at the ſame time, by the partition which is placed be- 
fore the eyes, or by the cyphers which are found added to the 
baſs. The Italians hold the cyphers in contempt, the partition- - 
ittelf is of little ſervice to them; the quickneſs and nieety of th?“ 
car ſupplies their place, and they accompany extremely _ | 
| W f a Without 
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without all this preparation. but it is to their natural diſpoſitiod 
alone that they are indebted for this facility; and another peo 


ple, not born to muſic like themſelves, find in, the execution © 
the accompanying, ſeveral difficulties almoſt infurmountab'e, 


Eight or ten years are neceſſary for ſucceeding therein in any 
toſerable degree. What tlien can be the cauſes that retard, in 
this manner, the advancement of young prattitioners, and em- 
barraſs, for fo long a time, the maſters, unleſs the diſſiculty of 
the art alone is the occaſion of it? There are two principal 
reaſons: the one lies in the method of marking the cyphers on the. 
baſs; the other, in the manner of the accompaniment. Let us 
firſt treat of the former. 

The ſigns which are mede uſe of for the purpoſe of forming 
the cyphers on the baſs, are far too numerous. Since there are 
fa few fundamental concords, why are ſo many cyphers neceſfary 
to expreſs them? Theſe ſame ſigns are equivocal, obſcure, in- 
ſufficient: for example, they very ſeldom determine the nature 
of the intervals which they expreſs, or what 1s worſe, they de- 
note thoſe of another nature. We {ix a bar to the one to mark 
the Dieſis's, and to others, to mark the B mollare's. The major 
and ſuperfluous intervals, and even the deminiſhed, are often ex- 
preſſed in the ſame manner. When the cyphers are double, they 
are too confuſed, when ſingle, they very ſeldom expreſs more 
than the idea of one interval alone; fo that we have always a 
great number to underſtand and to determine. But how can 
we remedy theſe inconveniences? Mut it be neceſſary to in- 
ereaſe the number of ſigns to expreſs each part? But the com- 
plaint is, that there are already too many. Should we reduce 
mem? In that caſe, we ſhall leave more things for the accom- 
paniſt to gueſs at, who is already too much embartaſled ; and 
provided we go ſo far as to make uſe of cyphers, they ſhould 
be of ſuch a nature as to expreſs every thing. What then 1s to 
he done? Should we invent new ſigns, render the method of 
Placing the finger more perfect, and from thoſe ſigns, and that 
poſition of the finger, compoſe two united methods which com- 
bine in aſſiſting the accompaniſt? That is what Monſ. Rameau 

as attempted” with great ſagacity, in his Diſſertation on tho 
different Methods of Accompanying. We will point out, under 
the words cypher and to finger, the means which he propoſes... 
Let us pais on to the methods. | 

As the ancient muſic was not compoſed on the ſame plan as 
ours, neither for the ſong, nor its harmony, and as there was no 
other baſs but the fundamental, the whole accompaniment con- 
ſiſted only in a ſeries of perfect accords; in the which, the ac- 
companiſt ſubſtituted, from time to time, ſome ſixth to the fifth, 
according as the car required: they knew no farther, At pre- 
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ſent, ſince they have changed the modulations, overturned each 
ſeparate party, ſurcharge d, perhaps, ſpoiled, the harmony by a 

uantity of diſcords, we are obliged to purſue a different rule. 
eee gave the preference, it is ſaid, to the rule of the octavo, 
(Vide Rule of the OcTAvE) and, according to this method, 
many. mafters ſtill teach at preſent the accompaniment. The 
concords are determined by the rule of the oftave, according ty 
the rank which is held by the notes bf the baſs, and to the courſe 
which they follow in a given tone. Therefore the tone being 
known, the note of the baſs continues known alſo. The-rank of 
this note in the tone, the rank of the note that immediately pre- 
cedes it, and the rank of the note that follows it, if accompanied 


by the rule of the octave, cannot lead us into any great error, 


provided that the compoſer has followed the moſt ſimple and moſt 
natural harmony; but that is what we ought rarely to expect in 
the preſent muſic, as hardly in Italy itſelf does the harmony 5 
pear to increate its ſimplicity, in proportion as it leſſens it elſe- 
where. More than this, what method muſt we follow to have 
theſe things LIP preſent * And whilſt the accompaniſt is 
inſtructing himſelf, what becomes of the ſingers? Hardly have 
we an, an idea of one Accord, but there preſents itfelf ano- 
ther, and the inſtant of our reflection is preciſely that of exe- 
cution. | | | Fete he 
There is but one determined method in muſic, one reflected 
experience, i. e. the facility of reading a line of muſic in the 


caſt of the eye, which can be of ſervice at this time. And ſtill 
the moſt ſkilful are often deceived with this aſſiſtance. What a 


number of faults eſcape them during the execution, even let the 
accompaniſt be ever ſo well experienced! Can we expect, even 
for the accompaniſt that the ear be formed, that the muſician 


be able to read with eaſe and rapidity every kind of muſic, that 


he can, at the inſtant the book 1s opened, unravel a partition ? 
And ftill, were this poſſible, we ſhould want a, motion of the 
fingers founded on different principles of accompaniment than 
thoſe made uſe of until Moni. Rameau, | 
Zealous maſters have very clearly ſeen the inſufficiency of their 
rules. To ſupply the defect, they have had ,recourie to the 
enumeration and deſcription of conſonances, every diſſonance of 
which is extended, accompanied, and prevented, in all its dif- 
ferent caſes. A prodigious detail! which the quantity of. diſſo- 
nances and of their combinations ſufficiently evince, and with 
which the memory remains loaded. Fog 
Many adviſe the compoſition to be ſtudied before Fe paſs ta 
the accompaniment, as if the accompaniment was not compoſi- 
tion itſelf, except in regard to the invention, that more is neceſ- 
ſary to the compoſer. It is as if it was propoſed to begin to 
learn to read by making one's * an orator. On the — 
| g | ow 
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how many infift on beginning by the aecompaniment to learn 
compoſition! and this plan is certainly more reaſonable and more 
natural. ' 2 : 

The covrſe of the bafs, the rule of the octave, the method of 
extending and preventing the diſſonances, compoſition itſelf in 

neral, all this concurs to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the 
furceffion of one accord to another; ſo that in every accord 
there are freſh objects, new ſubjects for reflection! What a con- 
rinval labour! When will the mind be ſufficiently inſtructed, 
and when the ear ſufficiently exerciſed, ſo that the fingers be no 
longer ſtopt ? „ | Hh 5 : 
| Theſe are the difficulties which Monſ. Rameau has propoſed 
to remedy by his new cy phers, and by his new rules for accom- 
paniment. i will endeavour to point out, in few words, the 
3 upon which his methods are founded. bo, 1 

In harmony there are but conſonances and diſſonances. Con- 
ſequently there are only conidnant accords and diſſonant. | 
* Bach one of theſe accords is fundamentally divided by tierees 
or thirds (this is Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem). The concinnous 
accord is compoſed of three notes, viz. ut, mi, ſol, and the diſ- 


ſonant of four, viz. fol, fi, re, fa, laying afide the ſuppoſition and 


ſuſpenſion, which, in the place of thoſe notes, whole removal is 
required, introduce others, as it were, by licence; but the ac». 
companiment bears never more than four. (Vide SUPposiTLION 
and SUSPENSION.) | | phy 2 
Where concinnous accords ſucceed each other, where diſſonant 
accords are foilowed by others diſſonant alto, and where the con- 
cinnous and the diſſonant are intermixt. 5 
Wihertas the perfect concinnous accord —_ only to the 
tonic, the ſucceifion of concinnous accords furniſhes ſo many 
tonies, and conſequently an equal number of changes of the 
tone. ; | 
The diſſonant accords ſucgted each other commonly in the 
ſame tone, if the ſounds therein are not greatly varied. Diſſo- 


nance unites together the harmonic ſenſe, one accord thereof 
excit2s the defire of another. 2 | | 
It the tone be changed in this fucceſſion, this change is al- 


ways denoted by a dieſis, or a B mollare. In regard to the third 
ſucceſſion, that is ta ſay, the intermixture of conſonant and 
difionant accords, Mong. 

aid he gives it as his opinion in general, that a conſonant ac- 
eord cannot be immediately preceded by any other diſſonant ac- 
cord, than that of the teventh of the dominant tonic, or that of 
the fixte quinte of the ſous dominant, except in the broken ca- 
dence and the ſuſpenſions; and farther he advances, that there 
are no exceptions in regard to the foundation, It appears evi- 


dent to me, that a perfect accord may yet be preteded by the 


accord 


Rameau reduces it to two caſes only, 
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accord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, and even by that-of the ſu- 


perfluous fixth, two original accords, the latter of which ſuffers 
no alteration. a 
Herein then we ſee three different textures of harmonic phraſes. 
Firſt, the tonics, which ſucceed each other, and form an equal 
number of new modulations, Secondly, the diſſonances, which 
ſucceed each other - ordinarily in the ſame tone. Thirdly, and 
laſtly, the conſonances and diſſonances, which are intermixt, and 


o 


| Where the conſonance is, according to Moni. Rameau, preceded. 


by the ſeventh of the dominant, or by the ſixte quinte of the 
ſous dominant. What then remains to be done for the facility” 
of the accompaniment, except to point out, to the accompaniſt, 
which it is of thoſe textures tliat is predominant in whatever he 
accompanies. Moreover, this is what Monſ. Rameau would 
have executed by characters of his invention. 

One ſign alone can eaſily denote the tone, the tonic, and its 
accord, From thence is derived the knowledge of the dieſis“s 
and B mollare's, which muſt enter into the compoſition of ac» 
cords from one tonic to another. FE? 

The fundamental ſucceſſion by thirds, or by fifths, as well in 
riſing as in deſcending, gives the firſt texture of harmonic phraſes, 
entirely compoſed of conſonant accords | | 

The fundamental ſucceſſion by fifths, or by thirds, in de- 
ſcending, gives the ſecond texture, compoſed of diffonant ac- 
cords, that is to ſay, of accords of the ſeventh, and this ſucceſ- 


fon gives a deſcending harmony. 


The aſcendant harmony is furniſhed by a ſucce(Gon of fifths 
in riſing, or of fourths in deſcending, accompanied by a diſſo- 
nance appropriated to this ſucceſſion, Which is la fixte ajoutee, 
or the ſixth added, and this is the third texture of harmonic 
phraſes. This laſt had not till this time been diſcovered by 
any One, not even by Monſ. Rameau, though he diſcovered the 
88 of it, in that cadence, which he called -zrregular. 

'herefore, by the ordinary rules, the harmony which ariſes from 
a ſucceſſion of diſſonances, always deſcends, although, according 
to the true principles, and according to reaſon, it ought to have, 
in its riſe, a progreffion equally as regular, as in its deſcent. . 

The fundamental cadences give the fourth texture of harmonic 
3 where the coglonances and diſſonances are inter- 
united. | | by | 

All theſe textures may be denoted by characters, ſimple, few 
in number, evident, which can at the ſame time point out, when 
it is neceſſary, the diſſonance in general, for the nature of dt is 
always determined by the texture itſelf. We muſt begin by ex» 
erciſing ourſelves on theſe textures taken ſeparately, then we muſt 


. 
a 


make them ſucceed each other on every on every mode 
lucceſlively, 

| B 2 | With 
2 
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1 With theſe precautions, Monſ. Rameau pretends that we may 
ft learn more of accompaniment in fix months, than could be 


* Jearned-hefore in fix years, and he has experience on his ſide ( Vide 
| CyenERrs). In regard to the method of accompanying with 
C intelligence, as it depends more from the uſe and taſte, than from 
any rules which can be given, I ſhall content myſelf to make 
here ſome. ſew general obſervations, of which no accompanift 
ought to be ignorant. = | | 
' Firſt, Although in the principles of Monk Rameau, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſtrike every ſound of each accord, we muſt be very 
careful always to ableree this rule Þterally, There are. accords 
which would be inſupportab!e with all this confuſion, In the 
greateſt part of diſlonant accords, particularly in the accords . by 
ſuppoſition, we muſt abſtract ſome found for the purpoſe of di- 


miniſhing its duration. This found is ſometimes the ſeventh, = 
ſometimes the fifth: now and then, both the one and the other 7 
are cut off. We cut off alſo very often the fifth, or the octave © 
of the baſs in the diſſonant accords, to avoid the octaves or fifths = 
that follow, which may create an ill effect, particularly at the 7 
extremity of the piece. For the ſame reaſon, when the ſeuſible A 
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note is in the baſs, it is never placed in the accompaniment, and 
to ſupply its place, we double the third or the ſixth, on the right 
hand. We ought alſo to avoid the intervals of the fixth, and to 


keep the two fingers joined, for that renders the diſſonance very 1 
rough, which we ought to preſerve for ſome occaſions, where the 1 
expreſſion requires it. In general, we ought to reflect, in ac- CE” 
company ing, that when Monf, Rameau wiſhes every accord to 


be filled up, he has a greater attention to the mechaniſin of the 
fingers, and to his particular ſyſtem of accompaniment, than to 1 
the purity of the harmony. Inſtead of that confuſed ſound * 


which is made by a like accompaniment, we ſhould ſeek to % 
render it agrecable and ſonorous, and make it nouriſh and oy 
ſtrengthen the baſs, inſtead of concealing and ſtifling it. 5 
If it ſhould be aſked how this abſtraction of ſounds can agree 0 
to the difinition of the accompaniment by a complete harmony, F 

I anſwer, that theſe abſtraQions are in — but hy pothetic, and Pt 
only within the ſyſtem of Mont. Rameau; that, according to E | 
nature, theſe accords, thus mutilated in appearance, are not leſs 1 

complete than the others; ſince the ſounds which are ſuppoſed 1 


therein being cut off here, would render them diſagreeable, and 
often inſupportable; that in effect the diſſonant accords are not 
at all fulfilled in the ſyſtem of Monf. Partins, as in that of 4 
Mo if. Rameau; that conſequently the defective accords in the 44 
one are completed in the other; that in fine, a nice taſte in the 
execution requiring that we abſtract often from the general rule, 
and the accompamment not being always the moſt agreeable, the 
it h : definition 


* 
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definition ought to fix the rule, and cuſtom teach when we ought 
to differ from it. | | | 

Secondly, We ought always to proportionate the ſound of the 
accompaniment to the character of the muſic, and to that of 
the inſtruments or voices which we are to accompany. Where- 
fore in a choir, we ſtrike with the right hand the full atcords, 
with the left we redouble the octave or the fifth, ſometimes the 
whole accords. : 

We ought to follow the ſame plan in the Italian recitative, 
for the ſounds of the baſs not being maintained therein, ſhould 
not make themfelves underſtood, unleſs with their whole har- 
mony, and for the purpoſe of recalling - forcibly, and for a 
long duration of the idea of the modulation. On the contrary, 
in a flow and ſweet air, when there is but a weak voice, or a 
ſingle inſtrument for the accompaniment, we cut off the ſounds, 
we ſlacken ſlowly, we touch the ſmall key. In a word, attention 
ſhould be always paid, leſt the accompaniment, which is formed 
but to ſuſtain and embelliſh the ſong, ſpoil, and entirely conceal 
It. a L, 9 | 
Thirdly, When we ſtrike the ſame ſtrings to prolong the 
ſound in a long note, or in a ſeſſion, let it be rather at the be- 
ginning of the meaſure, or the ſtrong time, than at another mo- 
ment. We ought not to repeat the ſtroke till we have well ex- 
amined the meaſure. In the Italian recitative, how long a du- 
ration ſoever a note of the baſs may contain, we ſhould never 
ſtrike it but once, and that forcibly with its whole accord. We 
reſtrike the accord only when it changes on the ſame note; 
but when an accompaniment of violin is attendant on the reci- 
tative, then we ſhould ſuſtain the baſs and ſlacken its accord. 

Fourthly, When we accompany vocal muſie, we ought, by 
the accompaniment, to ſuſtain the voice, to guide it, give it its 
tone in all its takings in, and correct it whenever it is out of 
tune. The accompaniſt always having the cantata before his 
eyes, and the harmony preſent in his memory, 1s eſpecially 
charged to be careful that the voice loſe not itſelf in an error. 
(Vide: ACcoMPANIST.) 865 | 7 

Fiſthly, We ought not to accompany in the ſame manner 
the Italian and French muſic. In the latter, we ſhould ſuſtain 
the ſounds, ſweeten them continually with grace in a gradual 
THe, always fill up the harmony as much as poſſible, play the 
baſs with propriety, in a word, fall in with every thing that the 
nature of it requires. On the contrary, in accompanying the 
Italian muſic, we muſt fimply ſtrike, and withdraw the notes of 
the baſs, make neither trills nor graces, but preſerve in it that 
equal and ſimple courſe which appertains to it. The accompa- 
niment ought to be full, bold, and without ſlackening, except 
the caſe, of which I have treated numero 3, and ſome takings 
| | ” in 
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in, or points d'orgue. We may therein, without ſcruple, dimi- 
difh the ſounds, but in that caſe, we muſt carefully 'chooſe thoſe 
which are underſtood, for this purpoſe, that they may be founded 
in harmony, and be applicably adapted to the voice, The Ita- 


lians hold it as their opinion, that nothing is heard in the ac- 


companiment, or in the baſs, which can abſtract the ear for one 
moment from the air; and their accompaniments are always 
directed on this principle, that the pleaſure and attention eva- 
porate in a diviſion of each. | | 2 55 
Sixthly, Though the accompaniment of the organ be the 
fame with that of the harpfichord, the taſte of it is very dif- 
ferent : as the ſounds of the organ are ſuſtained, the courſe of 
it ought to be more bounded and leſs changeable. We ſhould 


' raiſe the hand entire as little as poſſible, flide the fingers from 


one ſtop to another without removing thoſe, which, in the place 
where they are fixt, may be neceſfary to the accord wherein we 
are intereſted. There is nothing ſo diſagreeable as to hear 
grate on the organ,. that kind of 5 ſlackening accompaniment, 
which we are obliged to practice on the harpſichord. In ——— 
the organ, tba! inſtrument, fo ſonorous and majeſtic, has no 
aſſoeiation with any other, and makes but an ill effect in the 
accompaniment, if it is not, at th 
peano's' and the choirs. PETS "to 

Monf. Rameau, in his Errors in Muſic, has lately eſtablifhed, 
or at leaſt advanced, a new principle, for the omiſſion of which, 
in my. Encycoptedie, he cenfures me highly, 1. e. that the accom- 


paniment is a repreſentation of the fonorous body. As I exa- 
mine this principle in another writing, 1 ſhall diſpenſe menti- 


oning it in this article, which is already too long. My dif- 
putes with Monſ. Rameau are the moft uſeleſs circumſtances in 


the world towards the advancement of art, and conſequently to- 
wards the plan of this Dictionary. . | 


ACCOMPANIMENT, Is moreover every part of the. baſs, 
or any other inſtrument, which is compoſed under an air, to 


render a harmony therein. On this method a ſolo of the 


violin is accompanied by the violincello, or harpſichord, and an 
accompaniment of the flute, is very well adapted to the voice. 
The harmony of the accompaniment is an addition to the agree» 
ments of the air, by rendering its ſounds more ſure, their effect 
more ſweet, the modulation more ſenſible, and. ee e to 
the ear a teſtimony of juſtneſs which gives pleaſure. In the ſame 
manner, in — to the voice, there is a ſolid reaſon for its 


being always accompanied with ſome inſtrument, whether it be 


in part, or in uniſon, for though numbers that in finging the 
voice modiſies itſolf naturally according to the laws of modifica- 


tion, (Vide Mopiricarlox) however, experience teaches us, 
chat the moſt juſt and beſt exerciſed voices have a great trouble 
* 7 . 7 In 
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e moſt, to ſtrengthen the ri- 
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in maintaining themſelves any long time in the juſtneſs of the 
tone, when there is nothing to ſuſtain them therein. By ſtrength 
of ſinging we riſe and fall inſenſibly, and it is very uncommon 
that we find ourfelves exactly at the concluſion in the ſame tons 
from whence we ſet off. Tis for the purpoſe of preventing 
theſe variations, that the harmony of an inſtrument is em- 
loyed. It maintains the voice in the ſame diapafon, and when 
it loſes itſelf, we recall it in an inftant. The baſs is, of all the 
parts, the moſt neceſſary for the accompaniment, being that 
which beſt ſuſtains the voice, and gives a greater pleaſure to the 
ear, becauſe there are none whoſe vibrations are fo ſtrong, ſo 
determinant, or which leave a leſs equivoeation in the judg- 
ment of fundamental harmony. | Mo 
To ACCOMPANY, Is in general to play the parts of ac- 
companiment, in the execution of a piece of muſic ; or more 
particularly on a ſuitable inſtrument, to ſtrike with each note of 
the baſs the accords which it ought to bear, and which are 
called the accompaniment. I have ſufficiently explained, in the 
precedent articles, in what conſiſts this accompaniment ;' I will 
only add, that this word alſo points out to the accompaniſt in 
a concert, that he is employed only in an acceſſary part; that he 


- ought but to be: diligent in giving a greater weight to the parts 


of others; that the moment he has the leaſt pretenſions for hims 
ſelf, he ſpoils the execution, and tires out, at the ſame time, the 
muſicians, and the audience. The more he thinks to make him+ 
ſelf admired, the more ridiculous he appears; and as ſoon as, 
by the ſtrength of his notes, or miſplaced flouriſhes, - he fixes on 
himſelf that attention due to the principal parts, whatever ta- 
lents or execution he may diſplay, he diſplays at the ſame time, 
his vanity and ill judgment. Jo accompany with merit and 
with applauſe, our only attention ſhould be to ſuſtain and give 
weight to the effential parts; and he executes very ingeniouſſy 
his own, who cauſes its effect to be preſerved, without permit- 
ting the part to be remarked. | 

| 400 J8 TIC, The doctrine or theory of ſounds. (Vide 
SOUND) This word is from the invention of Monſ. Sauveur, 
and is derived from the Greek axouw, I hear. The acouſtic is 
properly the theoretic part of muſic ; *tis that which gives, or 
ought to give, the cauſes for that pleaſure which we receive 
from harmony and finging, which determines the references of 
the harmome intervals, and which diſcovers the bearings and 
niceties of the vibrations in the chords. (Vide CyorD) © Har- 
mony acouſtic is alſo ſometimes uſed adjectively, we ſay the ac- 
ouſtic organ, an acouſtic phenomenon, &c. &. | 
ACT, That pore of an opera which is feparated from any 
other in repreſentation by a Tpace called interlude, or entr' acté. 
(Vide InTEALUDE) The unity of time and place ſhould 
„„ (QT, | be 
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be obſerved with as much caution in the act of an opera, as in 
an entire tragedy of an ordinary kind; and even more fo, in 
certain points; for the poet ought not to give to an act of the 
opera, a ſuppoſed duration longer than that which it really has, 
| becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that what is tranſacted before our 
eyes takes up a greater duration than that which we ſee it de- 
mand in effect; but it depends on the mufician to haſten or 
retard the action to a certain point, to encreaſe the natural re- 
ſemblance or his intereſt, a liberty which obliges him to ſtudy 
ell the-gradation of theatrical paſſions, the time that is neceſ- 
firy for the extenſion of them, that wherein the progreſs is at 
its higheſt pitch, and that where it is incumbent on him to ſtop, 
to prevent the inattention, the langour, and drowſineſs of the 
ſpectator. Neither is it permitted to change the ſcenery, and 
tranſport the theatre from one ſpot to another in the middle of 
an act, even in the marvellous, becauſe ſuch a tranſition is an op- 
ofition to reaſon and nature, and deſtroys the illuſion, which it 
is the firſt foundation of the theatre to. favour in every reſpect. 
When then the performance 1s interrupted by fuch changes, the 
muſician can neither tell hqw he ſhould be prepared for them, 
nor what he ought to do in his orcheſtra during their continu- 
ance, unleſs it be to repreſent the ſame chaos that then reigns. 
within the ſcene. . . | 
Sometimes the firſt act of an opera has little reference to the 
principal action, and ſerves but as an introduction. In that caſe, 
t is called prologue (Vide PrRoLOGUE). As the prologue makes 
no part of the piece, it is never reckoned within the number of 
acts which it contains, which is commonly five in the French 
opera, but always three in the Italian. (Vide Orera.) X 
_ ACT OF CADENCE, Is a movement in one of the parts, 
and chiefly in the baſs, which obliges ail the other parts to con- 
cur in forming a cadence, or in expreſſly avoiding it. (Vide 
CADENCE.) | Cr RS | 
ACTOR, A ſinger who plays a part in the repreſentation of 
an opera. Beſides all thoſe qualities which he ſhould poſſeſs in 
common with the dramatic player, he ſhould have many parti- 
cular ones to ſucceed in his art; for this reaſon, it is not ſuffici- 
ent that he has a fine voice for ſpeaking, unleſs he has an equally 
good one for ſinging, for there is not ſach an union between the 
ipeaking and the ſinging voice, that the beauty of the one com- 


prehends that of the other, Though we may forgive an actor 


the default of ſome one quality, which he flattered himſelf to be 
able to acquire, we cannot forgive him the audacity of deſtining 
himſelf for the Rage, when deſtitute of the natural qualities 


which are therein neceſſary ;, as for example, the voice in a 
finger. But by this word voice, I underſtand more the extent, . 
Juſtneſs, and flexibility, than the ſtrength of the brain, It is 

7; 1 1 my 
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wiſh. that the Theatre, whoſe plan is to tonch the heart hy 
finging, ſhould he forbid to thoſe rough roaring voices which but 
ſtun the ear; and that, how little voice ſoever an actor may 

>offeſs, if it be juſt, ſtriking, eaſy, and ſufficiently dilated, he 
fas every thing neceſſary z for he will very eafily make himſelf 
vrderſtood, if he can gain the attention of his hearers, With a 
ſuitable voice, the actor ſhould be atteritive to improve it by 
art; and though his voice may not require it, he will himſe'f 
want it to catch, and render with nicety, the muſical parts of his 
ſpeeches. Nothing is more inſupportable and diſguſting, than to 
ſee a hero, in the moſt lively tranſports of his pailion, conſtrained 
and retarded in his part, ſtraining and imitating a ſchool-boy, 
who blunders in his taſk, ſhewing, inſtead of the oppoſition be- 
tween Love and Virtue, that of a bad finger between the Mea- 
ſure and the Orcheſtra ; and more dubious on the tone of his 
voice, than on the ſide which he ought to take. There is nei- 
ther warmth nor grace without eaſe, and that actor who la- 
bours in his part, will afford neither the one or the other, 

It is not ſufficient that the actor in an opera be an excellent 
ſinger, unleſs he is an ingenious mimic; for he ought not only 
to cauſe what he ſpeaks to be felt, but alſo what he leaves to be 
ſpoken by the ſymphony. The orcheſtra does not deliver a 
ſentiment, but what ſhould ariſe from his foul 5 his ſteps, his 
eyes, his geſture, all ſhould inceffantly agree with the mufic, 
and even without his appearing to notice it, He ought. always 
to intereſt, even when he is ſilent; and tho? bufied in a difficuit 
part, if he forgets one inſtant the perſonage, to pay attention to 
the finger, he is but a muſician on the ſtage, he is no longer 
actor. Many a one has excelled in every other particular, who 
has got himſelf hiſſed for neglecting this. There is no actor to 
whom, in this reſpect, we may not give the celebrated Chaſſé 
as a model, This excellent mimic, always placing his art above 


him, and conftraining himlelf to excell in it, by that means 


placed himſelf very much above his companions. {nimit e 
aQor and excellent man! He will leave the.admiration and re- 
'gret of his talents to the lovers of his theatre, and an honour- 
able memory of himſelf to every honeſt man. — 
ACUTE, ls ſo laid of a ſound piercing, or elevated through 
reference to ſome other ſound, (Vide Sounn.) © e 
In this ſenſe, the word Acute, is oppoſed to the word flat. 
The more the vibrations of the corpo ſonoro are numerous, the 
more the ſound is acute. The ſounds crfidered under the re- 
ferences of acutes and flats, are the ſubject of harmony. (Vide 

HARMONY. Cox cop.) oh | | 
 ADAGIO, This word, written at the beginning of an air, denotes 
the ſecond, from ſlow to quick, of the five principal degrees of 
| | CY movement, 
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movement, diſtinguiſhed in the 'talian muſic. (Vide Movt- 
MENT.) Adagio is an Italian adverb, which fignifies a V Aiſe, 
or gradually; and it is alſo by this Method, that ue ſhould 
ſtrike the meaſure of thoſe airs to which it is applied. The word 
Adagio is ſometimes uſed ſubſtantively, and is applied metapho- 
rically to thoſe pieces of muſic whoſe movement it determines. 
Other words of a like nature are ſimilarly uſed, So we ſay, an 
Adagio of Partini, an Andante of Martino, and an Allegro of 
Locarelli, &c. | | 

ADNQUISITA, This was in the Greek muſic that chord or 
ſound which they called Proſlambanomenos. (Vide this Word.) 
A ſixte ajoutee, or a fixth ad quiſita, is a fixth added to a 

rfe& accord, and whoſe name, an accord thus augmented, 
ordinarily takes. (Vide ConcorD and SixTH.) | 

AFFETUOSO, An adjective taken as an adverb. 

This word, written at the beginning of an air, denotes a move- 
ment, ſomething between the Andante and the Andagio, and in 
the character of the air itſelf, an expreſſion affecting and ſweet, 

AGOGE, One of the ſub-divifions of the ancient Melopceia, 
which gives the rules for the courſe of an air by degrees alterna- 
tively, conjoint or disjoint, whether in ariſing or deſcending, 

Vide Mrorok A.) Martianus Capella gives, after Ariſtides 
vintilian, to the word Agogé another ſenſe, which I ſhall treat 
of under the word Tirata. | | 

AIR, A piece of muſic which is adapted to the words of a 
ſong, or of a piece of poetry proper for ſinging; and in an ex- 
tenfive ſenſe, the ſong itſelf is called Air. In the opera, the 
name of Air is given to all the meaſured chants, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the recitative; and in general, every complete piece 
of vocal and inſtrumental muſic which forms a Tune, is called 
Air, whether this compoſition makes of itſelf an entire piece, or 
that it can be detached from that whole, of which it is a part, 
and executed ſeparately, | ä . 

If the ſubject or air be divided into two parts, it is called 
Duo, or Duet; if into three, Trio. | 

Saumaile imagines, that this word comes from the Latin ra ; 
Baretti is of his opinion: tho? Menage oppoſes them in his Ety- 
mologies of the French language. 

The Romans had their ſigns for the rhyme, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Greeks had theirs, and theſe figns, drawn alſo from 
their Characters, were not only called numerus, but zra ; that 
is to ſay, number, or the marks of the number, numeri nota, 
ſays Nominus Marcellus. *Tis in this ſenſe that the word era 
is found uſed in this verſe of Lucilius, 

Hzc eſt ratio: Perverla zra ! Summa ſubducta improbe ! 


And Sextus Rufus uſes it in the ſame manner. 
Moreover, 
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Moreover, though this word was originally taken only ſor the 
number or meaſure of the chant, in the end it was made uſe of 
in the ſame manner as in the word numerus; and æra was uſed 
to denote the ſong itſelf; from whence is derived, according to 
the two authors I have cited, the French word Air, and the 
Italian Aria taken in the ſame ſenſe. | ? 

The Greeks had a number of different airs, which they called 
Nomes: the nomes had each their character and their uſe, and 
many were appropriated to ſome particular inſtrument, almoſt 
the ſame thing as what we now call pieces or ſonatas. 

Modern muſic has divers kinds of airs, each of which has re- 
ference to ſome ſort of dance, whoſe name theſe airs generally 
bear. (Vide Minver, &c. &c.) The airs of our operas are 

(if I may uſe the expreſſion) the canvas or foundation, on which 
the paintings of imitative muſic are coloured. The melody is the 
deſign, the harmony the colouring, —all the pictureſque objects 
of nature's beauty, all the reflected ſentiments of the human 
heart, are the els which are imitated by the artiſt, Atten- 
tion, intereſt, the charms of the car, and the emotion of the 
heart, are the reſult of theſe imitations. (Vide IMITATION) 
An ingenious and agrecable air, an air compoſed with taſte and diſ- 
covered genius, is the chef d'auvre of muſic. *Tis there, that a fine 
voice dilates itſelf, that a noble ſymphony ſhines with luſtre ; *tis 
there, that the paſſion inſenſibly ſtrikes the ſoul by the ſenſe. After 
a fine air we are ſatisfied, the ear defires nothing more. It reſts 
in our imagination, we convey it away with us, we repeat it at 
our pleature. Without being able to render a ſingle note, we 
preſerve it in our minds as we heard -1t in the performance; we 
view the ſcene, the actor, the theatre; we hear the accompani- 
ment and the applauſe. A true lover of muſic never loſes the 
fine airs which he has heard during life, but makes the opera 
re-commence whenever he chooſes. The words of airs do not 
always follow in a regular ſuit, neither are they ſpoken as thoſe 
of the recitative, tho? they are generally ſhort, they divide, they 
are repeated, and are extended to ſuch a length as it pleaſes the 
compoſer ; they do not form a part of the narration, but paint, 
either a picture, which muſt be ſeen from different points of 
ſight, or a ſentiment, in the which the heart is intereſted, and 
from which it cannot (to uſe. the expreſſion) detach itſelf ; and 
the different variations of the air, are but ſo many methods of 


viewing the ſame image. *Tis for this reaſon that the ſubject 


ſhould be one and the ſame; tis by theſe well underſtood repe- 
titioas, by theſe redoubled ſtrokes, that an expreſſion, that at 
firſt might eſcape your notice, in fine agitates you, and 
tranſports you from yourſelf; and it is ſtill through the fame 
principle that the ſhakes, which in pathetic airs ſeem ſo miſ- 
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leech are not ſo always: the heart, impreſſed och a very 
backer ſentiment, often expreſſes it more feelingly by mart 
ſounds than by words. 

The ſorm of airs is of two kinds: the leſſer airs are often 
compoied* of two diviſions, each of which is ſung twice; but 
the greater airs of the opera are more frequently in Rondeau Ss 
(Vide Ros DEA.) 

AL SEGNO, or DA CAPO, Theſe words written at the 
end of an air, denote; that the firſt part muſt be re-commenced, 
not entirely at the beginning, but at that place Wen the 
return is marked. 

AEEA KREVE, An Italian term, re © n a Sad 4 
mealſure ot two times very quick, and which however is marked 
with a ronde or ſemibreve per tempo. It is no longer made uſe 
of in Italy, and only in church-muſic. It anfwers almoſt to 
what they call in France the Gros- fa. 

ALLA ZOPPA, An Italian term, which makes a conſtrained 
movement, ſyncopating between two times, without ſyncopating 
between two meaſures, which gives to the notes an irregular, 
and, as it were, a lame direction. is a notice alſo, that this 
ſame courſe continues to the end of the alr. | | 

AELEEGRO, adjective taken adverbly. | | 

5 his Italian word writtenat the beginning. of an air, denotes, from 
quick to flow, the ſecond of the five principal degrees of move- 
ment, gittinguilhed! in the Italian muſic. Allegro ſignifies lively, 
and it is alſo the indication of a lively mov ement, the moſt fo 
of any after preſto, But we muſt not think, on that account, 
that this movement is proper for g gay ſubjects 'only ; ; it is often 
applicable to tranſports of paffion, diſtraction, or deſpair, which 
partake of nothing leſs than of gaiety. The diminutive Alle- 
gretto denotes'a more moderated eaiety, and a little lets vivacity 
in the meaſure, (Vide MovemenT). | 
' AELLEMANDE, A kind. of air or piece of muſic, the mea- 
fore of which is a quatre temps, and is ſtruck with a flat., It 
appcars by its name, that this kind of air firſt came from Ger- 
many; tho! they know not the. leaſt of it in that country. The 
Allcinande in a ſonata. is quite abſolete, and the muſicians very 
Harcly wmake-afe of it at preſent 3. thoſe alio who Go A 2 5 
give It a far more lively movement. 


ALLEMANDE, Is alſo the air of a dance very common in 


Siefizeriarid and Germany. This air, as well as che dance, has 
much gaiety, it is played a deux temps. - |! | | | 
2 ALT OS. (Vide Havre..ConrTre) | _ = 
by AMBE 'V US, Is a name which was formerly g given to the ex- 

tent of excry tone or mode from flat to ſharp; for tho' the ex- 
tent of a made was in ſome reſpects fixed to two octaves, there 


were gegalar modes, the Ambitus of which exceeded this ex- 


teat, and others unperfect, where it did not reach it. 


In 
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In the plain chant, this word is again uſed, but the Ambitus 


of perfect modes is only of one octave therein ; thoſe that ex eed 


it, are called ſuperfluous modes; thoſe that do not reach it, 
diminithed modes, (Vide Mopzs) 
AMOROSO. (Vide TENDERLY) 


ANACAMPTOS, A term of the Greek Muſic, which fon 


ſies a collection of retrograde notes, or of notes proceeding from 


the ſharp to the flat, *Tis the contrary to Euthia. One of 
the parts of the ancient melopceia had allo the name of Anacaltip- 
toſu. (Vide MELOPOEEIA) 

ANDANT E, This word written at the beginning of an air, de- 
notes, from low to quick, the third of the five principal degrees 
of movement, diſtingufſhed in the Italian muſic, Andante is 


the participle of the Italian verb, Andare, to go. It denotes a 


movement marked, without beins gar, and anſwers very nearly 
to that which is deicribed by the word Gracieufement. Leer 


MoveMENT): 


The diminutive Andantino Aehotes a little leſs gaicty in the 


meaſure, which muſt be particularly obſerved, as the-word Larg- 
hetto ſignifics exactly the contrary. (Vide Lancs)! ny 

ANTIPHONA, Is a Kind of chant made uſe of in the catholic 
church, 

The Antiphonæ were fo named, becauſe in their origin they 
were ſung with two choruſſes, Which anſwered each other alter- 
nately;. and the pſalms and hymns ſung in the church were 
comprehended under this name. Ignatius, diſciple of the apoſ- 
tles, was, according to Socrates, the inventor'of this method of 
finging amongſt the Greeks; and Ambroſius introduced it into 


O 
the latin chürch Tlieodore attributes the Invention to Wann 


and Flavian. 
At preſent, the ſignification of this term is conflned to certain 
ſhort paſſages drawn from ſeripture, which are applicable to the 


feaſt which is celebrating, and which preceding the pſalms and 


cantics, direct their intonation : the name of Antiphona is alſo 


preſerved in ſome dow ſung in honour of the W ſuch as 
Regina Cceli, Salve Regina. 


ANTIPHONY, A nane which the Greeks gave to that kind 
of ſymphony, which was performed by divers voices, or by dif- 
ferent inſtruments to the- octave or double octave, in oppoſition 


to that which was executed in ſingle uniſon, _ which _ 


called Homophony. (Vide SYMPHONY) 

This word is derived from Ali contra and ww vox, as if one 
were to ſay an oppolition of the voice. 

 ANTIPHONARY, A book which contains in notes the An- 
tiphon and other chants, which are uſed in the catholic church. 

APOTHETUS, A kind of name applicable to the flutes in 


the ancient inuſic of the Greeks, , 
APOTOME, 


the greater airs, 
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APO TOME, That which remains of a tone major, after that 
a limma has been abſtracted, which is an interval, leis by a 
comma, than the ſemitone. major, conſequently the Apotome is 
greater by a comma than the middle ſemitone. (Vide Comma, 
SrMiroxE.) The Greeks, who knew perfectly well that the 


tone major cannot, by reaſonable diviſions, be divided into two 


equal parts, divided it unequally by many methods. (Vide Ix- 
TERVAL) | 

From one of theſe diviſions, invented by Pythagoras, or rather 
by Philolaus, his ſcholar, reſulted the dieſis or limma on one fide, 
and the Apotome on the other, the ſtandard of which is from 


2048 to 2187, The derivation of this Apotome is found at the 


Septieme Quinte, ut Dieſis, beginning by ut Natural, for the 
quantity by which this ut Dieſis ſurpaſſes the ut Natural drawn 
neareſt, is preciſely the reference which I have juſt qbſerved. 
The ancients gave alſo the ſame name to other intervals. 
They called Apotome major a little Interval, which Monſ. Ra- 
meau calls the inharmonic Quart de ton, the which is formed of 
two ſounds in the ſtandard of 125 to 128. | | 

And they called minor Apotome, the interval of two ſounds, 
whoſe diſtinction was from 2025 to 2048, an interval ſtill leſs 
ſenſible to the ear than the preceding. 

Jean de Muris and his contemporaries give the name of Apo- 


tome chiefly to the minor ſemitone, and that of dieſis to the 


ſemitone major. | . 
APYCNI, plural, The ancients called by this name in their 
ſeale, three of eight ſolid ſounds of their ſyſtem or diagramma, 
the which touched not on any ſide the compact intervals, that is, 
to the proſlambanomenos, the note ſynnemenon, and the note 
hyperboleon. | | 
They called alſo Apycnos, or not crouded,. the diatonic genus, 
becauſe in the tetrachords of that genus the ſum of the two firſt 
Intervals was greater than the third. (Vide CRoupEp, GExus, 
SOUND, TETRACHORD) $3 x 
- ARBITRIO. (Vide. CaDenza) _ YEP | 
ARCO, A Bow, Theſe Italian Words Con PArco, denote, 
chat after having ſlipped" off the chords, we muſt replace the bow 
to the part where they, are written. 5 | 
ARIETTA,. This diminutive, derived from the Italian, ſigni- 
fies propetly a little air; but the. ſenſe of this word is altered in 
France, and the name of Arietta's is given to greater pieces of 
muſic, of a movement groemlly rather gay; which are ſung with 
accompaniments and ſymphony, and which are commonly in 
rondeau, (Vide Air, RoNnDEAU) 25 1 
AkIOSO, This Italian word at the beginning of an air, de- 


notes a kind of ſinging well ſuſtained, open, and appropriated to 


* 
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ARISTOXENIANS, A ſe& that had for their chief Arif 
toxenes, of Tarentum, Scholar of Ariſtotle, and which was re. 


pugnant to the Pythagoreans, in regard to the meaſure of inter- 
vals, and on the method of determining the references of the 


ſounds ; ſo that the Ariſtoxenians made application ſolely to the 


judgment of the ear, and the Pythagoreans to the preciſion of 
calculations. 8 PyTHAGOREANS) © | 
ARPEGGIO, The method of cauſing the different ſounds of 
an accord to be heard ſucceſſively and rapidly, inſtead of ftriking 
them all at a time. There are inſtruments on which there can- 
not be formed a full accord but thro* the Arpeggio. Such are 
the violin, the violincello, the viol, and all thoſe which are played 
with the bow ; for the convexity of the bridge hinders the bow 
from fixing itſelf at once on all the ſtrings. For the formation 
then of accords on theſe inftruments, we are obliged to uſe the 
Arpeggio, and as we cannot draw more ſounds than there are 
ſtrings, the Arpeggio of the violincello, or of the violin, cannot 
be compoſed of more than four ſounds, In the Arpeggio each 
of the | Lora muſt be arranged on its chord, and the Arpeggio 


muſt be drawn from a ſingle and forcible firoke of the bow or 


fiddle-ſtick, which muſt begin ſtrongly on the largeſt ſtring, and 
conclude by turning and ſoftening on the lefler gradually, If 
the fingers were only arranged ſucceſlively on the ſtrings, or that 
many ſtrokes of the fiddle-ſtick were given, it would no longer 


be Arpeggio, but only a very quick paſſage on ſeveral notes in 


continuance. 25 i | 
What is done on the violin thro? neceſſity, is praftifed by taſte 


on the harpfichord, As we can only draw from that inſtrument 


ſounds of a ſhort continuance, we are obliged to re-ſtrike them 
in notes of a long duration. To make an accord of a longer 
duration, we ſtrike by the Arpeggio, beginning with the lower 
| ſounds, and remarking, that the fingers which have firſt ſtruck 
quit not their ſtroke until all the Arpeggio be finiſhed, for the 
purpoſe of hearing at once every ſound of the accord. (Vide 
ACCOMPANIMENT) ; ; 

Arpeggio is an Italian word, which is Frenchified into that of 
 Arpege. It is derived from the word Arpa, becauſe tis from 
| hs playing of the harp that we have taken the idea of the 

rpeggio. | | 

ARSIS and THESIS, Terms of muſic and proſody.—Theſe 
two words are Greek. Arſis comes from the verb &i4yw tollo, I 
raiſe, and denotes the elevation of the voice or of the hand: the 
falling which follows this elevation, is what is called vis 
** itio. Remiſſio. 

n regard then to the meaſure, per arſin, ſigniſies in raiſing, 

or continuing the higheſt time; per theſin, in lowering, or con- 


o 


tinuing 
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tinuing the loweſt time: in which cafe we ought to take no- 
. tice, that our method of marking the meaſure is very different 
from that of the ancients, . for we ſtrike the higheſt time and 
elevate the loweſt. To remove every equivocal term, we may 
-fay, that Arſis ſigniſies the bold and ſtrong time; and Theſis, 


the fainter and. weak. (Vide ME AsvuRE, TIME, to BEAT 
Time.) oF 


In regard to the voice, we ſay that a chant, a counterpoint, a 
fugue, are per theſin, when the notes riſe from flat to ſharp; 
per arſin when they deſcend from ſharp to flat. Fugue per 
»arfin and theſin, is what is now called counter fugue, in the 
which the anſwer is made in a contrary ſenſe, that is to ſay, in 
. defcending if the. guida has riſen, and in riſing if the guida has 
deſcended. (Vide Fucue.) 


» -» ASSAI, An augmentative adverb, which is often found joined 
to the ward which denotes the movement of an air: wherefore 
- preſto aſſai, largo aſſai, fignify very quick, very flow. The 
Abbé Braſſard has made out of this word one of his ordinary 
double ſenſes, by ſubſtituting, inſtead of its true and only mean- 
ing, that of ee MEUIOETITY of ſlowneſs and quickneſs. 
He believed, that Aſſai fignified aſſez, i. e. enough: for which 
reaſon we ought to admire the ſingular fancy that this author had 
of preferring in his e 198 Þ to his mother-tongue, a foreign 
language which he underſtood nothing of. | 5 

AUBADE, N concert in the open air, under the 
windows of a houſe. (Vide SEREN ADE.) pe 

. © AU'FHENTIC, When, the, oftave is found harmonically 
divided, as in this proportion, 6, 4, 3, that is to ſay, when the 
Hfth is in the flat, and the fourth in ſharp, the mode or tone is 
-called Authentic, except in regard to the tone plagal, where the 
octave is arithmetically divided, as in this proportion, 4, 3, 2, 


which fixes the fourth in flat, and the fifth in harps 3 
To this explanation, adopted by all the authors, but which is 
to no purpole, I will add the following: the reader may take 


his choice. When the finale of a chant is alſo its tonic, and tie 


-chant. dozs not deſcend ſo far as, to the Dominant au defſous, 
the tone is called authentic; but if the chant deſcends or con- 
cludes at the dominant, the tone is plagal. I here take the 
words tonic and dominant in thelr wulle acceptation. Theſe 


differences of authentic and plagal are obſerved but in the plain 


chant, whether the finale be placed at the bottom of the 
diapaton, which makes the tone authentic, or whether we place 
it in the middle, whicli makes it plagal, provided that on the 


whole,” the modulation be regular. Modern muſic admits all 


the chants as equally authentic, in whatever place of the dia- 
dalon tlie finale may chance to fall. (Vide Mob.) II 

palon tlie finale niay chance to fall. (Vide Mop.) There 
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are in the eight tones of the Roman church four authentic, to 
wit, the firſt, the third, the fifth, and the ſeventh. (Vide 
ToxEs of the CHurRcn) Formerly, the name of authentic fugue 
was given to that whoſe ſubje& proceeded in a gradual riſe, but 


= 


that Denomination is no longer in uſe, 


* 


* bi » * * -_— . * * 
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ſeventh ſound of the gamut of Aretin, for the which the 
talians and other Europeans repeat the B, ſaying B MI, when 
it is natural; B FA, when it is a B Flat; but the French call it 


OO. 2; | 1 
LAT, Character of muſic, to which is given nearly the 


B FA SI, or B FA B MI, or ſimply B, The name of the 


.- + 


analogy, it might have alfo been called B round, and effectually 


- 
, 


. There are two methods of making uſe of the B flat, the one 
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. The other method is to employ the B flat in the cleff, and in 
| that caſe it modifies it, it acts in the whole courſe of the air, 
and upon all the notes placed upon the ſame degree, unleſs this 
1 B flat be accidentally deſtroyed by ſome dieſis or B ſharp, or 
bl that the cleff undergoes ſome change, * | | 
11 The poſition of the B flat on the cleff is by no means arhi- 
| trary ; herein lies the reaſon : it is intended to change the place 
| of the ſemitones of the ſcale; moreover, thoſe two ſemitones 
TY | ought always to preſerve between them preſcribed intervals, i. e. 
Fl! that of a fourth on one ſide, and of a fifth on the other. 
Wherefore the note mi, inferior to its ſemitone, makes in the 
flat the fifth of fi, which 1s 1ts homologue in the other ſemitone ; 
and in the ſharp, the fourth of the ſame fi, and the note fi, re- 
ciprocally make in the flat the fourth of mi, and in the ſharp, 
the fifth of the ſame mi. If then, as in example, leaving out 
the natural fi, a B flat was given to mi, the ſemitone would 
change its place, and be found a degree lower, between the re 
and the mi B flat, Moreover, in this poſition, we ſee that the 
two ſemitones would no longer preſerve the preſcribed diſtance 
between each other; for the re, which would be the inferior 
note of the one, would make in the flat the fixth of fi, its ho- 
mologue in the other, and in the ſharp, the third of the ſame fi; 1 
and this ſi would make in the flat the third of re, and in the 2 
ſharp, the fixth of the ſame re. Wherefore the two ſemitones 
would be placed too near on the one fide, and too great a 
diſtance on the other. | | 7 
The order of B's flat ought not then to begin by mi, nor by 
any other note of the octave but ſi, the only one which has not 
the ſame inconvenience; for as much as the ſemitone changes its 
place therein, and ceaſing to be between the ſi and the ut, de- 
ſcends between the ſi B flat, and the la, ſtill the preſcribed order 
is not demoliſhed. The la, in this new arrangement, being 
found on one ſide at the fourth, and on the other at the fifth of 
mi its homotogue, and that reciprocally. | 57 ab 
The fame reaſon which fixes the firſt B flat on the fi, fixes 
the ſecond on the mi, and ſo in continuance, in aſcending a ; 
fourth, or deſcending a fifth as far as fol, at which is commonly 
made a ſtop, becauſe the B flat of ut, which will be found 
hereafter, differs not from the ſi in practice. That cauſes then 
a collection of five B flat's in this order. 2 3 8 
5 8 Rene > 
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4. 
Si. Mi. La. Re. Sol. | 
By the ſame reaſon alſo, we cannot uſe the latter B's flat in 
the cleff, without uſing alſo thoſe which precede them; where- 
fore the B flat of mi, 1s never placed but with that of fi, and 
that of !a, but with the two preceding, and each of the following, 


In 


but with all thoſe which precede it. 
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In the article cleff may be found a Formula, to know imme- 
diately if a tone or a mode given, ought to bear B's flat within 
the cleff, and how many. | 

B SHARP, A character of muſic which is written thus, R; 
and which, being placed on the left of the note, denotes that that 
note, having been precedently elevated by a dieſis, or lowered 
by a B flat, ought to be replaced in its natural and diatonic 
elevation, | 

The B ſharp was invented by Guy d'Arezzo. This author, 
who gave names to the fix firſt notes of the octave, left none but 
the letter B to expreſs the natural i: For every note had, at 
that time, its correſpondent letter; and as the diatonic chant of 
this ſi is rough, when we aſcend to it from the fa, he called it 
ſimply B dur, or hard, B quarre, by an alluſion which I have 
mentioned in the preceding article. | „ 

The B ſharp ſerved in the end to deſtroy the effect of the 
anterior B flat, on the note which followed the B ſharp, that is, 
that the B flat being generally placed on the ſi, the B ſharp 
which followed directly after, br deſtroying this B flat, produced 
only its natural effect, which was to repreſent the note ſi with- 
out alteration, In the end, it was uſed for extenſion, and. in 
default of another ſign, to deſtroy alſo the effect of the dieſis; 
and *tis in this manner that it is employed till this time. The 
B ſharp effaces equally the B flat, or the dieſis, which have 
_ preceded it. | | 
There is, however, a diſtinction to be made. If the dieſis or 
the B flat were accidental, they are deſtroyed without return by 
the B ſharp, in all the notes which follow it mediately or im- 
mediately on the ſame degree, until there preſents itſelf a new 
B flat or a new diefis.. But if the B flat or the dieſis are on 
the cleff, the B ſharp effaces them only for the note which it 
immediately precedes, or at the moſt, for all thoſe which follow 
in the ſame meaſure and on the ſame degree; and in every note 
changed at the cleff, whoſe alteration we wiſh to deſtroy, ſo 
many new B ſharp's are neceſſary. All this is very poorly under- 
ſtood, but ſuch is the cuſtom. = 

Some have given another ſenſe to B ſharp, and ting it 
only the right of effacing the accidental dieſis's or B flat's, deny 
it that of changing any thing in the ſtate of the cleff; ſo that, 
in this ſenſe, on a fa dieſis'd, or a fi marked with B flat on the 
cleff, the B ſharp would ſerve but to deſtroy an accidental 
dieſis on this fi, or a B flat on this fa, and would always fignify 
the fa dicfis, or the ſi B flat, juſt as it is on the cleff. 

Others alſo made-uſe of the B ſharp to efface the B flat, and 
even that of the cleff, but never to efface the dieſis. Tis the 
B flat only which they employ in this laſt caſe, | TW 
| | 2 
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The firſt cuſtom has entirely prevailed; the latter become 
more uncommon, and are aboliſhed day by day ; but it is ne- 
ceſſary to give attention to it in the reading of ancient muſic, 
without which we ſhould often be deceived. 4 ; 
_ BALLET, A theatrical action which is repreſented by the 
dance directed by the muſic : This word is deriyed_ from the old 
French Baller, to dance, to ſing, to amuſe one's ſelf. The mu- 


fic of a ballet ought to have ſtill more cadence and accent than 


that of the vocal, becauſe it is changed to expreſs a greater 
number of things; and 'tis in it alone to inſpire the dancer with 
the warmth and expreſſion that the finger may receive from the 
words; and what is ſtill more, it muſt ſupply, in the language 
of the ſoul and of the paſſions, every thing that the dance can- 
not expreſs to the eyes of the ſpectators. | 
Ballet is alfo the name that is given in France to a confuſed 
kind of opera, wherein the dance is not in the leaſt better regu- 
lated than in the reſt, and cauſes no better effect. In the great- 
eſt part of theſe operas, the acts form ſo many different ſubjects, 
united together only by ſome general ſyſtems, foreign to the 
action, and which the ſpectator could never perceive, had not 
the author given him a hint in the prologue. Thele ballets con- 
tain other ballets, which are generally called Fetes. They are 
a collection of dances which tucceed each other without plot, 
without an union in themſelves, or with the principal action, and 


where the beſt dancers inform ydu of nothing but that they 


dance well. This conduct, ſo little theatrical, ſuffices for a ball, 
where every actor ſatisſies his defire, provided that he amuſes 
himſelf, and where the intereſt which the ſpectator takes in the 
perſonages, diſpenſes with an attention to things; but ſuch a 
deficiency in ſubjects and union, ſhould never be ſuffered on the 
ſtage, not even in the repreſentation of a ball, where the whole 
ought to be united together by ſome ſecret action, which awakens 
the attention, and interefts the ſpectator. This plan in compo- 
ſition is not without example, even in the French opera; and 
Venetiennes. | | 

In general every dance. that . defcribes itſelf alone, and every 
ballet, which is only a ball, ſhould be baniſhed entirely from the 
Iyric theatre. Tn ſhot the actioh of the ſcene is always the re- 
preſentation of another action, and what we' fee therein, is but 
the image of whit ſtrikes our ideas; ſo that it ought not to be 
this, or that dancer, who preſents himſelf before you, but the 
character itſelf which he repreſents. * Therefore, altho? a private 
dance repreſtnts nothing more than itſelf, that of the thea tre 
ſhould neceffüril be tlie imitation of ſomething elſe, is well as 
the actor, who, in his character, repreſents'a perfor it a : 


there may be ſeen a very agreeable proof of it in the Fetes 
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and the ſcenes which exhibit a different place from that wherein 
they ſtand, 
The worſt kind of ballets, is that which treats of allegorical 
ſubjects, and wherein, in conſequence, there is but imitation on 
imitation, The whole art of theſe forts of dramas conſiſts, in 
repreſenting under ſenſible images, a reference purely intellectual, 
and in making the ſpectator reflect on things quite different from 
thoſe he. ſees, as if, inſtead of drawing his attention to the 
ſcence, it were a merit to divert it from its objects. Theſe kinds 
of ballets, beſides, demand ſo great an ingenuity in the dialogue, 
that the muſician rambles, as it were, 1n an unknown country, 
between the points, the alluſions, and epigrams, whilſt the ſpec- 
tator does not forget himſelf for an inſtant. According to {uch 
a proceecing, there will never be any thing but the ſentiment 
which can introduce this on the ſtage, and identify it with the 
actors; every thing that is only intellectual bears it away to the 
piece, and reſtores it to itſelf, As a proof, we ſee that thoſe 
perſons, who wiſh to place the moſt wit in the theatre, are the 
very men that leaſt regard the illuſion. What then can the 
muſician do in thoſe dramas which pay no reſpect or value to 
his art? If muſic expreſſes but ſentiments or images, how can 
it render ideas purely metaphyſic, ſuch as allegories, where the 
mind 1s inceſſantly employed with the reference which the obs 
jets which are preſented to it, bear to thoſe which it muſt re- 
collect in itſelf ? 5 1 
Would the compoſers but reflect on the true principles of their 
art, they would uſe greater caution in the dramas which they 
receive, as well as more truth in the expreſſion of their ſubjects; 
and when the words of an opera will but give ſome ideas, the 
muſic will ſoon be taught to ſpeak. 2 1 

BARCAROLLES, A 116 of ſangs in the Venetian language 
which are ſung by the Gondoliers in Venice. Though the airs 
ff theſe Barcarolles are chiefly formed for the people, and often 
compoſed by the Gondoliers themſelves ; they 4 ſo great 

melody, and ſo pleaſing an accent, that there is no muſician 
in Italy but piques himſelf on knowing and finging them, The 
liberty that the Gondoliers have of viſiting all the theatxes gratis, 
gives them an opportunity of forming the ear and taſte without 
any EEPenct, fo. that they compoſe. and fing their Urs, as per- 
ſons, who, though converſant in the niceties of muſic, will not 
Wels 4nd. -den deen of tha Barearalles The, 
words of theſe ſongs are generally more than natural, like the 
converſation of thoſe who fag them; but thoſe wag are delighted. 
with the faithful picture of a people's manners, and who, beſides, 
lovg. the Venetian dialeR, are eafily led into a fonduels for them, 
ſeduced. by 0 beauty of the aixs, ſa that. many curioſos have 


very large collections of their pieces. Ri 
| K 
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We cannot in conſcience omit remarking, to the glory of 
Taſſo, that the greateſt part of the Gondoliers can recite by 


heart, the chief part of his Jeruſalem Delivered; that many know 


it entirely, and ſpend the nights in their boats, ſinging it al- 


ternatively from one veſſel to another, that it is aſſuredly a moſt 
inimitable Barcarolle. Homer alone had the honour before 


himſelf of being thus celebrated, and no other epic poem has 
fince met with any fimilar renown, _ | 
BARDS, A kind of men, very ſingular, and to this time 
much reſpected among the Gauls, which were at the ſame time 
prophets, poets, and muficians. Bochard derives the word from 
Parat; to ſing; and Camden agrees with Feſtus, that Bard ſig- 
nifies a finger, in the Celtic language, BARD. | 
BARIPVCNI, The ancients called hy this term, five of the 
eight ſounds, or ſtable chords of their ſyſtem, or diagram, that is 
to fay, the Hypate-Hypaton, the Hypate-Meſon, the Mele, the 
paraineſe, and the Nete, Diazeugmenon, (Vide PYcni. TE“ 
TRACHORD.) | | 
BARITONO, A kind of note between tenor and baſs. (Vide 


ConcoRDANT.) | 

BAROQUE, A Baroque, or rough muſic, is that, whoſe 
harmony is confuſed, filled with modulations and diſſonances, its 
notes hard and unnatural, the intonation difficult, and the move- 
ment conſtrained, 9 

It appears evidently that this term muſt be derived from the 
Baroco of the logicians. 

BARRE, C Barre, A kind of meaſure. (Vide C.) 
- BARS, Lines drawn perpendicularly at the end of each mea- 


fare, on the five lines of the ſcale, to ſeparate the meaſure. 


which finiſhes. from that which begins. For which reaſon, thoſe 
notes contained between two bars, always form a complete mea- 
fure, equal 1n quantity and duration to each of the other mea- 
ſures compriſed between two other bars, provided the movement 
does not change; but as there are many ſorts of meaſures which 
greatly differ in their duration, the ſame differences are perceived 
in the quantities contained between two bars of each of theſe 
kinds of meaſures. So in the great triple which is marked by 


2 | | 
this ſign — and which is ſtruck deliberately, the ſum of the 


notes compriſed between two bars ought to make a circular note 
3 , . * * 
and a half, and in the ſinall triple - which is ſtruck quick, the 


| | 5 
two Bars incloſe only three crotchets, or their quantity; 


ſo that eight times the quantity contained between the two __ 
; P 1 
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of this laſt meaſure, compoſes only once the quantity contained 


between two bars of the other. „ 
The chief ſervice of bars is to diſtinguiſh the meaſures, and 
to expreſs their time, which 1s always fixed on that note which 


immediately follows the bar. They are alſo uſed in partitions 


to denote the correſpondent meaſures within each diviſion. 
(Vide PARTITION.) : | ; 
Some hundred years ago, a plan was laid down for drawing 


bars from meaſure to meaſure: The muſic before-hand was 


fimple. There was nothing ſeen therein but rounds, minums, 
and black notes, few crotchets, and hardly ever double crotchets. 
As the diviſions were more equal, the meaſure was more eaſy to 
be followed. However, I have ſeen ſome of our beſt muſicians 
embarraſſed to execute the ancient muſic of Orlando and Claudin. 
They were loſt in the meaſures, thro? an omiſſion of - thoſe bars, 
to which they had been accuſtomed, and followed, with 3 
ſuch parts as had been formerly ſung with rapidity by the muſi- 
cians ot Henry III. and Charles IX. 

BASS, That of the four parts of muſic which is below the 
reſt, the loweſt of all, whence 1s derived its appellation of baſs. 
(Vide PARTITIOx.) Ee FRY 

The baſs is the moſt neceſſary of all the parts, tis on that 
the whole of harmony is eſtabliſhed ; and *tis a general maxim 
among muſicians, that when the baſs is good, the harmony is 
rarely contrary. 

There are a great number of different kinds of the baſs, viz. 
The 8 Baſs, which we ſhall treat of in the following 
article. | 
The Continued, or Thorough Baſs, ſo called becauſe it laſts 
throughout the whole piece: its chief uſe, omitting that of di- 
recting the harmony, is to ſuſtain the voice, and preſerve the 


tone, Tt is believed, that it was one Lodovico V1ana, one of 


whoſe treatiſes is extant, who, about the beginning of the laſt 
century, firſt brought it into uſe. | 

The Figured Baſs, which in lieu of a fingle note, divides its 
quantity in ſeveral other notes under the ſame concord. (Vide 
FicurReED HArmMonY. | ? 

The Conſtrained Baſs, whoſe air or ſubje&, bounded to a ſmall 


number of meaſures, as four or eight, begins afreſh inceſſantly, 
whulſt the ſuperior parts purſue their air and harmony, and vary 


them by different methods, This baſs belongs originally to the 
couplets of the chacon, a kind of tune, but at preſent it is no 
longer uſed, The conſtrained baſs deſcending diatonically, or 
chromatically, and with ſlowneſs from the tonic, or from the 
dominant, 1s admirable for pathetic pieces. Thoſe frequent and 
periodical returns touch inſenſibly the ſoul, and inſpire it with 
a diſpoſition of languor and melancholy, Examples may be ſeen 

in 
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in ſeveral ſeenes of the French opera. But tho? theſe kinds of 
the baſs have a good effect to the ear, it is ſeldom the ſame in 
regard to the airs that they are adapted to, which generally con- 


ſtitute only a fimple accompaniment. Befide the rough and il 


conducted modulations, which can be ſcarcely avoided, theſe 
airs varied in a thouſand methods, and ftill monotonic, produce 
a confuſion by no means harmonious; and as they have but 
little muſic in- themſelves, the parts above are greatly detained 
thro? the conſtraint of the baſs. 5 | 
The Singing Baſs,: is that kind of voice which ſings the part of 
the baſs. There are the baſs recitative, and the baſs in chorus; 
concordants, or baſs tenor, which have their place between the 
tenor and the baſs; baſs's diſtinguiſhed properly by that name 
alone, to which cuſtom has given the name of baſs tenor; and 
laſtly, counter baſs,” the moſt ſo of all the notes which ſing the 
baſs below the baſs itſelf, and which: we muſt not confound with 
a kind of inftrument that bears a ſimilar name. „„ 
FUNDAMENTAL BASS, Is that which is formed only 
from the fundamental ſounds of harmony, ſo that below 3 | 
concord it gives the trve fundamental found of that concord, 
i. e. the ſound from whence it is derived by the laws of har- 
mony.. Wlierein we ſee that the fundamental baſs can have no 
other texture than that of a regular and fundamental ſueceſſion; 
without which, the order of the ſuperior parts would be diſ- 
cordant. To underſtand this well, it muſt be premiſed, that 
according to the ſyſtem of Monſ. Rameau, Which I have con- 
tormed to in this work, every concord, tho? formed of ſeveral 
ſounds, has but one fundamental to it, that is to ſay, that which: 


has produced this concord, and which ſerves as à baſs to it, in 


direct and natural order. Moreover, the baſs which reigns under 


all' the other parts, does not always expreſs the fundamental“ 


tounds of the concords; for amongſt all the ſounds that form a 
concord, the compoſer may appropriate to the baſs whichever 
he thinks preferable, with a view to the order of! this baſs, to 
the beauty of his air, and above all; to the expreſſion, as I ſhall 
explain it in the future pages. In this caſe, the true furida-' 
mental ſound, inſtead of being in its natural place, which is the 
bats, is tranſported into the other parts, or perhaps is not ex- 
5 qe all; and ſueh a concord is ſtiled a ſubverted' concord. 
n its foundation, a ſubverted concord differs not from” the di- 

rect accord which has produced it, for they are ſtill the ſame 
ſounds, but theſe ſounds forming a different combination, all 
thoſe combinations have been long taken for ſo many different 
fundamental concords, and they have received different names, 
which may be ſeen under the word Concord; and which have 
continued to. diſtinguiſh” them, as if the difference of names 
could produce any variation in their nature. | 
Monſ. 
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Monſ. Rameau has ſhewn in his Treatiſe of Harmony, and 


M. d' Alembert, in his Elements of, Muſic, has given a ſtill 
clearer evidence, that many of theſe pretended concords were 
only the ſubverſions of a ſingle one; So, the concord of the 
ſixth is only a perfect concord, whoſe third is tranſported to the 
baſs; in conveying to it the fifth, we ſhall have tlie concord of 
the ſixth fourth. Herein then we ſee three combinations of a 
concord which has but three ſounds ; thoſe which have four are 
capable of four combinations, as every ſound may be conveyed 
to the baſs. But by introducing, under this, another baſs, which 
under all the combinations of the ſame concord, prevents us al- 
ways a fundamental ſound ; it is evident, that the number of 


conſonant concords is reduced to a third, and the number of diſ- 


ſonant to a fourth. Add to that, all the concords by ſuppoſition 
which are ſtill reduced to the ſame fundamentals, and you will 
tind the harmony ſimplified to a degree that one could not have 


expected, conſidering the confuſed ſtate in which its rules were 


founded before the time of M. Rameau. It is certainly, as that 
author obſerves, an aſtoniſhing thing that it has been poſſible 
the practice of that art to be carried to the lieight to which it 
has arrived without knowing its foundation; and that we have 
found exactly every rule, without being able to diſcover the prin- 
ciples from whence it is derived. | | 

After having ſhewn what is the fundamental baſs under the 
accords, let us now ſpeak of its direction, and of the method 
by which it unites the concords together. The precepts of art 
on this head, may be reduced to the fix following rules. 

I. The fundamental baſs ſhould never ſound any other notes 
than thoſe of the Gamut of that tone, in which we are em- 
ployed, or of that thro' which we intend to paſs. This is the 
firſt and moſt indiſpenſible of all its rules. | | 

II. In the ſecond place, its courſe ſhould be ſo ſubmitted to 
the laws of modulation, that it ſhould never ſuffer the idea of a 
note to be loſt, but in taking up that of another, that is to ſay, 
the fundamental baſs ſhould never wander, or ſuffer the tone 
which is before us, to be forgot an inſtant; | 

III. In the third place, it is ſubjected to the union of con- 
cords, and to the preparation of diſſonances, a preparation which, 
as I will ſhew, is only one of the caſes of union, and which, 


_ conſequently, is never neceſſary when the union can exiſt with- 


out it. (Vide Union, to PREPARE.) „ 

IV. By the fourth rule it ought, after every diſſonance, to 
follow the progreſs, which is preſcribed to it thro? the neceſſity 
of preſerving it. | 

V. By the tifth, which is only a ſummary of the precedent, 
the fundamental baſs ought only to move in conſonant intervals; 
as it is only in a' caſe of broken cadence, or after a concord of 
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the diminiſhed ſeventh, that it aſcends diatonically, Every 
other movement of the fundamental baſs is erroneous. - 
VI. Finally, by the fixth, the fundamental baſs or harmony 
ſhould undergo no ſyncope, but ſhould denote the meaſure and 
time by a well cadenced change of concords; for the purpoſe 
that the diſſonances, which ought to be prepared, ſhould be 10 
on a weak time, but particularly that all the ſtops ſhould be 
found on a-ffrong time. This fixth rule meets with a great 
number of exceptions, but the compoſer ſhould ſtill be attentive 
to it if he wiſhes to form a piece, wherein the movement may 
be well pointed, and whoſe meaſure may fall with grace. 
Wherever theſe rules are obſerved, the harmony will be re- 
gular, and without error, which will not however prevent the 
muſic from being diſpleaſing. (Vide ComeosITION.) 1. 
One word of diſcuſſion on the fifth rule will not be by any 
means uſeleſs. Let the fundamental baſs be ſhifted as we pleaſe, 
if it be well formed, we ſhall find therein but theſe two things, 
either perfect concords or conſonant movements, without which 
theſe concords could have no union, or diſſonant accords in the 
Akts of cadence; in every other caſe, the diſſonance can neither 


be well placed, or well preſerved. : 
Thence it follows, that the fundamental baſs can have no 
regular courſe, but by one of theſe three methods. 1ſt. To aſ- 
ccnd or deſcend from a third or ſixth. 2dly. From a fourth or 
iifth. 3dly. To aſcend diatonically to the method of the diſſo- 
nance, which forms the union, or by courlery, on a perfect 
concord. In regard to the diatonic deſcent, it is a plan entirely 
aboliſhed in the fundamental baſs, or at the moſt tolerated in * 
caſe of two conſecutive perfect concords, ſeparated by a ſtop 
expreſt or underſtood” therein. This rule has no other excep- 
tion; and *tis thro* not having diſcovered the true foundation 
of certain paſſages, that M. Rameau has made the fundamental 
bats deſcend diatonically on the concords of the ſeventh, which 
cannot be ſuffered in a complete harmony. (Vide CADENCE, 
134s5S0NANCE.). [2 | 5 ; 
The fundamental baſs, which is added only as a proof of har- 
mony, is cut off in the execution, and often it would form a 
very ill efe& ; for it is according to M. Rameau, for the judg- 
ment and not the car: — It would at leaſt produce a very diſ- 
guiting monotony by the frequent returns of the ſame concord, 
which is dilguited and varied more agreeably in a combination, 
by different methods on the thorough baſs, without reckoning 
that the different revolutions 'of harmony furniſh a thouſand 
methods of adding freſh beauties to the air, and a new energy 
to the expreſſion. (Vide CoxncuRD.) PIES oo 
If the fundamental baſs does not ſerve for the compoſition of 
good muſic, if even it.ought to be retrenched in the execution. 
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I ſhall be aſked in what particular it is of ſervice? I anſwer, 
that in the firſt place it ſerves as a rule for ſcholars to learn the 
methods of forming a regular l and giving to every part 
the diatonic and elementary courſe which 1s preſcribed to them 
by this fundamental baſs. It ſerves, ſecondly, as I have already 
ſaid, to diſcover if an harmony already compoſed be good and 
regular; for every harmony which cannot be ſubmitted to a 


fundamental baſs, is regularly incorrect. It is of uſe laſtly, to 


find a thorough baſs under a given air; although, in fact, he 
who is not able to compoſe directly a r baſs, will not 
be ſuperior in the compoſition of a fundamental; and much leſs 
will he know the art of transforming this fundamental bats into 
a good thorough baſs. Herein then lie the principal rules that M. 
Rameau lays down for the diſcovering the fundamental baſs in 


a given air. 


1. To be certain of the tone or mode by which the air is 
begun, and of all thoſe thro' which we paſs, There are alſo 
rules for this diſcovery of the tone, but ſo long, ſo vague, and 
incomplete, that the ear is formed a long time before the rules 
are learned; and the fool, who would endeayour to make uſe 
of them, will only gain, the habit of proceding note by note, 
without ever knowing where he is, | : | 

II. To try ſucceffively on each note the principal chords of 
the tone, beginning by the moſt analogous, and continuing to the 
moſt diſtant, if we lie under that neceſſity, | | 

III. To be attentive if the choſen chord can time with the 
inferior parts in what precedes, and what follows, by a good fun- 
damental ſucceſſion; and when that cannot be dane, to return 
to our former plan, 8 | 3 | 

IV. Never to vary the note of the fundamental baſs till we 
have exhauſted all the conſequent notes of the parts below, 
which can enter into its accord, or till ſome ſyncopating note in 
the air, may receive two or more nates of the baſs, to prepare 
the preſerved diſſonances in a regular continuance. 

V. To ſtudy well the inter- union of phraſes, the poſſible ſuc- 
ceſſion of cadences, whether full, whether avoided, and particu- 
larly the ſtops which come generally every four or two meaſures, 
for the purpoſe of making them always fall on perfect or on ir- 


regular cadences. . 3 | 5 
VI. Laſtly, to obſerve all the foregoing rules for the compo- 
ſition of the fundamental baſs, Here then, are the chief obler- 
vations to be made for finding one under a given air, for there 
are often ſeveral to be found; but whatever may be ſaid, if the 
air has accent and character, there is one fundamental baſs only 
which we can adapt to it. | „ 1 
After having given a clear ſummary of the method of com- 
poſing a fundamental baſs, there would remain alſo to ſhew the 
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method of transforming it into a thorough baſs; and that would 


be eaſy, if it were neceſſary to look only at the diatonic courſe, 


and the pleaſing notes of this baſs; but let us not think, that 


the baſs, which is the guide and ſupport of harmony, the ſoul, 


and, to uſe the expreſſion, the interpreter of the air, is confined 


to rules ſo ſimple. There are others which ariſe from à more 
fare and radical principle, a principle ingenious, tho” concealed, 


which has been felt by all the artiſts of genius, without having 


been ever unravelled by any one. I think I haye hit on the bu 


of it in my Letter on the French Muſic: I have have ſpoken 
ſufficiently for thoſe who comprehend me: 1 ſhall never ex- 
plain it clearly to thoſe who do not. (Vide through the whole, 


NIiTy of MELopy.) | Tg 
I make no mention here of the ingenious Syſtem of Monſ. 


Serre, of Geneva, or of his double fundamental baſs, becauſe the 
principles, which he had examined with a ſagacity worthy of 


praiſe, have been fince expoſed to view, by Monl. Tartins, in 
a work, which I will treat of before the conclufion of the pre» 
ſent. (Vide SYSTEM.) by 


2 


' BEATING, A particularity or grace in the French airs, 


which confiſts in elevating and ſtriking a quaver, on a note in- 


ſtantaneouſly begun. There 1s this difference between the ca- 


dence and the beating, that the cadence begins by the note ſu- 
perior to that whereon it is marked, aſter which we ſtrike al- 
teratively the ſuperior. note, and the true one, whereas the beat- 
ing begins by the found itſelf of the note that bears it, after 


which we ſtrike alternatively that note, and that which is above 


it, E, G: theſe tones of the throat, mi, re, mi, re, mi, re, ut, ut, 


are a cadence; and the following re, mi, re, mi, re, mi, re, ut, 


re, mi, are a beating. 


* BEATINGS, in the plural, Whenever two ſtrong and well 


faſtained notes, like thoſe of the organ, are harſh and diffonant 
together, on the approach of a conſonant interval, they form, 
by. more or leſs frequent ſhakes, an irregularity of ſound which 
impreſſes on the ear, an effect nearly fimilar to the beating of 
the pulſe on the hand, for which reaſon, Monſ. Sauveur has 


given them alſo the term of beatings : theſe ſtrokes become ſo 


much the more frequent, as the interval draws nearer to 
jaſtneſs, and whenever they reach it, they are confounded with 
the vibrations of the ſound. RE 1 | 


Monſ. Serre pretends, in his Eſſay on the principles of Har- 


mony, that theſe beatings, produced through the concurrence of 
two ſounds, are only an acouſtic appearance, occaſioned by the 
vibrations of their two ſounds. Theſe beatings, according to 
him, have equally a place when the interval is conſonant, but 
the rapidity, in which they are then counfounded, not ſuffering 
them to be diſtinguiſhed by the ear, there ought to follow, not- 

| IT an 


0 


1. 


an one preciſely as reſults in the proots cited by Monſ. Serre, 


and ſince expanded by Monſ. Tartins, from the concurrence of 


two ſharp and conſonant ſounds, (under the word ſyſtem may 
be ſeen, that the diſſonances alſo produce them), ** What is 
e very certain,” continues Monſ. Serre, “ is, that their beat- 
“ ings, their co-incident vibrations, which are followed with 
«© more or leſs rapidity, are exactly ſimilar in meaſure to the 
« vibrations, which the fundamental ſound would really pro- 
6 duce, if, thro! means of a third corpo ſonoro, it was actually 
made to reſound.“ | 8 25 

This very ſpecious explanation is not perhaps without its dif- 
ficulties; for the connection of two ſounds is never more com- 
poſed than when it approaches to the ſimplicity which produces 
from it a conſonance; and the vibrations ought never to coin» 
cide more rarely than when they reach almoſt to an ifochroniſin ; 
from whence it muſt follow, in my opinion, that. the Beatings 
ought to ſlacken, in proportion as they become more quick, 
then in an inftaat reunite, in the moment that the concord is 


juſt. 


The obſervation of the beatings is an excellent rule to be con- 


ſulted on the beft ſyſtem of modification. (Vide Mop1t1ea- 


TION) For it is evident, that amongſt all poſſible modifications, 


that which leaves the feweſt beatings in the organ, is moſt pleaſing 


to nature and the ear. Moreover, it is a conſtant and well- 
known circumſtance among organiſts, that the changes of thirds 
major, produce beatings more torcible and more diſagreeable than 
thoſe of the Fifths. In this caſe nature herſelf has choſen. 


BATTERY, The method of ſtriking and repeating ſucceſ- 


fively on different ſtrings of an inſtrument, the various ſounds 


which compoſe a concord, and of paſſing in this manner from 
concord to concord by the ſame variation of notes. This bat- 
tery is but a continued arpeggio, but the whole of its notes are 
detatched inſtead of being conjoined as in the arpeggio. | 

- BEATER OF TIME, One whoſe office is in beating time 
in a concert. (Vide the following Article.) | 
TO: BEAT TIME, Is to ſpecify. the variety of time, by 
motions of the hand or foot, which denote its duration, and by 
which all ſimilar meaſures are rendered exactly equal in their 
chronical powers or time in the execution. There are meaſures 
which are ſtruck by one time only, others by two, three, or 
four, which is the greateſt number of times ſpecified, that can 
be contained within a meaſure, A four tim'd meafure allo can 
always be divided into two meaſures of two times each. In all 
their different meaſures, the _— time is. always on the _ 
1 , | whic 
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| an abſolute ceſſation of the ſtrokes, but an appearance of a flat 
and thorough ſound, a kind of leſs perceptib'e humming. ſuch 
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which immediately follows the bar: «the raiſed time is always 
that which precedes, unleſs it happens that the meaſure contains 
but one time, and even in that caſe we muſt always ſuppoſe a 
weaker time, ſince we cannot beat without having raiſed, 

The degrees of ſlowneſs or of quickneſs which are given to 
meaſure, Need on many circumſtances. Iſt, From the powers 
of the notes which compoſe the meaſure, we may my plainly 
ſee, that a meaſure which contains a circle, viz. O, ſhould be 
ſtruck more forcibly, and have a longer duration than that wh ich 
contains a crotchet, viz. f 2dly, From the movement expreſſe 
by the French or Italian word, which is often placed at the be- 
ginning, Gai, Vite, Lent, &c. All theſe words denote an equal 
number of modulations in the movement of a fimilar kind of 
meaſure. ' 2dly and laſtly, From the character of the air itſelf, 

which, if well executed, will neceffarily ſtrike us with its true |» 
movement. | | ee | | 33 
Te French muſicians beat time differently from the Italians, 
The one, in a four timed meaſure, ſtrikes the two firſt ſucceſ- 
fively, and raiſes the others. They ſtrike alſo the two firſt in a 
_ three tim'd meaſure, and raiſe the third. The French ſtrike the 
firſt time only, and ſpecify the others by different motions of 
the hand on' the right and left, However, the French mufic 
would be in want of a well- marked meaſufe, much more than 
the Italian, for it does not convey its cadence within itſelf ; 
its movements have no natural precifion ; the meaſure is ex- 
tended or diminiſhed at the option of the finger. How greatly 
are our ears diſguſted at the French opera with the diſagreeable 
and continual. fiviſe, which is made by the ſtrokes of him who 
bears the time, and who has been ingeniouſly compared to a 
wood- cutter felling a tree! But 'tis an inevitable evil. With- 
out that noiſe the meaſure could not be felt. The mufic itſelf 
does not expreſs it. On which account foreigners can perceive 
no movements in the French airs. If we pay attention to this, 
awe ſhall find, that herein lies one of the fſpecrfic differences be- 
tween the French and Italian muſic. In Italy, the meaſure is 
the whole fpirit of the, mafic ; *tis a well expreffed meafure 
which gives it that accent which renders it fo delightful. Tis 
the meaſure alfo which dire&s the muſician in the execution. 
In France, on the contrary, *tis the muſician who dire@ts the 
meaſure : He-enervates and disfigures it without hefitation or 
feruple. But what am I ſaying ? The excellence of tafte itfelf 
contifts in not ſuffering it to be perceived; a precaution of which 
(into the _— it ſtands in ne great need. The opera of 
Paris is the only European theatre where the meaſure is ſtruck 
- w*Rhout being followed. In every other part they follow it 
without beating. . e 
p - ES. | There 
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There reigns herein a general error, which a little reflection 
will eafily aboliſh, It is imagined, that a hearer beats the time 
of an air which he hears, only becauſe he feels it forcibly ; and 


*tis, on the contrary, becauſe it is not ſufficiently ſenſible, or that 


he does not well enter into its ſpirit, that he endeavours, by the. 
addition of motiens of the hand or foot to make amends for. 
what is wanting in this particular to the ear. As little as a 
piece of mufic regards its cadence, we may fee the generality of 
the French, in attending to it, make a thouſand contorſions, and 
an inconceivable jargon to affiſt the meaſure in its courſe, and the 


ear, in feeling it. Subſtitute Italians or Germans in their place, 


you will not perceive the leaſt noiſe, or ſee the moſt minute geſ- 
ture that has any connection with the meaſure. Is it, poſſibly, 
that the Germans and Italians were leſs ſenſible of the meaſure 
than the French? There are ſeveral of my readers who would 
not in the leaſt ſcruple in ſaying ſo; but would they alſo ad- 


vance, that the moſt ingenious muſicians are thoſe who enter 


leaſt into the ſpirit of the muſic. It is inconteſtable that they 
are thoſe who beat the leaſt, and when, by dint of exercile, they 
have gained the habit of always feeling it, they do not beat at 
all:: this is a proof of experience that may be ſeen daily 
throughout the world. It may be faid alſo, that the ſame per- 
ſons, whom I accuſe of beating time only thro* an inſufficien 

feeling, do not beat in the airs where it is not to be felt; and 

anſwer, that in that caſe *tis becauſe they do not feel it at all. 
The ear muſt be ſtruck at leaſt with ſome kind of connection 
with the meaſure, that inftinſ may endeavour to ſtrengthen 
BY | | 
The ancients, fays Monf, Burette, beat time in many dif- 
ferent methods. The moſt general conſiſted in the motion of 
the foot, which was raiſed from the ground, and ſtruck it alter- 
nativele, according to the meaſure of the two equal or unequal 
times (Vide RYyME.) This was commonly the office of the 
muſic-maſter, who was called Kap, becauſe he was ſitu- 
ated in the midſt of the choir of muſicians, and in an elevated 
ſituation, that he might be more eaſily ſeen and heard by all the 
company, Theſe time beaters were called in Greek wodoxTuros 
and TodaoÞoi, on account of the noiſe of their feet currora pie, 
on account of the uniformity of their geſtures, and, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, of the monotony of the rhyme, which 
they always beat à deux tems. They were called in Latin 
pedarii, podarii, pedicularii. They beat time not only with the 
ſoot, but alſo with the right hand, and conjoined all the fingers 
to ſtrike within the hollgw of the left, and he who expreſſed the 
harmony in this manner, was called Manuductor. Beſide this, 


beating of hands and nou of flippers, the ancients had ſtill, for 
5 7 F 2 ſtriking 
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ſtriking the time, that of cockell-ſhells, oyſter-ſhells, and the 
ſmall bones of animals, which they truck againſt one another, 
as we at preſent perform with caſtanets and other ſimilar inſtru- 


ments. All this ſo diſagreeable and ſuperfluous noiſe among us, 


on account of the equality of the meaſure, was not the fame in 
thoſe times, where the frequent changes of feet and rhyme re- 
quired a concord much more difficult, and gave to the noiſe itſelf 
a variety much more harmonious, and more ſtriking. We may 
moreover ſay, that the cuſtom of beating in this manner was in- 
troduced onſy in caſe the harmony ſhould become languiſhing, 
and ſhould loſe its accent and energy. The higher we riſe, the 
fewer examples we find of theſe beaters of time, and in muſic. 
of the remoteſt antiquity, we cannot diſcover any. _ 8 
TO BAWL, Ts to exert the voice in ſinging in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the ſounds can be no longer diviſible, and have a 
greater reſemblance to cries than finging. The French muſic 
58 be bawled: *tis in that that its moſt forcible expreſſion con- 
OOO 2 ac an oponcier gene EGO $7490 
BI, A ſyllable which ſeveral foreign muſicians uſed formerly 
for the pronunciation of the ſound of the gamut, which 1s called 
by the French fi. (Vide Sr.) _ RR ee TIS DW 
_ BISCHROMA, An Italian word which expreſſes triple 
crotchets. Whenever this word is written under a collection of 
notes, equal, and of a greater power than the triple crotchets, it. 
denotes, that the powers of thoſe notes ſhould be divided into. 
triple crotchets, according to the real diviſion which is generally 
found in the firſt time. Tis an invention of authors adopted by 
mitato:s, particularly in the partitions, to ſpare pains and paper. 
(Vide Cgorenxr.) . | . 
BOREE, A kind of air, appropriated to the dance which 
goes under the ſame name as that which is. generally ſuppoſed to 
take its origin from Auvergne, and which 1s {till in uſe in that 
province. The boree has two lively times, and begins with a 


crotchet before it is truck. It ſhould have, as the generality of 
dances, two parts and four meaſures, or a multiple of four to 
each, In theſe kinds of airs we frequently join the latter half of 
— firſt time to the former of the ſecond by a ſyncopated 
mum. | 13 . „ f 9 i 
BOUTADF „An ancient kind of leſſer ballet, which was exe- 
cuted, or appeared to be, impromptu. The muſicians have 
tometines given this name to pieces or ideas which they exe- 
cuted in the ſame manner on their inſtruments, . and which are 
otherwile-ſtiled caprices or fantaſies. (Vide thoſe words.) | 
TO BRAWL, Is to outdo the natural extent of the voice, 


and fing with-all our poſlible violence, as the church-wardens 


in the villages of Lutrin, and ſeveral muſicians elſewhere,. - * 
1 15 ks BRAWL, 


0 


[3] 
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BRAWL, A kind of dance very lively, which is performed 


in a circle, with a ſhort tune in rondeau, that is to ſay, with 
the ſame concluſion at the end of every couplet. | | 
BREF, An adverb which we often find in ancient muſic, 


written above the note which concludes' a phraſe or an air, to 


denote that this finale ſhould be leſſened by a out and ſhort, 
ſound, inſtead. of preſerving its entire force. _ (Vide To Crip.) 


This word is however uſeleſs, as we have a ſign which may ex- 


reſs it. | | | 
f BREVE, A note which paſſes with double the quickneſs of 


the preceding; for which reaſon the crotchet is ſhort after a 
pricked minum, and the quaver after a pricked crotchet, - We 
could not call a note that is equal to the half of the preceding. 
a breve, wherefore a crotchet is not breve after a ſimple 
minum, nor a quayer after a crotchet, unleſs we make uſe of, 
a ſyncope. Ti 2 


n church muſic it is quite different. To anſwer exactly to 


the quantity of ſyllables, the breve is equal to the half of a long 


ſyllable. - Moreover, a long note has often a tail to diſtinguiſh ' 


it from a ſhort, which never has any, which circumſtance is a 
direct oppoſition to muſic, where the round which has no tail, 


.' 


/ 


PowERs of the NorzEs.) L , 
BREVE, Is alſo a name which our ancient muſicians gave, 
and the Italian ftill give to that old kind of note that we ex- 


mo by the term quarree.” There were two ſorts'of -Brevye's, _ ; 


or inſtance, the true and perfect, which is divided into three 


equal parts, and is equal to three rounds, or ſemi-breves in 


triple meaſure; and the changed or imperfe& breve, which we 
divide into two = parts, and which is equal to two ſemi- 
breves only in a double meaſure. This laſt kind of breve, is 
that which is marked by the ſign of C barre,. and the Italians 
call ſtill by the name of alla breve, the meaſure of two quick 


is the double of the minum which has one. (Vide MEASsUnE, 


times, which they make uſe of in pieces of muſic,” da Capella. 


(Vide ALLA BREvE.) 3 . x 
BUZZING, A thorough baſs which is always continuing in 
the ſame ſound, as are thoſe generally from: the inſtruments 
which we call Bag- pipes. 1 | 


BUCOLIASM, An ancient ruftic, ſong, (Vide Sono.) 


= 
* * 
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This letter, in our ancient muſic, was the ſign of the minor 

A. imperfect extent, from whence the ſame letter has continued 

among us, as that of a four timed meaſure, which includes ex- 
1355 an equal power of notes. (Vide Mopk.) | 

e BARRE, The fign of a quick four timed meaſure, or a 

ſer” two timed. It is marked by a perpendicular line which 


C SOL UT, e SOL, FA UT, or fimply C, A character 
3: or term of mufic, which indicates the firſt Note of the gamut, 
„ which we call ut, (Vide Gauur.) It is alſo the ancient fign 
1 of one of the three keys of muſic. (Vide CLET r.)) 
1 CACOPHONV, A diſcordant uniſon of ſeyeral ill choſen, 
or qiſagreeing ſounds.— This word is derived from xaxec, ill, and 

Sem, a found, For which reaſon it is called cacaphony by the 


enerality of muficians in an improper pronunciation. | 
CADENCE. The termination of an harmonic phraſe, either 
on a ſtop, or a perfect concord, ar, to ſpeak in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, it is every paſſage from a diſſonant accord to any other 
whatſoever, for we can never remove from a diſſonant accord 
but by an.a& of cadence, Moreover, as every harmonic phraſe is 
dy-neceſfity. conjoined by. diſſonances expreſſed or underſtood, it 
fall AWs, ** harmony in general is properly a collection of ca- 
That which we call act of cadence, takes jt origin always from 
two. fundamental ſounds, one of which denotes the cadence, and 
the other its termination. 1 
A there can be no diſſonance without a cadence, neither can 
there be any cadence without its diſſonance expreſſed or under- 
ſtood; for to give expreſſion to a ftop, ſomething anterior muſt, 
ſuſpend it, and this ſomething can be nothing, unleſs a diſſonance, 
2 implicit ſentiment of that diſſonance: were it otherwiſe, 
the two concords, being cqually perfect, we might make a pauſe 
on the firſt; the ſecond would not diſcover itſelf, and therefore 
moſt become unneceſſary,” The concard formed on the firſt 
ſound of a cadence, ſhould, conſequently, be always diſſonant, 
that is to ſay, ſhould ſuſtain or ſuppoſe a diſſonance. | 
| In regard to the ſecond, it may be conſonant or diſſonant, juſt 
' nt as we chuſe, either to preſerve or to elude the ſtops. If it be 
"i 5 conſonant, the cadence is full; if diſſonant, the cadence is avoid - 
| . ed or imitated, FT. > : J 
We generally reckan four kinds of cadences, that is to ſay, 
rfe& cadence, imperfe& or irregular cadence, cadence inter- 


Lopes, and broken cadence. Theſe are the denominations Whig 1 
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Monſ. Rameau has given to them, and the reaſons whereof Thall 
be ſeen hereafter, HS e 

I. Whenſoever after a concord of the ſeventh, the fundamental 
baſs deſcends from the fifth on a perfect concord, 'tis a full 
perfect cadence, which proceeds always from a dominant tonie 
to a tonic; but if the perfect cadence be avoided by a diſſo- 
nance added to the ſecond note, we may begin a ſecond cadence 3 


in avoiding the firſt on that ſecond note, avoid this'fecond ca- 


| dence, and 1 a third on the third note; then $0 on in the 
ſame plan'as far as we pleaſe, by aſcending from the fourth, or 
deſcending from the fifth on all the chords of the tune, and 
this forms a ſucceſſion of avoided perfect cadences. In this ſuc- 
ceſſion, which is without a doubt, the moſt harmonious, two 
parts, viz. thoſe which form the ſeventh and the fifth deſcend on 
the third and eighth of the following concord, whereas the two 
other parts, viz. thoſe which form the third and eighth, remain 
to compole in their. turn, the ſeventh and the fifth, and deſcend 


immediately in an alternate direction with the two others, In 
this manner ſuch a ſueceſſion promotes a: deſcendant harmony. 


It ſhould never ſtop but on a dominant tonie, to fall immediately 
on the tonic by a full cadence, CE 


* 


. a | 

. If the fundamental baſs, inſtead of deſoending from the 
| Efth after a concord of the ſeventh, deſcends only on the third, 
the cadence is called interrupted. This can never be full, but it 
muſt neceſſarily fall out, that the ſecond note of this cadence 
ſuſtains another diſſonant accord, We may in the ſame manner 


continue to deſcend from the third, or aſcend from the fixth,- by 
concords of the ſeventh, which makes a ſecond ſucceſhon of a- 


voided cadences, but much leſs perfect than the preceding, for 


the ſeventh, which unites with the third in the perfect cadence, 
- vautey 
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unites here with the eighth, whence proceeds a leſſer harmony, 


and which makes alſo two eighths to be underſtood, ſo that to 
avoid them, we muſt either remove the diſſonance or deſtroy the 
harmony. | | = 


. Whereas the interrupted cadence can never be full, it follows 
thence that a phraſe ean never be concluded by it, but we muſt 


have recourſe. to the perfe& cadence to make the concord domi- 


* 


Interrupted Cadences avoided, | 


COR 

The interrupted cadence forms alſo, by its ſucceſſion, a de- 
ſcendant harmony, but there is one ſound only which deſcends, 
The three others remain in order to deſcend,” each in its turn, 
/f EMOSE B, s | 

There are ſome who erroneouſly miſtake an overthrow of the 
perfect cadence for an interrupted cadence, wherein the baſs, 
after a concord of the ſeventh, deſcends from the third, ſuſtain- 
ing a concord of the fixth, but every one muſt ſee that ſuch a 
courſe, not being fundamental, can by no means conſtitute a ca- 
dence proper to it. | | | 

III. Broken cadence is that wherein the fundamental baſs, in- 
ſtead of aſcending from the fourth after a concord of the ſeventh, 
as in the perfect cadence, aſcends only a degree. This cadence 
is ofteneſt avoided by a ſeventh on the ſecond note. It. is cer- 
tain that it cannot be rendered full but by licence, for in ſuch 
a caſe there is neceſſarily a want of uniſon, | mr 
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6 Brolen Cadence, 


0 Hull witha Tie A. 
5 Asvcided with a Tie B. 


A ſucceffion of broken cadences avoided is ſtill deſcendant. 
Three ſounds therein deſcend, the eighth remains alone to pre- 
pare the diſſonance; but ſuch a ſucceſſion is rough, badly modu- 
lated, and is ſeldom put in practice. | | 


IV. When the Baſs deſcends by an interval of the fifth, from 


the dominant on the tonic, it is, as I have ſaid, an act of perfect 
cadence. If, on the contrary, the baſs aſcends by a fifth from 
the tonic to the dominant, tis an act of irregular and imperfect 
cadence. . To diſcover it, we add to the concord of the tonic a 
ſixth major, whence this concord takes the name of fixth added. 
(Vide Concornr.). This: fixth; which forms a diſſonance on 
the fifth, is alſo healed as i diſſonance on the fundamental baſs, 
and, as ſuch, obliged to extend itſelf by aſcending diatonically 
on the third of the following concord. | 

The imperfect cadence forms almoſt an abſolute oppoſition to 
the perfe& cadence. In the firſt concord of each we divide the 
fourth, which is placed between the Fifth and the eighth, by a 
diſſonance, which forms therein a new third, and this diſſonance 
ought to be reduced on the following concord; therein lies what 


theſe two cadences have in common with each other, but here- 


after the contrariety which they maintasnsnx. 
In the perfect cadence, the ſound which is added fixes itſelf at 
the top of the interval of the fourth, near to the eighth, form- 


ing a third before the fifth, and produces a diſſonance minor, 
which is avoided by deſcending ; whereas the fundamental baſs 


aſcends from the fourth, or deſcends from the fifth of the domi- 
nant to the tonic, to maintain a perfect pauſe. In the imperfect 
cadence, the ſound which is added is fixed at the bottom of the 
interval of the fourth, 2 the fifth, and forming a ray 
' ©2 WI 
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with the eighth, it produces a major diſſonance, which is avoided 
by aſcending ; whereas the fundamental baſs deſcends from the 

fourth, or aſcends from the fifth of the tenic to the dominant, 
to eſtabliſh an imperfect pauſe, -Monſ. Rameau, who firſt made 
mention of this cadence, and who admits many exceptions from 
it, forbids us in his Treatiſe on Harmony, page 117, to admit 
that wherein the added ſound is in the flat, ſuſtaining a concord 

of the ſeventh, and that, with a very weak argument, which I 
have made mention of under the word concord, He has taken 
this concord of the ſeventh as fundamental, ſo that we muſt pre- 
ſerve a ſeventh by another ſeventh, a diſſonance by an equal 
diſſonance, by a fimilar movement on the fundamental baſs. - If 
ſuch a method of treating the diſſonances could be ſuffered, we 
had as well ſhut our ears, and throw our rules into the flames, 
But the harmony, under which this author has placed ſo ſtrange 
a fundamental bats, is clearly overthrown by an imperfect ca» 
dence, avoided by a ſeventh added upon the ſecond note, 


Reverfion of the Sixth added. 
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B. F. from M. Rameau, | The true B. F. 
And this is fo true, that the thorough baſs, which ftrikes the 
diſtonance, is neceſſarily obliged to aſcend diatonically to pre- 
ſerve it, without which the paſſage could be of no avail. I 
confeſs, that in the ſame work, page 22, Monſ. Rameau gives 
2 ſimilar example with the fundamental baſs; and ſince he diſ- 
approves in formal terms, the overthrow which reſults from this 
«baſs, ſoch a paſſage ſeryes only to diſcover, in his book, one 
contradiction more, And as much ag this ſame author, in a fu- 
ture work (Gener. Harmon, page 186) ſeems to recolle& the 
true origin of this paſſage; he ſpeaks of it ſo obſcurely, and fays - 
again ſo poſitively, that one ſeventh is preſerved by another, 
"that we may ſee clearly, that he only takes therein a compara- 
tive view, and that at the bottom his ſentiments remain the 
ſame, ſo that we have the privilege of retorting againft him the 
| | reproach 
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reproach which he confers on Maſſon, not to have known how 
to ſee the imperfect cadence in one of his perverſions. | 

This ſame imperfe& cadence extends itſelf alſo from the ſub- 
dominant to the tonic. We may alſo avoid it, and give it, by 
this method, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral notes, whoſe concords will 

compoſe an aſcendant harmony, in the which the ſixth and 
eighth aſcend on the third and fifth of the concord, whereas the 
the third and fifth remain to form the eighth and prepare the 
ſixth. = ET | 

Doo author that T know of, before Monſ. Rameau, has fpoken 

of this harmonic riſe; himſelf has only given us a view of it; 
and it is certain, that we could neither practiſe a long continu- 
ance of ſimilar cadences, on account of the major fixths which 
would remove the modulation, nor even fill the whole of its har- 
mony without a precaution, „ 9 
Alfter having laid open the rules and conſtitution of the differ 
ent cadences, let us take a view of the reaſons which Monſ. 
TY Alembert gives, from Monſ. Rameau, of their denomina- 

tions, * | 

The perfe& cadence conſiſts in a courſe of the fifth, by de- 

Fonding? and, on the contrary, the imperfect confiſts in a courſe 

of the fifth in aſcending. Herein hes the reaſon: When I fay 
ut fol, fol is already encloſed within ut, fince every ſound, as 
ut, carries its twelfth with it, the fifth of which, viz, ſol, is 
the eighth; ſo when we go from ut to ſol, *tis the generating 
ſound which paſſes to its product, in ſuch a manner though, that 
the ear always wiſhes to return to this firſt generator; on the 
contrary, when we ſay ſol ut, tis the product which returns to 
its generator, the ear is ſatisfied, and wiſhes nothing more, 
Moreover in this. courſe, fol ut, the ſol makes itſelf again under- 
| ſtood in ut; by this means the ear hears at once the generator 
* and its product, whereas, in the courſe ut ſol, the ear, which in 
the firſt ſound had heard ut and fol, hears nothing more in the 
ſecond than ſol without ut. Wherefore the ſtop or cadence from 
ſol to ut, has a greater perfection than the cadence or ſtop, from 
ut to fol. _ Ls | | 
lt ſeems, continues Monſ. D* Alembert, that in the principles 
of Monſ. Rameau, we may furthermore explain the effect of the 
broken cadence, and the interrupted. Let us ſuppoſe, for this 
purpoſe, that after a concord of the ſeventh, fol, fi, re, fa, we 
. atcend diatonjcally, by a broken cadence to the concord ja, ut, 
mi, ſol; It is vide that this concord is deſtroyed by the con- 
cord of the ſub-dominant, ut, mi, ſol, la; wherefore, the courſe 
of broken cadence is equivocal to this ſucceſſion, ſol, fi, re, fa, 
ut, mi, ſol, la, which is nothing different from a perfect cadence, 
in the which ut inſtead of being uſed as tonic is rendered ſub- 
| dominant, 
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dominant. Every , tonic, ſays Monſ. D* Alembert, ean always be 
rendered ſub-dominant by changing its mode, I will add, that 
it can even bear the concord of a fixth added, without undergo- 
Ns Tron. change. FE 0 . ; 

n regard to the interrupted cadence, which conſiſts in deſcend- 
ing from one dominant on another by the interval of the third 
in this method, fol, fi, re, fa, — mi, ſol, ſi, re, it ſeems, that we 
may ſtill explain it. In effect, the ſecond concord, mi, ſol, fi, re, 
is overthrown by the concord of the ſub-dominant, fol, fi, re, mi; 
for which reafon the interrupted cadence is . equivocal to this 
ſucceſſion, ſo), fi, re, fa,—ſol, f1, re, mi, where the note ſol, 
after having been uſed as dominant, is rendered ſub-dominant by 
changing the mode, which is permitted, and left to the option 
of the compoſer. Ee | | 4 

Theſe explanations are ingenious, and ſhew what uſe we may 
make of the double employ in thoſe paſſages, which ſeem to have 
the leaſt connection 5 85 it. However, the intention of Monſ. 
D' Alembert, is not ſurely that we ſhould make uſe of them in 
teality in theſe paſſages 4 practice, but only for the compre- 


henſion of the changes. For inſtance, the double employ of the 


anterrupted cadence: would prevent the diſſonance fa, by the 
. diſſonance mi, wick 1s contrary to rules, to the utility of rules, 
and particularly to the judgment of the ear; for in the ſenſation 
of the ſecond concord, ſol, fi, re, mi, at the continuance of the 


. firſt fol, fi, re, fa, the ear is more attached towards the removal 


of the re, than to admit the mi as diſſonant. Beginners, in ge- 
neral, ſhould be acquainted, that the double employ may be 
admitted on a concord of the ſeventh, in the continuance of a 
conſonant accord; but that as ſoon as the concord of the ſeventh 


follows one ſimilar to itſelf, the double employ can have no ad- 
miſſion. It is neceſſary that they know alſo that the tone ought 


not to be changed by any other diſſonant accord than the ſen- 


o 


. ible. ; whence it follows, that in the broken cadence we cannot 


ſuppoſe any variation of tone. 


: ” 


_ There is another kind of cadence which the muſicians do not 
Took upon as ſuch, and which, according to its definition, is, 
however, a true one: Tis the paſſage of the concord of the ſe- 
venth diminiſhed on the ſenſible note, to the concord of the 
tonic. In this paſlage, there is found no harmonic. union, and 
it is the ſecond example of this default, in what is called ca- 
dence. One might regard the harmonious tranfitions as me- 
thods of avoiding this ſame cadence, in the ſame manner as we 
avoid the perfect cadence of a dominant to its tonic, by a chro- 
matic, tranſition, but I confine myſelf here to the explanation of 


cſtabliſhed denominations only. | CADENCE 
7 c 11 2 


vw 
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CADENCE, Ts, in terms of finging, that motion of the 
throat which the Italians call trillo, and which we call warbling, 
which is generally on tlie laſt note but one of a muſical phraſe, 
from whence it has, doubtleſs, taken the name of Cadence. We 
lay, „ That actreſs has a fine cadence,” Such a finger 

ſtrikes the cadence ill.“ | Spd | . 
There are two kinds of cadericess The one is the full ca- 
dence, which conſiſts in not beginning the warbling of the voice, 
until we have reſted on the higher note: The other is called 
broken cadence, and in that we begin the trill of the voice 
without any preparatiön. : | 

The CADENCE, Is a quality of good muſic, which gives 

to thole who execute it, or who liſten to it, a lively feeling of 
the meaſure; ſo that they remark it, and perceive it fall juſtly, 
without refle@ing on it, as, it were thro inſtindt. This quality 
is particularly requiſite in the airs for dancing. This minuet 
has an agreeable Cadence.“ That chacon wants a cadence,” 
The cadence being, in that ſenſe a quality, is generally preceded 
by the definite article the, whereas the harmonic cadence bears, 
as individual, the numerical article, via. A perfect cadence.— 
Three cadences avoided, © e e : 

Cadence fignifies alſo the conformity of the daticer's ſteps, 
with the meaſure, - expreſſed by the inſtrument. He goes out of | 
cadence, or tune.---He keeps well the cadence -or time. For this 
reaſon, the muſic maſter denotes the movement of the minuet, 
dy beating time, at the beginning of each meaſure 5 whereas 
the dancing maſter beats time only every two meafures, becauſe 
ſo much is requiſite to form the four ſteps of the minvet. 8 
CAbDñENCED, A well cadenced muſic. is that wherein the ca- 
dence is moſt ſenſible, wherein the rhime and harmony moſt 
perfectly concur in giving life, as it were, to the movement; for 
the choice of concords is hy no means indifferent to denote the 
time and meaſure; and we ought not to practiſe 3 
ſame harmony on the ſtroke and its riſe. Neither is it ſufficient 
to divide the meaſures into equal powers, to make their equal 
returns be felt, ſince the rkime does not depend leſs from the 
accent which is given to the melody, than from the powers 
which are given to the notes, for we may have times very 
equal, and yet very ill cadenced: *Tis not 1ufficient that there 
be an equality, but it muſt be of ſuch a nature as to be felt. 
CADENZ A, An Italian word, by which we denote a point 
d'orgue, or ſign of a pauſe, not written, and which the author 
leaves to the will of him who performs the principle part, for 
the purpoſe of his making, relatively to the character of the air, 
the pailage moſt ſuitable to his voice, his inſtrument, or his 
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This ſign of a pauſe is called Cadenza, becauſe it is br 
made on the firſt note of a final cadence; and it is alfo callec 
aibitrio, on account of the liberty which we learn therein to the 
erformer to ſuit his own ideas, and follow his particular taſte, 
he French mulic, particularly the vocal, which is extremely 
ſtrict, leaves no ſimilar liberty to the finger, which, were it fo, 
he would with difficulty know how to uſe, | 1 
The CAN ARIES, A kind of gigue, the air of which is even 
of a more lively movement than that of the ordinary gigue, for 
which reaſon, it is ſometimes marked by =: This dance is at 
preſent no longer in uſe, (Vide Giguzg.7))) 
-CANEVAS, It is by this name that, in the opera of Paris, 
thoſe words are called, which the muſician adjuſts to the notes 
of an air, as a parody.' From theſe words, which have no ſig+ 
pification, the poet adjuſts others, which expreſs little more, 
wherein in general we find no more ingenuity than, ſenſe, where 
the French proſody is infamouſly murdered, and which are 
therefore with great reaſon ftiled _ I. 
CANON, This was, in the ancient muſic, a rule or method 
to determine the reference and connectiqn of intervals. They 
gave alſo the name of Canon to the inſtrument, by which they 
dliſcaovered theſe connections, and Prolemy has given this ſame 
name to the book which we have of his og the reference of all 
the harmonie intervals, They called in general the diviſion of 
the monochord by all theſe intervals, ſextis canonis, and the 
monochord, thus divided, or the Table which repreſented it, 
Canon univerſalis, (Vide MonecnornD.) ' : | 
ANON, In modern muſic, is a kind of fugue, which is 
called perpetual, hecauſe the parts ſucceeding each other, conti - 
nually repeat the ſelf - ſame air. 1175 e 


_ » Formerly, ſays Zarlia, there were placed at the head of che 


perpetual fugues, which he calls Fughe in conſeguemxa, certain notes 


which direſted the method of finging thoſe kinds of fugues, and 
theſe directions, heing properly the rules oſ theſe fugues, were 


called Canoni- Rules --Canons - From thence, taking the title for 
the thing, that kind of fugye, by Metonymy, has been ſtiled 


The canons, - eaſieſt to be made, and moſt general, fix them at 
the uniſon, or at the 8th; that is 40 ſay, that every part repeats, 
on the ſame tone, the air of that which pregedes it. For the 
compoſition of this kind of canon, we have only to chuſe an 
air to our ljking; add thereto a partition, as many parts as Wwe 
pleaſe with equal notes, then, fram all iheſe parts ſung in ſue- 
eeffion, ta form a ſingle air; uſing our: endeawours that this 
ſuccęſſion may produce a ſomething completely agreeable, he- 
ther it be in the harmony, or in the canto, * | 

5 2 ; 9, 
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To execute a ſingle canon, he, who is to ſing the firſt, begins 
alone, ſinging the air throughout, and then again beginning it 
without interrupting the meaſure. As-ſoon as he has finiſhed the 
tirſt couplet, which ought to ſerve as a continual ſubject, and on 
which the whole of the canon has been compoſed, the ſecond en- 
ters, and begins this ſame firſt couplet, whilſt he who entered 
firſt continues the ſecond: The others 2 the ſame plan 
ſucceſſively, as ſoon as he who precedes them is at the end of 
the firſt couplet; in re- beginning after this method, * 
there can be found no general concluſion, and they extend 
canon to whatſoever length they pleaſe. | 

We may alſo take a perpetual fugue in the fifth or fourth, 

that is to ſay, that every part ſhall repeat the air of the fore- 
going, a fifth or a fourth higher or lower. But in that caſe the 
. canon muſt be ſuppoſed quite entire, di prima intetxione, as the 

Italians fay, and B tharp's or dieſis's muſt be added to the notes, 

whoſe natural degrees could not exactly render, in the fifth or 


fourth, the air of the preceding part. We ovght not here ta 


pay the leaſt regard to any modulation, but only to the identity 
of the air, which renders the compoſition of the canon more 
difficult; for every time that a part receives its fugue, it enters 
into a different tone : it has variations in almoſt every note, and 
what is worſe, no one part is found at the ſame time in the fame 
tone as another; which occaſions that theſe kinds of canons, 
| beſides being difficult to follow, never form an agreeable effeft, 
; 3 good its harmony may be, and however well they may 
be lung. | = 3 
| There is a third kind of canons very ſcarce, as much on ac- 
count of their exceeding diſſiculty, as becauſe being general 
bereft of arguments, they have no other merit than having co 

a great deal of trouble to compoſe them. This is what might be 
called double canon varied, as much through the inverſion which 
is placed therein in the finging of the parts, as thro' th which 


we find amongſt the parts themſelves in ſinging them. There 


is ſuch an artifice in this kind of canons, that whether we ſing 

the parts in their natural order, or change the paper to ſing them 
in a retrogade direction by beginning at the end, and. plating 
BB ͤ —*˙· » ·˙·˙ "pare. 
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Double Canon perverted. 
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The above examples of thoſe kinds of canons are taken from 
Rotempi, who alſo gives rules for the compoſition of them. But 
we ſhall find the true principle of theſe rules under the word 
Syſtem, in the expoſition of that of Monſ. Tartins. 


To 
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To compoſe a canon where harmony may be a little varied, 


the parts muſt not follow each other too ſuddenly, and one 
muſt not enter till ſometime after the other. When they fol- 
low one another with ſuch velocity, as, at à pauſe, or demi- 


pauſe, there is no time for making ſeveral concords paſs, and the 


canon cannot fail of being monotonous, But it is a method of 
making without much trouble, a canon at whatever part we 
pleaſe, for a canon of four meaſures only will be inſtantly of 
eight, if they follow each other at the,demi-pauſe'; and in every 
meaſure which is added, two other parts will be alſo gained. 
The emperor Charles VI. who was a great muſician, and an 
excellent compoſer, took great pleaſure in making and finging 


canons. Italy is {till full of very fine canons, which had been 


made for that prince, by the beſt maſters of the country. 
--  CANTABIEFE, An Italian adjeQtve; which fagnifies, conve- 
nient for ſinging. It is proper to every air, whole intervals, in 
Whatſoever meaſure they may be, arg not too large, nor th: 
notes too precipitate, ſo that they can be eafily ſung without 
\ forcing or _ injuring the voice, The word cantabile is by degrees 
alſo paſt into the French language. ' = . 


> 


«. .CANTATA, A. kind of little lyric poem, which is ſung with 
accompaniments, and which, though compoſed for a private 
room, ought to receive from the muſician the fire and graces o 
ümitative and theatrical muſic. : Cantatas are generally compoſed 
of three recitatives, and as many airs. Thos wich are à re- 
. „ us 7 7 | | 2 ; 
- italy and the airs, their maxims are always cold and diſagree- 
able: The muſician ought to aboliſh. them. The beſt are thoſe 
wherein the principal perſon ſpeaks himſelf in a fituation lively 
and affectigg; for our. cantatas are in general compoſed for on 
voice. There are, however, ſome for two voices, in form of a 


| djalogye, and thoſe are ſomewhat agreeable when the compoſer 


knows the art of introducing ſomething in them of an intereſting 
©  Maturg.: But as a few preambles are always neceſſary to make 
a kind of expoſition, and give the hearer ſome ideas, tis not 
without reaſon that cantatas have changed their form, and that 
even in concerts they haye ſubſtitutes opera ſcenes in their 
place. The mode of cantatas takes its origin from Italy, as we 
may ſee by their name in Italian, and tis Italy alſo hich firſt 
placed bounds to them. The cantatas made there at preſent, 
aro abſolutely dramatic pieces to many actors, which Aer fro! 


” 
a; * 


operas- only in what the one repreſents on the ſtage, and the 


. other executes in concert, to that the cantata is, on a profane - 


tubject, what the oratorio is on one that is ſacred. 


CANTATILLE, Is a diminutive of cantata, and in reality 
only a very ſhort | cantata, whoſe ſubje& is united by ſome 
rorles ,in_xccitative, in ;two or * airs in rondeau fr the m 
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part, with forme accompaniments of ſymphony.” The nature of 


the cantatilla is ſtill more trifling than that of the cantata, in 
whoſe placg it has been ſubftityted amongſt us. Bur as we can 
neither giſsovęr paſſions or painting therein, and as it is ſuſcep- 
„tis à reloarce for the inferior verſe ſcrib- 


. eg 
blers, and for muſicians without genius. 


CANTIC, A hymn ſung in honour of the divinity, The 


firſt and moſt ancient cantics were compoſed on accougt of fome 


bed 


cient hiſterical monuments, © . ' 


© Theſe canties were ſung by choirs'of muſicians, and often'ac-""_ 
compatited with dances,” as'1t appears by writings. The mee 


a * 


menisrable event, and may well be reckoned as the moſt an- 


diſtinguiſhed piece that we meet with of this nature, is tlie can- 


tic of cantics';. a work attributed to Solomon, and which ſome 
authors pretend to be his epithalamium only, on his marriage with 
the © danghter ' of the king of Ægypt. Rut the Theolegicians 
diſcover under this emblem, the union of jeſus Chriſt and the 


1 


Church. The Sieur de Cahuſag ſaw, in this cantic of cantics, 


nothing more than à well compoſed opera, the ſeenes, the dia- 
logue, the duo, the choirs, were intrrely perfect; nothing was 
wanting, and he made no doubt but that the opera had been re- 


reſented. == 
I do not know 


any of the pieces of muſie in the Roman church. 


which haye yet retajned the name of cantie, unleſ it be the can- 


tic of Simeon, that of Zachara, and the Magnificat, ſtiled the 


cantic of the Virgin, But amongſt us every thing fung in our 
temples is called cantic, except the pſalms, which retain their. 


proper name. 


he Greeks gave the name of cantics alſo to ſeyeral paſſionate 
ſoliloquies of their tragedies, which we fung in the hypo-dorian 
or hyphryglau ſtile, as Ariſtotle teaches ùs in his nineteenth | 


CANTO, This Italian word, written in a partition, on the 


on the ſinging part. 


- CAPRICIO, A kind of irregulat piece of muſic; in the 


which the author, without confining himſelf to any ſubject, gives 


ſcope to his genius, and indulges the whole fire of compoſition. 


ſcale fixed for the firſt violin, ſhews that it ſhould play in uniſon 


The capricio' of Rebel was efteemed in its day. At preſent tlie 


_ caprieivs of Locatelli are become the exerciſe of our violins.” ” 
* *CARRILEON, A kind of air made te be performed by a 
number of bells, tuned in a different harmony. As the carril- 


on is rather made for the bells than the bells for the carrillon, 
thert arc no more ſounds permitted therein than there are bells. 


£ mony 


V muſt, moreover obſerve, that all their ſounds, having ſome + 


duration, each: one of thoſe which are-ſtryck ſhiould form à hai- 
3 * 


q 
z 


o . 
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 mony with that which precedes it, arid that which follows; a 


ſuhjection which, in a lively movement, onght to extend itſelf 


„ tlirough a whole meaſure, and even farther, ſo that the ſounds 
Which continue together may make no diſſonance to the ear, 
There are ſeveral other obſervations to he made for the compoſi- 


tion, of a good tarrillon, which renders this work more laborious 


than ſatisfactory, for the muf of bells is filly at the beſt, 
_ tho' all their ſounds be exactly true, which never Happens, 


= 


A A. Confonant Carrillan of Nine Bells. 
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gined, that the exceeding difficulties to which the 


We may here ſee the ekample of a conſonant carillon, com- 


7 to be executed on a pendulum of nine bells, formed by 


onſ. Romilly, a celebrated clock- maker. It is | mean” — 
armonic ſuc- 


ceſſion of ſounds, and the ſmall number of. bells are ſußject, will 


not permit any thing vocal in ar ait of this nature. 


 CARTELS, Large ſheets: of aſſes- ſxin prepared for the pur- 
Poſe, on which are drawn the lines of the ſale, for the benefit 


of marking thereon every thing neceſſary for compoſition, and 


rubbing it out at pleaſure with a ſpunge: The other fide, which 
has no ſcale, may ſerve for icribbling, and is rubbed out in the 
ſame manner, provided that the ink 1s not left to dry. With a 
cartel, a diligent compoſer may be ſupplied for ever, and ſpare 
many quires of ruled paper ; but there is this inconvenience, that 
the pen paſling continually on the engraved lines, eaſily wears 
out and ſoftens, All the cartels take their THe from Rome or 


Naples, 


* 
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CASTRATO, A muſician, who. in his infancy had Heen de- 
prived of the organs of generation, for the ſake. of preſerving 
a ſhrill voice, 9 ſings that part called ſophrano. However 
ſmall the connection may appear between two ſuch different or- 
gans, it is a certain ſact that the mutilation of the one prevents 
and hinders in the other that change which is perceptible in 
mankind, near the advance of manhood, and which, on à fud- 
den, lowers their voice an eighth. There exiſt in Italy, ſome. 
inhuman fathers, who ſacrificing nature to fortune, give up their 
children to this operation, for the amuſement of- voluptuous and 
cruel perſons, who have the barbarity to require the exertion of 
voice which the unhappy: wretches poſſeſs. Let us leave to the 
modeſt ladies of great cities, the ſtifled laughs, the” difdainſul 
air, and the jocular ſneers, whoſe external object they are; but 
let us explain, if we are able, the voice of modeſty and of hu- 
manity, which vociferates loudly againſt this horrid cuſtom; and 
let thoſe princes, who encourage it by their endeavours, bluſh 


For once, at the thought of injuring, in ſo many reſpects, the 


preſervation of the human race! 
In the next place, the advantage of voice in theſe caſtrati is 


amply recompenſed ' by many other loſſes. -5<Theſe" men, "who 


fing ſo well, büt- without fire or -paſſion, ' becomeort the ſtage the 
mot miſerable actors in the world: They love their voiée at an 

early period, and gain, in return, an affectation very diſguſting, 
They. ſpeak, and. pronounce*worſe than men thenifelups, and there 
are alſo ſeveral letters, ſuch as the +, which they cannot pro- 


1171 
nqunce at all. 23; 5 — FB wa — roo IS 8 TT + = FR re N ; | ; 
Though the word caſtrato cannot offehd the moſt delicate car, 


is not che ſame thing, in regard to its French ſynonymy.. An 
Eyident, proaf, that what renders words indecent or immôdeſt, 
depends. jeſs from the ideas attached to them, than from the 
Practice of genteel company, in regard to their toleration or 

CATABAUCALESIO, A nurſe's humdrum ditty amongſt 


N 3 . 
gel eie confiſt 5 n 


7 + 
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reflected ſounds, or that part of the acouſtic hi h'confiders the 

AB. * I. Don 5 
Propriety of ihe eceho, For which tcafon the Extatoitic is to 
| the-acouſtie hat the catoptric is to the optic. 
. /CAVATINA,; A kind of air, in general ritfier Menz Which 
neither has a, return nor. ſe cond, part, and which 4s ofren-found 
in confined, recitatives, ,| This ſudden change from fecitatice to 
;a-meaſured harmony, and the unexpected return ef the mekfured ' 
harmony to the recitative, \P oduce in admirable effect in ſub- 
lime expreſſions, as are alu 


. The 


ays thoſe of The *btifinied recita- 
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Tbe word cavatina is Italian, and tho I wiſh not in this dic- 
tionary all the technical Italian words, partieularly when theſe 
words are ſy nonymcus to another language, yet 1 think -myſels. 
obliged to explain thoſe of Fichi words which are employed in-the 
marked 'mukc ; becauſe, that incexecuting this — 5 it is pe- 
ceſſary to underſtand tlie terms Which are therein, and which the 


author has not placed without a reaſon. | 1 a | 
CENTONIZARE, A“ term in church-muſic. Tis to cbm- 
rn an air with backward lines, properly arnmanged for the me- 
dy in queſtion. This method of compoſition is net the in- 
vention of the modern ſymphoniſts, ſinee, according to Monſ- 
L' Abbé dechœuf, Saint Gregory himſelf was converſant in the 
Art. 5 | + $23.3: 12 ͤ „„. 
CHACON, A -kind of muſical piece formed for-the dance, 
the meaſure of which is well marked, and the movement mode: 
2 te. Formerly there were chacens of two and xhree times,” but 
N at preſent they compoſe them only of three. They are in ge- : 
3 nefal airs, Which are called couplets, compoſed and varled in 4 
different manners on à conſtrained baſs, from four to four, mea 
ſurcs, beginning.alnoſt always by he ſecend time to prevent aft 


I. interruption. e have by degrees aboliſhed this conſtraint of 
5 the baſs, and. pay littie or no attention to irt. 
The beauty of the chachn conſſiſts in finding notes wWhieh ex |} 


reſs the movement well, and, as it is often very long, in vaty- 
Ing the couplets in ſueh a manner that they may make a mu- 
tual contraſt, and continnally enliven the attentien ef the hęarer. I 
For this purpoſe we paſs and repaſs at; pleaſure from the major 


to the minor, without quitting, however greatly, the: principal ; 
tone; and from the grave to: the:gayy or from the tender to the p 
lively, without ever exceeding or leſſening the meaſure = : 

The (chacon was firſt introduced in Italy, and formerly in i 


great eſteem thete, as well as in Spain. But at preſent it Is, no 
Jonger known, except in the Freneh operas. 1 25 . 4 
\MBROSFAN--CHANT, A kind ef church-muſie,; the in- | 
ventiem of which is attributed to St. Ambteſe, arehbiſtop of 
Milan. (Vide Cnu ken- Muse. 2 
 GREGORMAN:® CHANT, | A kind of church · muſic, the in- 
vention of Which has een attributed to- ohe St. Gregory, and 
which Has been ſubſtiruted on preferred in moſt churches to the 
'ambrofian ehant. (Vide Qnuxen - Music.) F 
> GRAN T>en*ISON,-By-this/ name is calied- an air, or Fal- 
med y, which varies only in two-ſonnds,: and oonſequenily forma 
one interval only. Some religious orders have. no -other-chant, 
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CHAN T SUR LE LIVRE, A kind of plain chant, of 
counterpoint in four parts, which the muſicians compoſe and fing 
extempore on one only, 1; e the book of choruſſes at the Lutrin, 
ſo that, except the pticked pat; which is generally put on the 
tenor, the tmuſſeians being attentive to tlie three other parts; 
have that only for their guide; and each compoſes his ſeparate 
part whilſt ſinging, oe WES * 8 . 


The Chant ſur le Livre requires great knowledge; practice, 


and a fine ear in thoſe who execute it, ſo much the more; as it 


is not always caſy fd render the tones of the church-muſic ſimilar 
to thoſe”of ours. 'However, thete are ſorhe-church-inuficians, 
fo well verſed in this kind of ſinging; that they can begin and 
even go through the fugues whenever the ſubje& can permit; 
Without confounding or cruſhing the parts; or making any er- 
PPP d nh 2 ARR es, oor 
-  - *CHANTEREL, That of the ſtrings of the violin, and ſimilar 
inſtruments, whoſe-ſound is ſharpeſt. We ſay of a ſymphony, 
that it does not quit the chanterel; when it actuates only bes 
teen the ſdunds of that ſtring; and thoſe which are neareſt to 
fjt, as are almoſt all the violin parts öf Lully's operas; and of the 
CHAPEAU, or TIE, A demi circular ſtroke, with which 
ted br more notes are covered, and which is more commonly 
E) ( „ oe oe pit ug tix cy; 

_-» CHARACTERS of MUSIC; Are the. different ſigns which 
are uſed to repreſent all the ſounds of melody, and all the powers 
of the © times and meaſure,” ſo that by the affiſtanee of: thoſe 
characters one niay read and execute muſic exachly as it has 
Deen compoſed, and this method of writing 1s called pricking. 
rn e ß pra 
FThere are nd nations but the European, who underſtand the 
'art of Writing their muſic, + Tho' in the other parts of the 
world every people has its own; it does not appear that any of 
them have extended their reſearches ſo far as the formation of 
characters to denote it. At leaſt, it is certain tliat neither the 
Arabians or Chineſe, the two foreign people who have moſt cul- 
tlvated the arts, have any ſuch. fimilar characters. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the -Perfians give the names of their, citus, or 
parts of the human body to the forty- eight ſounds of their mu- 
1. They ſay, for inſtance, to give tlie tone of any air, Go 
From ſuch to ſuch a city,“ or Go from the finger to the el- 
_ *bow 5?” biit they have no ſign proper for expreſſing theſe ſame 


 * Tounds en paper; and in regard to the Chineſe, we find in 


P. du Halde, that they were extremely ſurpriſed; to ſee the Je- 
muits mark and read on the ſame note, all the Chineſe airs, with 

which they made them acquainted, " 
2 he 


cn. — 


The antient Grecks in their muſic, as in their arithmetic, made 
vſe of the letters of their alphabet, but inſtead of giving them in 


muſic a numerous ppwer, . which might mark the intervals, they 
were contented with uſing them as ſigns, combining them in 
different ways, clipping them, couphing, rendering them. filent, 
and changing them differently, accordin 


phabet, by their example, and there till remains amongſt us the 


letter joined to the name of every note of our diatonic and na- 


tural ſcale. 


Guy Aretin invented the lines, and particular ſigns, which . 


have remained to us under the name of notes, and which are 


at preſent the muſical and. univerſal language of all — | 
1 


As theſe. laſt ſigns, though unanimouſly. admitted, and perfe 


onated ſince the time of Afetin, have yet ſome great faults; 
many have endeavoured: to ſubſtitute other notes in their places 


Of this number have been Parran, Souhaitti, Sauveur, Dumas, 


and myſelf, But as, at bottom, all theſe ſyſtems, in correcting 


old faults to which we were accuſtomed, only ſubſtituted others, 


which cuſtom is yet to make familiar to us; I think that the 
publio acted very wiſely in leaving things as they were, and 
lending us and our ſyſtems back into the country of vain ſpe- 


| . in the choir of Catholic 5 
churches are called choriſters. We do not ſay finger in. a 


culations 5 


CHORISTER, Thoſe who f 


church, or choriſter in a concert. 


Among the reformed, * call, choriſter, him who gives the 5 
e pſalms in their temple: He is 


tone and ſuſtains the air of t | | 
ſeated-below the miniſter's choir forwards; his office requires a 
very ſtrong voice, capable of exceeding that of the congregation, 


and. of making himſelf heard to the very extremity of. the 


temple. .. Though there be neither proſody nor meaſureè in. the 


French method of ſinging pſalms, and. tho' the tune is. ſo flow - 


that every one may eaſily follow it, yet, it ſeems to me that ig 


muſt be neceſſary for the. choriſter tb. mark a kind of. meaſure, 


The reaſon of it is, that. the choriſter heing very. diſtant fr 


ſeyeral parts of the church, and the ſound paſſing, lawly thro . 


the greater intervals, his voice can hardly be heard at the en 


tremities till it has taken another tone, and began a. different 
note, which becomes ſo much the more ſenſible in certain places, 
as the ſound. paſſihg ſtill more ſlowly from one extremity ta 
the other, than from the middle, where the choriſter is, the maſs 


of air which fills the temple becomes at once divided into ſeveral 


very diſcordant ſounds, which inceſſantly preſs one on the cher, 
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a g to their kinds ang 
modes, as we may ſee in the miſcellany of Alypius. -The 
Latins imitated them in making uſe of the letters of the al- 
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a nice ar; a fault that che organ 1 
„decauſt inftead of being in the middle of the edifice, 
W the choriſter, it gives the tone only from one end. 
The remedy of ſuck an inconvenienee appears to me exceed- 
funpte ; for as the vifuat rays are inftaptly communicated 


| 400 the objekt to the eye, or at leaſt; with à velocity much 


reater than that with” which the ſound is tranſmitted from a 
orous body te the ear, it is fafficient to ſubſtirute one for the 
other; to have in the whole eompaſs of the temple, a tuns well 


fuſtained, and of a perfe& concord, For this purpoſe, we have 


nothing to do but to place the choriſter, or ſoine one who diſ- 
charges that part of his office, ſo that he may be in view of the 
Whole congr _— and let him make uſe of a time - ſtick, the 
motion 0 h may be eafily perceived at a diſtance, for 3 in- 
fancoe, a roll of A for chen, 'with the precaution of giving 
& ſufficient duration” to the firft note, that the intonation of it 
may bs extended on all fides before it's followed; all the reſt of 
che tune will proceed — + fealy well together, and the diſcord 
xehich 1 mentioned, m infallibly bly diſappear. We might even, 


| Inftead of à man, make uſe of a. ehronometre, the motion of 
| Which would be {lt more equal in f6 flow a meaſure. 


' From "thenee would reſult: two other advantages alſo 5 one, 
3 withest changing the air of che pſalms, it would 
to introduce therein a 1 proſody, and at leaſt to ob- 
Ab moſt ſenfibte long and ſhort; © the Tm that whatever 


Hogue and wmonotony thete £ ihe be in the tune, might, ac- 
t 


cording to the firſt intention of the author, be extirp ated by the 


Pale and other part Whoſe harmony is certainly the ore ma- 
Nan and — mot 


at can be heard. 

CHORUS, A piece of muſie, complete in four or more 
Farts, ſung ar the fame time by Ml the voices, and played by the 
whole hand. Ia chöruſſes we ſebk for an agreeable 28d harmo- 
mous melody, Whieh may dharm and fatisfy the ear, A pleaf 


_ chorus is the inafter-piece- of a beginner; .afid *tis by '@ Hook is 


She Kidd chat he News bimfelf faMiciently infiruRed in 2 . 5 
rules of-harinory. The Preneh; in France, pas fer the moſt 
Treellent in that particular branch, of any European nation. 
"The chorus, in che French muſic, is ſométimés allet grand- 
heut, in oppefition to ehe . which is compbled of 


three parte 6nly; that iFits' ſay,” two trebles and the tenor, which 
Ferres as their afs. This petit-chœur is now and then played 
| "Kphatately, che ſweetneſs of Which makes an agrecable contraſt to 
Ale loud harmony of the greater, 


ve the-naine-of 'petit-choeur. alſo, in che opera of Paris, 


— a © an number pf the beſ inſtruments in every kind, which 


u a 1 W are — next to the harpiichord, Frm | 
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him who beats the time, This petit-chœur is deſtined ſor the 
age ee which requires a greater Ane and preci- 
ion. 

There are ſome pieces of muſic of two or more choruſſes, 
which anſwer each other, and ſometimes are all ſung together. 
We may find an example of this in the opera of Jephtha. But 
this plurality of choruſſes, which is very often practiſed in Italy, 
is ſeldom uſed in France. They find that it does not produce 
a very pleaſing effect, that its compoſition is not very eaſy, and 
that too great a number of muſicians are wanted = the exccu- 
tion of it. 

CHORION, A piece of Greek muſic, which. was ſung in 
honour of the "mother of the gods, and which is ſaid to have 
been invented by Olympus of Phrygia. 

CHRESES or CHR SIS, One of the parts of the ancient me- 


lopea, which teaches the compoſer to place ſuch an arrangement 


in the diatonic direction of ſounds, as to form from them a good 

modulation and an agreeable melody. This part is applicable 

to different ſuccefhons of ſounds, ca ed, by the 1 agoge, 
euthia, anacamptos. j 


CHROMATIC, A kind of 3 e which 3 in ſeveral 


conſecutive ee ee This word is derived from the Greek 


xe, which fignifies colour, either becauſe the Greeks. marked 


theſe notes with red characters, or differently coloured; or, ac- 
_ cording to authors, becauſe the chromatic kind 1s a medien be- 
tween the two others, as colour is between black and white; or 


accordin . others, becauſe this kind varies and embelliſhes the 


diatonic by its ſeini- tones, which, in muſic, produces the ſame 
effect as the colours in painting. 

Boetius attributes the invention of this chromatic muſic to 
Timotheus of Milet; but Athenzus to Epigonus. 


Ariſtoxenes rides this kind into three forts, which he calls. 


molle, hemiolion, and tonicum; the connections of which we 


may here find, the tetrachord being ſuppoſed to be divided in 60 


* parts. 
According 1 to Ariſtoxenes. 
| Diatonic, 
The toner or ſoft 124 184 30=60 
Syntonic or hard Ty 24=60 
Chromatic. 5 
Molle 87 8444=60 Harmonic. 
Hemiolon 9+ 94420 6+6+48=60. 
Tonic 12+12+35=60 ; . 
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Ptolomæus divides this ſame kind into two forts only, molle, 
or anticum, which proceeds by lefler intervals; and intenſum, the 
intervals of which are greater, | 


According to Ptolomæus. 


Diatonic. 
N 
Diatonic — + —+ — = — 
„ 
Chromatic, | \ | 
VAT 
Molle — 14 4 - 22 Harmonie. 
„„ r 
| 91 2124722 
„ 12: 7.4 | 4 23 1 3 
r — X —- + — = — \ 2 
Syntonic 2111 6 3 J a thn | : 


At preſent the chromatic kind conſiſts in giving ſuch a conrſe 
to the fundamental baſs, that the parts of the harmony, or at 
leaſt ſome one of them, may proceed by ſemi-tones, as much in 

aſcending as deſcending, which is moſt frequently found in th 

minor mode, on account of the alterations to which the 6th 204 
th votes are ſubject, by the very nature of the mode. 

The ſucceſſive ſemi-tones ordflifed in the chromatic, are not 
all of the ſame kind, but almoſt alternately minors and majors ; 
that is to ſay, chromatics and diatomics ; for the interval of a 
minor tone contains a ſemitone minor or chromatic, and a ſemi- 
tone major or diatonic, a meaſure which its government makes 
common to all the tones; ſo that we cannot proceed. by two con- 
joint and ſvcceffive ſemi-tones minor, without entering on the 
harmonic; but two major ſemi- tones follow each other twice in 
the chromatic order of the gamut, _ J 3112 en | 

The elementary route of the fundamental baſs, to produce an. 
aſcendint chromatic, is to deſcend from the third, and aſcend to 
the fourth alternately, all the concords ſuſtaining the major third. 
If the fundamental baſs proceeds from dominant to dominant, 
by perfect cadences avoided, it produces a deſcendant chromatic. 

| To produce at the ſame time the one and the other, we intermix 
the perfect cadence, and the interruption by avoiding them. 

As in every note the tone is changed in the chromatic, we 
muſt ſet bounds and regulate theſe ſucceſſions for fear of loſing 
-ourſelves ; and for this purpoſe, it muſt be remembered, that the 

ww fpace which is moſt ſuitable for the chromatic movements, is be- 

al tween the dominant and * aſcending, and between the to- 
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nic and dominant in deſcending. In the major mode we may 
alſo deſcend chromatically from the dominant on the ſecond 
note. This paſſage is very common in Italy, and, tho? beau- 


tiful, is rather too much ſo in France. 5 
This chromatic is admirable for expreſſing ſorrow and affliction, 


its forcible ſounds in riſing ſtrike the ſoul. It is not leſs energic in 


deſcending: We ſeem then even to hear the identical groans, 
When accompanied by its harmony, this kind becomes proper 
for every thing; but its fulneſs, by ſtifling the air, takes away a. 
part of its expreſſion, and 'tis then the office of the movement to 
reſtore to it that which it is deprived of by the plenitude of its 
harmony. Moreover, the greater energy this kind poſſeſſes, the 
— whoſe a- 


bundances ſoon diſguſt, ſo it charms when prudently conducted, 


ſo it becomes ſatiated when overdone. 


CHRONOMETRE, The general name of inſtruments 


which ſerve: to meaſure the time. This word is compoſed of 


Xp, time, and wirpov, meaſure, | 

In this ſenſe we call watches or clocks by the name of chro- 
nometres. There are however ſome inſtruments which are par- 
ticularly called chronometres, and one in chief which Monſ. 
Sauveur deſcribes in his principles of the acouſtic. This was a 


particular pendulum, which he intended to determine exactly the 


movements of muſic. L' Aﬀilard, in his principles dedicated to 


a convent of nuns, placed at the head of all his airs, cyphers, 


which expreſſed the number of the vibrations of this pendulum, 


during the continuation of each meaſure. 


* 


About thirty years ago there appeared a plan of a ſimilar in- 


'-,, Krument under the name of Metrometre, which beat time alone, 


but it neither ſucceeded in one or the other. Many pretend, 
however, that it were much to be wiſhed, that ſuch an inftru- 
ment might be had, to fix with preciſion the time of each mea- 


ſure in a piece of muſic : by this means we might eaſily pre- 
ſerve the true movement of t 


he airs, without which they loſe 
their value, and which one cannot know after the death of the 
authors, but, by a kind of tradition, very ſubje& to change or 


obſcurity. It is already a complaint, that we have forgot the“ 
movements of a great number of airs, and it is to be believed, 


that all have undergone a change. If they had had the precau- 
tion which I have mentioned, and in which I ſee nothing incon- 


venient, wg ſhould at preſent have had the pleaſure of hearing 


thoſe, ſame airs, ſuch as the author intended them to be exc- 


cuted. 


To this the connoiſſeurs in muſic do not remain without an 
anſwer: They will object, ſays Mont, Didzrot, in his Memoirs 
on different Subjects of the Machematics, againft ail chronome- 
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tres in general, that there is not, perhaps, in an air two mea- 
{ures which are exactly of the ſame duration: two things con- 
tributing thro? neceſſity, to flacken the one and haſten the other, 
taſte and harmony in pieces of many parts, taſte and a preſenti- 
ment of the harmony in the ſolo. A muſician who underſtands 
his art, has not playcd four meaſures of an air but he enters in- 
to the character of it, and is intirely wrapt up in it: The plea- 
ſure of the harmony only ſuſpends him. He wiſhes the con- 
cores to he ſtruck here and there, that they ſhould be omitted, 
that is to ſay, that he ſhould fing or play more or leſs ſlowly, 
from one meaſure 10 another, and even from a time or quarter 
time, to him who follows | E 

In fact, this objection, which is of great weight in the French 
muſic, is of no kind of conſequence in the Italian, it being moſt 
{triftly confined to the moſt exact meaſure: Nothing even can 
more plainly ſhew the oppoſition of theſe two muſics ; fince, 
what is à beauty in the one, would be a capital fault in the 
other. If the Italian muſic draws its energy from that ſlavery to 
the rigour of the meaſure, the French ſeeks her's by modulating 

this tame mcaſurc at her pleaſure ; by augmenting or diminiſhing 
it, according to what the nature of the air requires, or the de- 
gree of flexibility in the voice of the finger. | 

But ſhould we admit the utility of a chronometre, we muſt 
always, fays Monſ. Diderot, begin by rejecting all thoſe which 
we have propoicd to follow, hecauſe we form, from the mufſi- 
cian and the chronometre, two ſeparate machines, the one of 
which can never be aptly ſubje& to the other : This hardly can 
require a proof, It is impoſſible that the muſician can <= 
throughout the whole of his piece, his eye on the movement, 
and his car attentive to the ſound of the pendulum ; and if he 
is loſt but one moment, loſt is the rein alſo which they have 
pretended to have given him, 0 ; 

1 wilt add, that whatever inſtrument may be found to regu- 
late the duration of the meaſure, it muſt be impoſſible, tho” the 
execution ſhould be of never ſo great facility, that it can ever 
have a place in practice. The muſicians confident, and, like 
many others, forming the rules of a good taſte. from their own, 
would never adopt it. They would leave the chronometre, and 
would apply to themſelves only the true character and true 
movement of the ars. For which reaſon, the only good chro- 
nometre we can have, is an ingenious muſician, who has taſte, 
who has well read the muſic he is to execute, and who is 1killed 
in beating its time, Amongſt the variety of machines, this 
- certainly is the ſafeſt to confide in. AE 

Ci{URCH MUSIC, or PLAIN CHANT, Was a name 
riven in the Roman church to the ecclefiaſtic airs, , This chant, 


juſt 
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juſt as it remains to this time, is an antiquity very much disfi- 
gured, but very precious, ef the Greek muſic, which after hav- 
ing paſſed thro' the hands of barbarians, has not, however, been 
able to loſe all its primitive beauties, There remains yet enough of 
it to render it-much preferable, even in its preſent condition, and 
for the uſe to which it is intended to thoſe effeminate and thea- 
trical pieces, which in ſome churches are ſubſtituted in its place, 
without gravity, without taſte, without agreement, and without 
reſpect for the place which they dare thus to profane. | 
The time when the chriſtians began to have churches, and to 
| ſing pſalms and hymns therein, wies that wherein muſic had al- 
ready loſt all its ancient energy, by a progreſs, the cauſes of 
which I have mentioned elſewhere. The chriſtians entering 
upon muſic in the condition which they found it in, took from 
it even the greateſt ſtrength that had remained to it, that is to 
ſay, that of the rhyme and metre ; when, inſtead of the verſes, 
to which it had been always applied, they changed it into the 
proſe of their ſacred writings, or ſome ſtrange kind of barbarous 
poetry, worſe for muſic than the proſe itſelf, In that caſe, one 
of the two conſecutive parts vaniſhes, and the air extending it- 
ſelf uniformly, and without any kind of meaſure, from notes to 
notes almoſt equal, loſes, with its rhymic and cadenced form, all 
the energy which it received from it. There were but a few 
hymns, in the which the proſody and quantity of feet being 
_ Preſerved, we ſtill felt, in a leſſer degree, the cadence of the 
verſe, but it was no longer the general characters of the plain- 
chant, moſt generally degenerated in a pſalmody, always mono- 
tonous, and ſometimes filly, in a language ſuch as the latin, 
much leſs harmonious and accented than the Greek. 
In ſpite of all theſe ſo great and fo eſſential loſſes, the plain- 
_ chant preſerved elſewhere by the prieſts in its primitive character, 
as well as all the exterior and ceremonious parts of their church, 
ſtill preſents ſome precious fragments of the ancient melody, 
and its different modes to connoiſſeurs, as much as it can 5 4 
itſelf felt without meaſure, and without rhyme, and in the only 
diatonic kind, which we can attribute in its purity to the plain- 
chant. The different modes therein preſerve their two principal 
diſtinctions; the one thro? the difference of the fundamentals or 
the tonics, and the other by the different poſition of the two 
ſemi-tones, according to the degree of the diatonic natural ſyſ- 
tem, wherein the fundamental 1s found, and according to what 
the modo authentico, or plagal, repretents the two tetrachords, 
conjoint or disjoint. (Vide SYsTEMs, TETRACHORDsS, Tones 
of the CHURCH, | 2-4 
Theſe modes, ſuch as they have been tranſmitted to us in the 
ancient eceleſiaſtic chant, preſerve therein a beauty of —— 
an 
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and a variety of affeQions, very ſenſible to an impartial connoiſ- 
ſeur, and which have preſerved ſome judgment of the ear for'the 


melodious ſyſtems, eſtabliſhed on principles different from ours: 


but we may well ſay, that there is nothing more ridiculous and 


more flat, than theſe plain-chants ſvited to our modern muſic, 


embelliſhed with the ornaments of our melody, and modulated 
on the chords of our modes; as if our harmonic ſyſtem could at 
any time be united to that of the ancient modes, which 1s eſta- 
blithed on principles exactly oppoſite, We ought to thank the 
biſhops, prevoſts, and choriſters, who have oppoſed this barba- 
rous mixture, and uſe our utmoſt endeavours for the progrels and 
zerfeEtion of an art, which is very far from the point at which 


it has been placed, that theſe valuable remains of antiquity may 


be faithfully tranſmitted to thoſe who have ſufficient talents and 
authority to enrich the modern ſyſtem by the addition of them. 


How far ſoever our muſic may have been extended into that of 


the church, I am perſuaded that it would be pteferable to convey 
the church muſic into ours; but for that, much taſte is neceſlary, 
ſtill more knowledge, and above all, an exemption from every 
kind of prejudice. | | | 
The church muſic is pricked on four lines only, and there are 
but two cleffs uſed jn it, i. e. that of ut, and the cleff of fa; 


one tranſpoſition only, that is to ſay, a B flat, and but two re- 
- preſentations of notes, which are the long or ſharp, to which 
is ſometimes added, a tail, and the ſhort which is formed as a 


* 


lozenge. | 
Ambrofius, archbiſhop of Milan, is ſaid to have*heen the in- 


ventor of the plain-chant; that is to ſay, that he was the firſt 


who gave a form and rules to the ecclefiaſtic chant, to ſuit it 


better to its object, and to defend it from the barbarity and ob- 


— 


ſcurity into which muſie was fallen in his time. Pope Gregory 


- perfected it, and gave it the form which it preſerves at preſent 


in Rome, and the other churches, in which the Roman melody 


is practiſed. The French church allows the Gregorian chant 


but in part, with much ill-will and almoſt thro' neceſſity. 


The following extract from a work about that time, printed at 
Francfort in 1594, contains the account of an ancient quarrel 


on account of the plain chant, which was renewed in 3 
on muſic, but which had not, God and king Charlemagne be 


praiſed, the ſame iſſue. | 

© The pious king Charles being returned to celebrate the 
& feſtival of Eaſter with our apoſtolic lord at Rome, there 
© arole, during the feaſt, a quarrel between the French and 
4% Italian choriſters. The French pretended to fing better and 
% more agrecably than the Italians. The latter declaring them- 
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from Pope St. Gregory, accuſed the French of corrupting and 
disfiguring the true melody. This diſpute being laid beſore 
his wajeſty, the French, who relied greatly on his partiality, | 
inſulted the Italian fingers. They, proud of their ſuperior 


khowledge, and comparing the learning of St. Gregory to 
the ruſticity of the others, treated them as clowns, fools, and 


filly pretenders. As this altercation {till continued, the pi- 


ous monarch ſaid to his choriſters, Tell us, which 1s the pureſt 


and moſt excellent water, that drawn from the ſountain head, 


or that of the ſtreams which flow at an extenſive diſtance 
from it. All conlented in pronouncing that of the {fountain 
head the moſt pure, and that of the rivulets ſo much inferior 
as the diſtance whence it flowed. Have recourſe then, re- 
plied Charles, to the fountain of St. Gregory, whoſe muſic 
you have undoubtedly corrupted, The king then deſired of Pope 
Adrian ſome choriſters to correct the French chant, and his 
holineſs gave him Theodorus and Benoit, two very ingenious 


alto ſome Antiphonaries of St, Gregory, which he had himſelf 
ſet down in Italian Notes. Of theſe two choriſters, the king, 


on his return into France, ſent one to Metz, and the other 


to Soiſſons, giving all the muſic-maſters in the cities of France 


orders to give them their Antiphonaries to correct, and learn 
from them to ſing, Thus were the French Antiphonaries 
corrected, which every one had changed by additions and re- 
trenchments after his fancy; and all the choriſters of France 


learned the Roman chant, tho' they have now given it the 
name of French: but in regard to the trembling, broken, and 
cc 


clipp'd notes in this kind of muſic, the French could never 
render them, making rather an uncouth noiſe than a trill, on 


account of the natural and barbarous roughneſs of their 
throats. As for the remainder, the principal ſchool was al- 


« 


ways kept at Metz; and as much as the Roman chant ſur- 


* 


paſſes that of Metz, ſo much that of Metz excells the other | 


ſchools of France. The Roman choriſters taught the French 


alſo the accompaniment of inſtruments ; and the king, having 
at the ſame time taken with him into France grammarians 


and atithmeticians, ordered that the ſtudy of letters ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed throughout; for before this ſaid king Charles, 
the knowledge of the liberal arts was intirely unknown in 
France.“ 


CIRCUMVOLUTION, A term in church-muſic. *Tis a 


kind of perieleſis, which is made by inſerting between the pe- 
nultimate and the laſt note of the intonation of a piece of 
muſic, three other notes, viz. one above and two below the laſt 


note, which three are united with it, and form the compals of a 


third 


third before meeting with it, as if you were to have theſe three 
notes, mi, fa, mi, to terminate the intonation, you would inter- 
mix theſe other three, fa, re, re, and in that caſe your in- 
3 muſt be finiſhed in this manner, mi, fa, fa, re, re, 
mi, &c, | 
CITHARISTIC, A kind of muſic and of poetry appropri- 
ated to the accompaniment of the harp. This kind, of which 
Amphion, ſon of Jupiter and Antiope, was the inventor, has 
fince taken the name of lyric, 
CLEFF, A character of muſic, which is placed at the be- 
inning of a ſtave to determine the degree of elevation of that 
ave in the general key, and to expreſs the names of all the 
notes which it contains within the line of that cleff. 
Formerly the name of cleff was given to the letter, by which 
the ſigns of the gamut were denoted. Thus the letter A was 
the cleff of the note la; C the cleff of ut; E the cleff of mi, &c. 
In proportion as the ſyſtem was extended, they found the diffi- 
culty and the inutility of this quantity of cleffs. Gui d' Arrezzo, 
who had invented them, marked a letter of cleff at the beginning 
of each line of the ſcale, for he had not yet placed the notes 
within the ſpaces. In ſome little time, they marked only one of 
the ſeven cleffs at the beginning of one line only, that being 
ſufficient to fix the poſition of all the reſt, according to their 
natural order. At laſt, from theſe ſeven lines or cleffs, four 
were choſen, which they called claves ſignatæ, becauſe they were 
ſatisfied with marking one on one of theſe lines to give the idea 
of all the others; in time, one of the four was removed; that 
is, the gamma which they made uſe of to denote the ſol below, 
viz. the hypoproſlambanomenos added to the ſyſtem of the 
SGreeks. ; | r | 
Kitcher effeQually pretends that if we were acquainted with 
the ancient writings, and were to examine the figure of our 
cleffs, we ſhould find, that each one has a connection with the 
letter a little varied of the note which it repreſents, For in- 
ſtance, the cleff of ſol was originally a G; the cleff of ut a C; 
and that of fa an F. | | o 
We find then in the fifth, three cleffs, one after the other. 
The cleff of F, ut, fa, or of fa, which is the loweſt ; the cleff 
of ut, or of C, ſol, ut, which is a fifth above the firſt; and 
the cleff of fol, or of G, re, ſol, which is a fifth above that of 
ut, in the order marked as follows. _. Re 
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Se of ſol, or of G, re, ſol. 
cn of ut, or of C, fol, ut. 
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In regard to which we fhould remark, that by a remain of an- 
cient cuſtom, the cleff is always plac'd on one line, and never 
in the ſpace, We ſhould know alto that the cleff of fa is made 
in three different manners; the one in printed muſic, another 
in the written or engraved, and the laſt in church-muſic. 


| The three different repreſentations of the Clef” Fac 


* . 


Mitten Mufics 


a Cburch-Miſſie. 


By adding ſour lines above the cleff of ſol, and three below 
the Cleff of fa, which gives, on each fide, the greateſt extent of, 
ſtable lines, we may ſee, that the whole ſyſtem of notes which 
can be placed on the relative degrees of theſe cleffs, amounts to- 
24; that is to ſay, 4 Gighths and a fourth from the fa, which is 
| po below the firſt line to the fi, which is found above the 

aſt, and all this together forms, what is called, the general key 

which we may judge, that this extent has for ſome time made 
that of the ſyſtem. At preſent, whilſt new degrees are inceſſantly 
forming, as well in ſharp as flat, thoſe degrees are marked on 
lines added on the top or bottom, juſt as require]. | 

Inſtead of joining together all the lines as I have done, to ex- 
preſs the connection of the cleffs, they are ſeparated into fives, 
J L | becauſa 


—— 
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becauſe the extent of the voice in general is bounded...nearly by 
the degrees contained within that ſpace. This collection of five 
lines is called ſtave, and a cleff 1s there placed to determine the 
name of the nates, the place of the ſemitones, and to ſhew what 
art the ſtave requires within the key, | : 

By whatſoever method we take tive conſecutive lines, within 
the gamut we always find a cleff compriſed therein, and ſome- 
times two, in which caſe we cut off one as yſeleſs. Cuſtom has 
even preſcribed which of the two ſhould be effaced, and which 
mould ſtand which has alſo fixed the number of poſitions aſſigned 
to eadh . | T2 TIN: 
If I make a ſtave of the five firſt lines of the gamut, begin- 
ning at the bottom, I find the cleff of fa on the fourth line. 
Here then is the poſition of a cleff, and that poſition evidently 
belongs to the flatteft notes. In like manner is it the poſition of 
the baſs cleff, 5 

If 1 wiſh to have a third at the top, T muſt add a lige above, 
but in that caſe I muſt eraſe one below, otherwiſe the ſtave 
would gonſiſt of more than five lines. The cleff of fa is then 
removed from the fourth to the third line, and the cleff of ut 
alſo on the fifth ; but as two cleffs are uſeleſs, that of ut js here 
rejected. We ſee that the ſtave pf this cleft. is. clevated a third 
more than the preceding. | 6 g 

By loſing alſo a line below ta gain one above, we have a third | 
fave, wherein the cleff of fa muſt be placed on the ſecond line, 
and that of ut on the fourth; here we loſe the cleff of fa, and 
take that of ut, We haye gained alſo a third: in ſharp, and loſt 
Jt in flat, Fo, | 5 
, By continuing thus from line to line, we paſs ſucceſhvely 
through four different poſitions of the cleff of ut, Coming ta 
that of ſol, we find it placed on the ſecond line, and again on 
the firſt ; This poſition extends itſelf to the five highe | lines, 
rl gives the ſharpeſt diapaſon, that can be eſtabli ed by the 
clefis. VVV ; Re PR; 
or e may fee this ſucceſſion of cleffs from flat to ſhaxp, which 
makes in all eight ſtaves, cleffs, or different poſitions of Cleffs, 
Whatever may be the character of a yoice or inſtrument, pro- 
vided that its extent does not exceed in ſharp or flat, that of 
the general gamut, we may in this number find a ſtaye and 
cleffs ſuitable to it; and there are in 1 ſome determined ſor 
all the parts of muſic. (Vide PazTs). It the extent of a part 
is very great, ſo that the number of lines, which muſt be added 
above or below, becomes inconvenient, in that caſe, the cleff is 
changed within tlie courſe” of the air. We evidently ſee by the 
figure, what cleff we mult take to elevate or lower the Fug 
AAA e whatever 
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whatever may be the key with which it is actually num» 
hered. | | | + ; 
We alſo ſee, that to connect one cleff with another, we muſt 
connect them both on the genes! ſcale; by the method of which, 
we ſee what each note of one of the cleffs is in proportion to 
the other. Tis by this reiterated exerciſe, that we learn the. 
art of eaſily, reading the partitions. From this mechaniſm it 
follows, that we may place whatever, note of the gamut we 
pleaſe on any line or ſpace of the ſtave; fince we have the choice 
of eight different poſitions, the number of the notes of the octave, 
In this manner, we might prick an entire air on the ſame line, 
by changing the cleff in every degree. The figure ſeven, ſhews, 
through the courſe of cleffs, the courſe of the notes re, fa, la, 
ut, mi, ſol, fi, re, aſcending from third to third, and all placed 
on the ſame line. | ; | | 
The following figure 8 repreſents in the courſe of thoſe ſame 
cleffs, the note ut, which ſeems to deſcend by thirds on all the 
lnes of the ſtaye, and below; and which, however, by meany 


of the change in the cleff, preſerves always its uniſon, *Tis on 


fimilar examples that we ought to practice, to knoy at firſt fight 
the play of all theſe cleſfs. ; NY | 

Hew are two of their poſitions ; that is to ſay, the cleff of 

ſol on the firſt line, and the cleff of fa on the third, the uſe of 
which ſeems daily to aboliſh. The firſt may appear leſs neceſ- 
ſary, ſince it forms one poſition only quite ſimilar to that of fa 
on the fourth line, which, however, it is different from by two 
eighths. As for the cleffs of fa, it is evident, that by removing 
it entirely from the third line, we ſhall no longer have an equi- 
valent poſition; and the compoſition of the gamut, which is 
at preſent complete, muſt by that means become defective, 
_ TRANSPOSED -CLEFF, By this name we call every cleff, 
numbered with diefis's, or B's flat. Theſe ſigns ſerve there to 
change the place of the two ſemi-tones of the octave, as I have 
explained under B flat, and to eſtabliſh the natural order of 
the gamut, on whatever degree of the ſcale we may deſire, 

The neceſſity of theſe alterations ariſes from the ſimilitude of 
modes in all the tones; for as there is but one form for the 
major mode, all the degrees of this mode muſt be placed 'in the 
ſame method on their tonic, which cannot be done but by the 
aſſiſtance of dieſis's, or of B mollare's. The minor mode is 
conducted in the ſame manner; but ag the ſame combination 
which gives the form for a major tone, gives it alſo far a mi- 
nor on another tonic, (Vide Mope) it follows thence, that for 
the - twenty-four modes, twelve combinations are ſufficient ; 
morcover, if with the natural gamut, we count fix modifications 
by dieſis, and five by B's flat, or fix by B's flat, and mo by 

J LS Lone, ; 1 N dieſis's, 
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diefis's, we ſhall: find theſe twelve combinations, by whieh are 
bounded, all poſſible varieties of tones and modes in the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem, I explain, under the words dieſis's, or (B's flat, 
the order, K which they ought to be placed in the 


cleſf. But for tranſp ing on a ſudden the eleff, ſuitable to any 


tone or mode ſoever, here is a general form diſcovered: by Mont. 
Boiſgelou, preſident of the Grand Council, and which he has 
obliĩ ingly communicated to ine. | | 
aking the natural ut, as a term of compariſon, we will call 
minor intervals the fourth ut ſa, and all the intervals of the 
lame ut, to any note with Bflat:; every other interval is major. 
Take notice that we ought not to take by dieſis, the ſuperior 
note of a major interva], becauſe in that caſe we ſhould form a 
ſuperfluous interval; but we muſt attempt the ſame thing b 


B flat, which will give a minor interval. Wherefore we ſhall 


not compoſe in the dieſis la, becauſe the fixth ut la, being na- 
turally major, would become ſuperfluous by this dieſis; but we 
muſt take the note fi B flat, which gives the ſame force by a 
minor interval, which returns into the rule. | 
Table of InTERVALS. 


For 'the Formula of Cleffs tranſpoſed, 
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We here find a table of the twelve ſounds of the octave, di- 
vided by major and minor intervals, on the which we may tranſ- 
pole tlie cleft in the following manner, according to the tone or 
mode in which we chuſe to compoſe. £215 

Having taken, one of thoſe twelve notes for tonic or funda- 
mental, we muſt immediately. ſee if the interval which it makes 
with ut is major or minor; if *tis major, diefis's are neceſſary; 


If minor, we muſt uſe B's flat. If that note be ut itſelf, the 


interval is null, and we want neither dieſis's or B's flat. To de- 

termine now how many diefis's or B's flat are wanting, let « be the 

number which expreſſes the interval of ut in the note in queſtion, 
. hk A— ] +2 | x7 

The form by dicfis's will be —— and the remainder will 
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give the number of dieſis's, which we ought to place at the cleff. 


4—1 45 1 
The formula by B's flat will be , and the reſt will be the 


number of B's flat which we muſt — to the cleff. 
1 will, for inſtance, compoſe in la a major mode, I immedi- 
-ately ſee that dieſis's are wanting, becauſe la makes a major in- 
terval with ut. The interval is a ſixth, whoſe number is 6, I 
remove 1, I multiply the remaining 5 by 2, and from the pro- 
duct 10 rejecting 7 as often as poſſible, I have the remainder 3, 
which marks the number of dieſis', with which I muſt number 
the cleff for the major tone of la. on 
If I wiſh to take fa, a major mode, I ſee by the table that 
the interval is minor, and that in conſequence B's flat are neceſ- 
ſary. I take away then 1, from 4 the number of the interval, 
1 multiply the remaining 3 by 5g, and from the product 15, 
throwing away 7 as often as poſſible, I have 1 remaining, that 
is a B flat, which I muſt place to the cleff. 
We ſee by this means that the number of dieſis's or B's flat 
can never exceed fix, fince they muſt be the reinainder of a di- 
viſion by ſeven,  ' ' | 
For the minor tones we muſt ſtill uſe the ſame forms as that 
of the major, not on the tonic, but on the note, which is a 
minor 3d above this ſame tonic, on its mediant, 
So, to compoſe in fi a minor mode, I will tranſpoſe the cleff 
as for the major tone of re. For fa, a minor dieſis, I will tranſ- 
poſe it as for la major. 5 e / 
| Muſicians determine the tranſpoſition only by force of cuſtom, 
but the rule which I give is demonſtrated, general, and without. 
exception, 
COMARCHIOS, ' A kind of appellation for the flute in the 
ancient muſic of the Greeks. 85 FUG 
COMMA, A {mall interval, which in ſome caſes is found 
between two ſounds, produced under the ſame denomination, by- 
different progreſſions. Rey, " | 
We diſtinguiſh three kinds of commas. Firſt, the minor, the 
computation of which is from 2025 to 2048, which 1s the quan- 
tity by which the fi dieſis fourth 5th of the ſol dieſis, taken as 
a major third of mi, is ſurpaſſed by the natural ut which cor- 
© reſponds to it. This comma is the difference of the major and 
middle ſemitone, * z b ; | 
Secondly, The major comma is that which is placed between 
, the mi produced by triple progreſſion, as a fourth fifth, begin- 
ning by ut and the ſame mi, or its reſpondent, confidered as a 
major third of that fame ut. Its numerical powers are from 80 
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to 81. This is the ordinary comma, and it is the difference be- 
| tween the major and minor tone, | 7 | | 
* Thirdly, The comma maxima, which is called the comma of 
Pythagoras, has its computation from 524288 to 531441, and it 
is the excels of the ſi dieſis produced by triple progreffion, as the 
twelfth fifth of the ut on the ſame ut elevated by its eighth to 


the correſpondent degree. . | 
The muſicians underſtand by comma the eighth or ninth part 


of the tone, the half of what they call a quarter of a tone. 
But we may reſt aſſured that they know not what they ſay, in 
expreſſing themſelves thus, ſince, for ears like ours, ſo ſmall an 
interval is uſeleſs, unleſs in calculation. (Vide INTERVAL.) 
© COMPAIR, The compair tones in church-muſic, are the au- 
thentic and the plagal which anſwers to it. So, the firſt tone 
is compair with the ſecond, the third with the fourth, and ſo on. 
Every equal tone is compair with the unequal that precedes it. 

P MPLEMENT Of an interval, is the quantity which is 
| wanting to it to arrive at the oQave, ſo the ſecond and ſeventh, 
the third and fixth, the fourth and fifth, are complements one of 
the other. When we treat of one interval only, complement is 
the ſame thing with the general. variation of notes. In regard 
to their kinds, the major is complement of the minor, the ſuper- 
3 the diminiſhed, and ſo reciprocally. (Vide IN TER“ 
VAI. | | = 
CoOMpOS'D, This word has three meanings in muſic ; two 

in rd to the intervals, and one to the meaſure. 

I. Every interval which paſſes the extent of the Octave, is a 
compos'd interval, becauſe by removing the octave, we ſimplify 
the interval without changing it. For inſtance, the ninth, the 
tenth, and the twelfth, are compos'd intervals; the firſt, of the 
ſecond and eighth; the ſecond, of the third and eighth; the 
third, of the fifth and eighth, &. 8 | 

II. Every interval which can be muſically divided into two 
intervals, may be confidered as compos'd. By this means, ths 
fifth is compos'd of two thirds ; the third of two ſeconds ; the 

major ſecond of two ſemitones; but the ſemitone is by no means 
compoſed becauſe it can neither be divided on the gamut or by 
notes. Tis the ſenſe of the diſcourſe which out of the two fore- 

oing acceptations muſt determine that according to which an 
interval is eompoſeecc . CS EO IH | 


III. We call compoſed meaſures, all thoſe which are expreſſed 
by two cyphers. (Vibe MzAsunz.) ets 
TO COMposE, To invent new muſic, according to the 
rules of- the art. * - 3 N £3 . 3 1 2 , 
* COMPOSER, He who compoſes muſic, or forms the rules of 
compoſition, Under the word compoſition, may be ſeen the 2 
jt 5 Qt, 
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of knowledge, neceſſary for the art of compoſing, This is not 
yet ſufficient without a genius to put it into execution. Whatever 
efforts we may make, whatever acquifitions we may have, we 
muſt ftill be 4 to the art, otherwiſe our works can never 


mount above the inſipid. It is with the compoſer as with the 


poet. Nature herſelf muſt have form'd him ſo. What I would 
expreſs by genius is by no means that ſtrange capricious taſte, 
which ſpreads on all fides uncouth and idle difficulties, which 
knows not how to ornament its harmony but by dint of diſſo- 
nances, contracts and confuſion, Tis an inward flame which. 
burns, torments the compoſer, ſpite of himſelf, which continu- 
ally inſpires him with airs new, and always agrocable, with ex- 
preſbogs lively, majeſtic, and which touch the heart, with a 
armony pure, affecting, and forcible, which adorns the air 
without obſcurity. Tis this divine guide which led Correlli, 
Vinci, Perez, Kinoldo, Jomelli, Durante, more ingenious than 
all the reſt, into the fanctuary of harmony; Leo, Pergoleſe, 

Haſſe, Terradeglias, and Galuppi, into that. of taſte and expreſ- 


1 | | | | | 
COMPOSITION, Is the art of inventing and writing airs, . 
of accompanying them with a ſuitable harmony; in a word, to 
make a complete piece of muſic with all its parts. 2 
The knowledge of harmony and its rules, is the foundation, 
of compoſition, Without doubt, we ought to be ſkill'd in 
filling concords, preparing and avoiding N e finding fun- 
damental baſſes, and poſſeſſing every other trifling elementary 
knowledge; for, with the rules of harmony only, we are no 
more advanced in the knowledge of compoſition, than an orator 
with thoſe of the Grammar, f will not ſay, that it is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand well the ſtave, and character of the voice 
and inſtruments; the airs which are eaſy or difficult of execution; 
what forms, and what does not form any effect; to feel the cha- 
racter of the different meaſures, and that of the different modu- 
lations ; to apply the one or the other always a propos; to know 
all the particular rules eſtabliſned by agreement, taſte, caprice 
or pedantry, as the fugues, imitations, conſtrain'd ſubjects, &c. 
All theſe. things are nothing more than preparatives to compo- 
ſition; but we muſt diſcover in ourſelves the heautiful airs of 
the greater harmony, the painting, the expreſſion; in a word, we 
muſt be capable of collecting and forming the plan of a whole 
work, following its correſpondences of every kind, and 3 2 
ourſelves acquainted with the mind of the poet, inſtead of amuſ- 
ing ourſelves with running after the words. Tis with reaſon 
that our muſicians have given the name of words to the poems 
which they ſet to muſic, We clearly ſee, by their method of 
rendering them, that they are but words to them. It ſeems, 
5 Wy.» particularly 
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pa-ticnarly theſe laſt years, that the rules of concord have abo- 
liſhed, or at leaſt rendered neglected every other; and that har- 
mony has gained its, facility only at the expence of the art in 
general, All our artiſts underſtand the art of filling up their 
muſic, but very few its compoſition. e | 
Though the fundamental rules of counter-point be always the 
ſame, they yet have more or leſs rigour, according to the number 
of diviſions 3' for in proportion to the increaſe of parts, the com- 
poſition becomes more difficult, and the rules are leſs ſevere. 
The compoſition in two parts is called duo, when the two parts 
tune equally, that is, when the ſubje& is equally divided be- 
tween them, If the ſubject is in one part alone, and the other 
only acts in accompaniment, the firſt is then called recital, or 
ſolo; and the other, accompaniment, or thorough Baſs, if it be 
a baſs. It is the ſame thing with the trio or compoſition in 
three * with the quatuor, the quinque, &c. (Vide thoſe 
words. | | 
The name of compoſition is alſo given to the pieces of muſic 
themſelves, made in the rules of compoſition ; for which reaſon, 
the duo, trio, quatuor, which I have juſt mentioned, are called 
compoſitions. Fog 1 8 py 

We compoſe either for the voices only, or for inſtruments, or 
for the inſtruments and the voice. Church-muſic and ſongs are 
the only compoſitions which are for the voice alone, and to thoſe ' 
alſo ſome inſtruments are very often joined for the ſuſtaining 
of them. Inſtrumental compoſitions are for the choir of the 
orcheſtra; and in that caſe wy are called ſymphonies and con- 
certs, or for ſome particular kind of inſtrument, and they are 
then called pieces, ſonatas. (Vide thoſe Words.) 

In regard to the compoſitions intended for the voice and for 
the inſtruments, they are generally divided into two principal 
ſorts, viz. Latin or church- muſic, and French muſic. The mufic 
deſtined for the church, whether pſalms, hymns, or antiennes, 

enerally bear the name of molets. (Vide MoLET.) The 
ene muſic is alſo divided into theatrical mufic, ſuch as our 
operas, and in that of a private room, as our cantatas or canta- 
tillas. (Vide CAN TATA, OPERA.) | 

The latin cony.ofition is imagined in general to require the 
moſt knowledge and rules, and the French the moſt genius and 
taſte, " be |» es ns 

In a compoſition the author has for his ſubject, the ſound phy- 
fically conſidered, and for his object the pleaſure only of the ear, 
or now and then he riſes to imitative muſic, and ſeeks to touch 
his hearers by moral effects. In the firſt caſe, it is ſufficient for 
him to ſeek pleaſing ſounds and agreeable concords 3 but in the 


ſecond he ſhould conſider muſic by its connection with the ac- 


am = 71 
eents of the human voice, and by the poſſible conformities be- 
tween ſounds harmonically combined and imitable objects. Un- 
der the article opera, may be found ſome thoughts on the me- 
thods of elevating and ennobling this art, by making of muſic 
a language more eloquent than the diſcourſe itſelf. | 

CONCERT, An aſſembly of muſicians who perform pieces 
of vocal and inſtrumental muſic. This word concert is ſeldom 
uſed for an aſſembly of leſs than ſeven or eight muſicians, or a 
piece of muſic of many parts. In regard to the ancients, as they 
were ignorant of the counter-pointy their concerts were executed 
only in uniſon or in the oftave, and they ſeldom had any other 
but in their theatres and temples. | 

SPIRITUAL CONCERT, A concert which ſupplies the 
place of the public ſpectacle at Paris, during the time that the 
other amuſements are ſhut up. It is eſtabliſhed at the Chateau 
des Thuilleries, the band is very numerous, and the hall beau- 
tifully decorated. They perform their molets and ſymphonies, 
and amuſe themſelves now and then with ſporting in Italian 
airs. 5 

CONCERTANT, Concertant parts are thoſe, according th 
the Abbe Bropard, which have ſomething of recital in a piece or 
concert, and this word ſerves to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 

arts which contain ſinging only. If this has ever been its ſenſe, 
it is now obſolete, e lay at preſent reciting parts, but we uſe 
that of concertant in ſpeaking of a number of muſicians who 
perform in a concert, and we then ſay, © We were five and 
twenty concertants,” An aſſembly of eight or ten concert» 
ants.” 3 | 
CONCERTO, An Italian word Frenchified, which fignifies 
1n general, a ſymphony made to be performed by the whole or- 
cheſtra ; but we call more particularly by the name of concerto, 
a piece made for ſome ſeparate inſtrument, which plays alone at 
ſet times with a ſimple accompaniment, after a beginning by the 
whole orcheſtra, and the piece continues always thus alternatively 
between the ſame inſtrument reciting, and the orcheſtra in chorus. 
In regard to the concertos, where all is played in Rippieno, 
and where no inſtrument recites, the French call it ſometimes 
trio, and the Italians ſinfonie, 


' CONCINNOUS, I will not make any digreffions on the ex- 


Planation of this word, taken as the ſuitable connection of all the 
parts of a work between themſelves, and with the whole, becauſe 
it is a ſenſe that is ſeldom given to it in muſic. Tis to the 
exccution generally that this term is applied, when the concert- 
ants are perfectly in concord, whether for the intonation or the 
meaſure, when they all appear to be animated with the ſame 
ſoul, and when the execution affords faithfully to the ear, all 
that the eye beholds on the partitions, 
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The concinnous does not only depend on the ingenuity with 
which each one reads His part, but on the underſtanding with 
which lie feels its particular character, and its union with the 
Whole; whether for compoſing with exactneſs, for following the 
preciſion of the movements, or for catching tkE" moment and 
variety of the boid, and ſcocet; or laſtly, for adding; to the mark'd 
ornaments, thoſe which are ſo neceſſarily ſuppoſed by the author, 
that no one can be permitted to onfit them. *Tis in vain for 
a muſtcian to be ingenibus; there can be nothing concinnous 
hut from the knowledge of the muſie which he executes, and 
from the mutual underſtanding that he maitains with others; 
for it would be impoſſible to place à good cn in a concert 
of deuf men, or in a piece of muſie whoſe ſtile is perfectly op- 
poſne to thoſe who execute it. Muſic- maſters, conductors and 
managers of the orcheſtra, ouglit particulatly to guide, reſtrain, 
or forward their muficians, in fixing throughout a good concin- 
nity, and this is what always forms a good firſt violin, by a 
particular. force in the execution, which impreſſes ſrongly its 
character on every ear. The reciting voice 1s ſubject to the bal#* 
and menaſure ; the firſt” violin ſhouid' always attend to and follow 
the voice. The ſymphony ought to be attentive” to the violin; 
and laſtly, the harpfiehord, wlliich we ſuppoſe to be held by the 
eompoſer, ſhould be the true and firſt direction of the whole. 


In generalf the more character the ſtile, periods, phraſes, and 
harmony poſſeſs, the more eaſy is' the coneinnous to catch, be- 


eauſe the tame idea impreſſed with life on every mind, prefides' 
over the-whole” of the execution. On the contrary, when the 
mufic is ſilent, and we feel nothing more than a continuance of 
notes without an uniſon, there is no general object to which each 
one connects his part, and the execution proceeds always in a' 
drfagreeable' ſtrain, For this reaſon it is, that the French mu- 
fic is never concinnous. 08. i 

TO CONFINE THE HARMONY, Is to collect each part 
within the ſmalleſt intervals that can be poſſible, For inftance,' 


to confine this concord, ut, ſol, mi, which comprehends a tenth, 


we muſt vary it thus, ut, mi, ſol, and in that caſe it contains 
no more than a fiſth. (Vide ConcorD, VARIATION.) | 
CONCORD, An union of two or more ſounds: uttered at 


once, and forming together a general harmonic; 


The natural harmony produced by the reſounding of a ſono- 
rous body, is compoſed of three different ſounds, Without reck⸗ 
oning their octaves, the which form together the moſt agreeable 
and moſt "a concord that can be heard; from whence, on 
account of its excellence, it is called a perfect concord. Thus, 


to render the harmony complete, every concord muſt be at leaſt 
compoſed of three ſounds, The muſicians alſo find in the trio, 
| Pp | an 


an harmonic perfection, either becauſe the concords are therein 
entirely employed, or becauſe in the occaſions, where they do 
not employ them entirely, they have the art of giving a change 
to the ear, and produce a contrary ſenſation, by preſenting to it 
the principal ſounds of the concords, in ſuch a manner as to 
obliterate entirely the others. (Vide TRIO.) The octave, 
however, of the principal ſound, producing freſh connections 
and- new conſonances by the complements of intervals, (Vi 

8 we generally add that octave to form the con- 
cinnity of all the conſonnances within the ſame concord. (Vide 
Cons0NNANCE,) Moreover, the addition of the diſſonance 
(Vide Dis80nAnce) producing a fourth ſound added to the 
perfect concord, it is abſolutely neceſſary, if we wiſh to fill the 
concord, to have à fourth part to expreſs this diſſonance, 
Wherefore the ſyſtem of concords can never be complete and 
united but by the means of four parts, We divide the concords 
into perfect and imperfect. The perfect concord is that which 
we have juſt mentioned, which is compoſed of the fundamental 
or flat ſound, of its third, fifth and eighth: It is ra" Girigeg 
into mijor or minor, according to the nature of its thir 
(Vide Major and MinoR.) 

Some authors give the name of perfect alſo to all the concords, 
even diffonant, whoſe fundamental ſound. is in flat. The im- 
perfect concords are thoſe which retain a ſixth inſtead of a fifth; 
and in general all thoſe where the flat ſound is not the funda- 
mental. Theſe denominations, Which were given before the 
fundamental baſs was known, are by no means applicable. 
Thoſe of dire& or varied concords would be much more ſuitable 
in the ſame ſenſe. The concords are again divided into conſo- 
nant and diſſonant. The conſonant concords are the perfect 
concord and its derivatives; every other concord is diflonant, 

See the under-written table of each, according to M. Rameav's 
yore 7 1 . et Till 


SER OE 
Of all the Concords admitted into Harmony, | 


Fundamental Concords. : 
Perfect Concord and its Derivatives. 


The fundamental Sound | 
in flat. Its Third in flat, Its Fifth in flat, 
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Perfe& Concord. Concord of Sixth. Concordoſ Sixth-fourth, 
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This concord conſtitutes the tone, and is . only on the 
tonic: Its third may be either major or minor; and it is that 


which conſtitutes the mode. 


| Senſible or Dominant Concord, and its Derivatives, 
The fundamental Its Third Its Fifth in Its Seventh in 


flat, 


F======== 


Senfible BY Falſe Fifth. Small Sixth-major. Triton. 
No one of the ſounds of this concord can be varied. 


Concord of the Seventh and its Derivatives. 


The fundamental Its Third i in flat. Its Seventh in 
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Sound in flat. ; Its Fifth in flat. flat. 
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Concord of the 7th. Of great 6th, Of ſmall 6th Of the 2d. 

; Minor. 
4 


The third, fifth, and ſeventh may be varied in this concord, 


Concord of the diminiſhed 2 85 aud its Derivatives. 


The Fundamental Its Seventh 

Sound in Flat. Its Thirdi in flat. Its Fifth i in flat. in flat, 
1 
E — —— — 
j os | 
| Concord of 7th go 6th bee Of Minor 3zd Of the ſuper- 

| diminiſhed. - and falſe Fifth. and Triton. fluous 2d, 

[ ! No one of the Sounds of this concord can be varied. 
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Concord of the Sixth added, and its Derivatives, 

Phe fundamental _ [i | . Its Sixth in | 1 

Sound in flat. Its Third in flat. Its Fiſth in flat. flat. | 1 
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Concord of the Of ſmaller 6th Of the zd Of the 7th ih 
6th added. added. added. added. 1 i 
1 


I join the word added throughout this work; to diſtinguiſh this 


concord and its variations from the ſimilar productions of the i 


» 
concord of the ſeventh. This laſt variation of the ſeventh 1 
added, is not adinitted by Monſ. Rameau, becauſe this variation in 
forms a concord of the ſeventh; and the concord of the ſeventh 119 
is fundamental, This reaſon ſeems to have little weight, We BY 
ought not then, on this plan, to admir the greater fixth, as a F 
variation, fince, in the particular principles of Monſ. Ramean, * 
this ſame concord is often fundamental. But the practice of the 1 | 
greateſt muſicians, and even his own, contradifts the execution 1 
which he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, 5 
| | 11 
Concords of the ſuperfluous Sixth. 1 
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This concord has no variation; and no one of its ſounds can | a 
undergo a change. *Tis properly no more than a concord of | 15H} 


ſmall major fixth diefis'd by accident, and in which we ſubſtitute 14K | 
ſometimes the fifth for the fourth. | | | 44 | 
5 3 | bh 
Concords by Suppoſition. | 5 
(Vide Sur ros 1r ion.) k 


Concord of the Ninth, and its Derivatives. 


The ſuppoſed Sound The fundamental Its Third in Its Seventh in 
in flat. Sound in flat. flat. flat. 
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This is a concord of as Seventh, f in the which we add 8 


fith ſound to the third beneath the fundamental.“ 1 


We generally remove the ſeventh, 1. e. the fifth of the funda- | 
mental ſound, which here is that note marked in black : in this 
caſe, the concord of the ninth may vary in removing again froni 
the accompaniment, tht eiguth of the note which. we _ to 


the baſs, 5 : 
. . J | „ 
Concord of the ſuperfluous Fifth. 
— Os 
go — - _ © — — 1 
— 
— ——————— 
* & 2 


This is the ſenſible concord of a minor tone, below which we 
make the mediant underſtood ; for which reaſon, *tis a true 
concord of the ninth. But it does not vary on account of the 
diminiſhed fourth, which the ſuppoſed ſound carried into ſharp, 
would produce with the ſenſible note, which fourth i is an inter- 
val  expelicd trom * | 


Concord f | the Eleventh or Fourth; 
The ſuppoſed Sound Idem, by remov- Theſundamental Its Seventh | 


in flat. ing two Sounds Sound 1 in flat. in flat. 5 
1 PR os BEM 3 
— — * 8 Co 3 —— — —— 
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Concord of the gth Concord of the Of 5th and ot 2d > xl 
and 4th. | n 8 ath. Kh. e 


2 


This is a concord of the Spa below which we add a fifth 


ſound to the fifth of the e ee We never ſtrike this 


concord full, on account of its duration. Its ninth and ſeventh 
are generally removed; and to "ay, it, this removal D indiſ- 
peniabiy neceſſary. 


Concord of ſuperfluous Seventh, | 
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This 1s the dominant concord, under which the baſs forms 
the tonic, 


_ | Concord 


. 6 
Concord of. ſuperflurus Seventh and Minor Sixth. 
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This is the concord of the diminiſhed ſeventh on the ſenſible 
aote, under which the baſs forms the tonic. ö 
Theſe two laſt concords have no variation, becauſe: the ſenſible 
note and the tonic muſt then be heard together in the ſuperior 


parts, which can never ſucceed. | : * rs 
Though all the concords in this table be full and complete, 
as was neceſſary to ſhew all their elements, yet it is not laid 
down that we muſt uſe them thus: we cannot always, and we 
ought not often. In regard to the ſounds which ought to be 
preferred according to the place and cuſtom of concords ; it is in 
this exquiſite and neceſſary choice, that the grand art of the 
compoſer conſiſts. (Vide ComeosITion, MELODY, EFFECT, 
EXPRESSION, &c.) 1 7 ; 1 ; XL . 


End of the Table of Concords, ' 
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We will ſhew, under the words Harmony, Fundamental Baſs, Com- 
Pgfition, Sc. the method of employing all theſe concords, to form 
by them a regular harmony. I will only here add the following 
obſervations. | FE Pn Loy FE 
I. ?Tis a very great miſtake to imagine that the choice of va- 
riations in the ſame concord can be indifferent, either for the 
harmony or the expreſſion. -There is not one of theſe variations 
but has its proper characters. Every body m perceive the 

contrariety- which is found between the ſweetneſs of the falſe 
fifth, and the ſharpneſs of the triton, and ſtill one of theſe in- 
tervals is varied from the other. It is the ſame. thing with the 
diminiſhed ſeventh. and ſuperfluous ſecond, with the general ſe- 
cond and the ſeventh, Who does not know the ſonorous differ- 
ence between the fifth and the fourth? The concord of greater 
fixth and that of ſinall minor fixth, are two repreſentations of 
the ſame fundamental concord: But how much is the one more 
harmonious than the other! The concord of ſmall major fixth, 
on the contrary, is much more brilliant than that of the falſe 
fifth. And to ſpeak only of the moſt ſimple of all the concords, 
reflect on the dignity of the perfect concord, the ſweetneſs of 
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16 eo 
the coticord of ſixth; and the flatneſs of that of ſixth- fourth; 
all theſe are however compoſed of the ſame ſounds. 

The ſuperfluous intervals, in general the diefis's above, are 


Proper on account of their duration, to expreſs rage, anger, 


and the ſharper paſſions. On the contrary, the B mollare's in 
ſharp, and the diminiſhed intervals, form a plaintive harmony, 


which touches the ſoul; There are a multitude of fimilar ob- 


ſervations, which, when a muſician knows how to manage them, 


1 <"mM him maſter of the affe&ions of thoſe, who liſten to 
8 | | 


II. The choice of fimple intervals is not leſs important thaa 
that of concords, in regard to the place where they ſhould be 
employed. For inſtance, tis below where the fifths and oc- 


taves muſt in preference be placed above the thirds and ſixths. 


Tranſpoſe this order; and you will demoliſh the harmony, tho” 
you leave the fame concords. | 

III. Laftly, we may render the concords ſtill more harmoni- 
ous by uniting them by ſmaller intervals, much more ſuitable 
to the capacity of the ear than the larger. This is what we 
call to confine the harmony, and which ſo few muſicians are 
{killed in practiſing. Phe boundaries of the. diapaſon of the 
voice are another reaſon for confining the choirss We may be 
affured, that a choir is ill compoſed when the concords are ſcat- 


| tered, when the parts have a ſqueaking note, loſe their diapaſon, 


and are ſo removed one from the other, as to ſeem to have ne 
kind of connection between themſelves _ 5 

We call alſo by the name of concord; the condition of am 
inſtrument whole fixed founds are connected together in the 


exact juſineſs which they ought to preſerve, In this ſenſe, we 
ſay, that an inſtrument is, or is not in concord or tune; that it 


keeps or does not keep its concord. Fhe ſame expreſſion Is 


uſed in regard to two voices which fing together, for two 
ſounds, which are heard at a time, whether in umton or counter- 


Part- | . 
5 SSONANT CONCORD, FALSE CONCORD, CON- 
CORD UNTRUE, Are things fo different, that they muſt not 
be confounded. The diſſonant concord is that which contains 
ſome diſſonance. An untrue concord, that whoſe ſounds are ill 
adapted, and do not preſerve together the juſtneſs of the inter- 
vals. Falſe concord, that which diſguſts the ear becauſe it is 
ill compoled, and the ſounds, tho? juſt, do not form therein an 


entire harmonic. 


CONCORDANT, or, BAR YT ON, is that part of muſic 
Name 


Which is fixed in the middle, between the tenor and baſs, I he 


6 85 


me of concordant is no longer in uſe, but in church- mufic, n 
more than the part which it denotes. Every where elſe, this 
Part is call'd common pitch of baſs, and is eoun founded with 
the baſs. The concordant is properly the part which in Italy 
is called tenor. (Vide ParTs.) HS Be a os 

CONCOURSE, An affembly of "muſicians and authorifed 
tonnoiſſeurs, in the which a vacant place of muſic-maſter or or- 
ganiſt is gained, by the majority of votes, by him who has com- 
_ the beſt molet, or who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 

eſt execution = N ig OS: 


The contourſe was in uſe formerly in a great number of ca- 
| thedrals ; but in theſe partial times, when the {ſpirit of intrigue 
engroſſes the generality of places, it is elear that this, muſt gra- 
dually be aboliſhed, and that in its place they have ſubſtituted 
methods more ealy, by giving to favour of intereſt, the rewards 
d. e to ingenuity and merit. e e Box TR 

. CONJOINT, A conjoint tetrachotd is, in ancient muſic, 
that whoſe flatteſt chord is in uniſon with the ſharpeſt chord of 
the tetrachord, which is immediately below it; or whole ſharpeſt 
chord is in uniſon with the flatteſt of the tetrachord immediately 
above it. So, in the ſyſtem of the Greeks, all the five tetra- 
chords are conjoint on ſome fide that is firſt, - The tetrachord 
meſon is conjoint to the tetrachord hypaton. 2dly. The tetra- 


chord ſynnẽmèénon is conjoint to the tetrachord meſon. gdly, 


The tetrachord hyperboleon js conjoint to the tetrachord dia- 


zeugmenon; and as the tetrachord, to which another was con- 


joint, was reciprocally conjoint to that, this would have made 
nx tetrachords in all, had not the tetrachord meſon, being con- 
oint by its two extremities, been taken twice for- once. 

Amongſt us, conjoint is ſaid of an interval or degree. We 
call conjoint degrees, thoſe which are ſo diſpoſed between them- 
felves, that the ſharpeſt ſound of the inferior CT in 
uniſon with the flatteſt ſound of the ſuperior. Moreover, nei- 
ther of theſe degrees conjoined muſt be drvided into other ſmaller 
degrees, but they themſelves muſt be as ſmall as poffible, viz. 

thoſe of a ſecond. Wherefore, theſe two intervals ut-re and re 
Mi are conjoint, but ut re and fol fa are not ſo, for want of the 
firſt condition, ut mi and mi fol are not alſo, for want of the 

An extent by 'conjoint degrees ſignifies the ſame thing as a 
diatonic extent, (Vide DixTontc DEGREE.) 9255 

CONNECTED, A term in church-muſic. (Vide Mixr.) 

_ CONSONANCE, Is, according to the Ety mology of the 

Word, the effe& of two or more ſounds heard at a time; but 
the ſiguification of this word is generally reſtrain'd to interyals 
f5tmed by two ſounds, the 1 of Which is pleaſing to the 
| car, 
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86 | 2 O "F | 
ear, and 'tis in this ſenſe, that I ſhall ſpeak of it under this 


head. | 
From this infinity of Intervals which can divide the ſounds, 


there is but a ſmall number, which form a conſonance ; all the 
reſt diſguſt the ear, and are therefore called diſſonances, Tis 
not fixt abſolutely that many of theſe may not be employed in 
harmony, but they are fixt only witlr thoſe precautions, of which. 
the conſonances, always agreeable in themſelves, are not equally 
in want. The Greeks admitted fre contonances only, i. e- The 
octave, the 5th, the 12th, which is the replication of the 5th, 
the 4th, and the 1xthy which is its replication, We add to theſe, 
the ads and Gths major and minor, the double and triple oc- 
tayes, and, in ſhort, the different replications of all theſe with- 
out exception, according to the whole extent of the ſyſtem. 
We diſtinguiſh the conſonances, as perfect or juſt, whoſe 
interval has no variation, and as imperfect, thoſe which may 
be major or minor. The perfect conſonances are the 8th, 5th, 
and 4th ;: the imperfect, the 3ds and 6ths, | ALE 
The principal charaQer ot conſonances is drawn from their 
production in a fimilar ſound, or, if we will, from the ruſtling 
of the chords.. Of two chords, in full concord, forming, together 
an interval of oQtave, or of 32th, which is the octave of the 
5th, or of 175th major, whielfi is the double octave of the major 
3d; if we make the flatteſt found, the other fhakes and re- 
iounds. In regard to the major and minor 6th, the minor gd, 
the funple major 5th and gd which are all combinations of the 
precedent contonances, they are found, not directly, but between 
the different chores that ſhake in the ſame ſound, 55 
If I touch the chord ut, the chords aſcending to its octave 
ut, to the 5th fol of that octave, to the third mi of the double 
coctave, even to the oftaves of all theſe, will all ſhake, and re- 
ſound at a time; and if the firſt chord thould be alone, we 
ſhould fill diftinguith all theſe founds in its reſounding, Here 
then are the octave, the major third, and the fifth direct. 
The other conſonances are found alſo by combinations, viz. 
the minor third from mi to ſol; the minor fixth from the ſame 
mi to the ut above; the fourth from ſol to the ſame ut; and 
the major ſixth from the ſame fol to the mi which is above it. 
Such is the generation of all the conſonances. It would be 
neceſſary to give an account alſo of the phcenomena, , 
Firſt, The ſhaking of the chords is explained by the action 
of the air, and the concourſe of vibrations. (Vide UxisoNn) 
Secondly, The found of a chord muſt be always accompanied 
by its harmonics, ( Vide that word.) This appears a. propriety 
of the found, which depends on its nature, which is infeparabl:; 
from it, and which can be explained only by hy potheſis's, which 


are 


CO .- ny 


ave not withbut their difficulties, The moſt ingenious that has 
yet been hit on, on this matter, is, without doubt, that of Monſ. 
— eee TION which M. Rameau ſays, he has greatly pro- 
tted. A | | 
_ Thirdly, In regard to the pleaſure which conſonances afford 
the ear by the excluſion of every other interva!, we ſee from 
thence clearly their ſource in their generation. All conſonances 
ariſe from a perfect concord, produced by one only found, and 
the perfect concord reciprocally is formed by an aſſemblage of 
conſonances. It is therefore natural, that the harmony of this 
concord ſhould be communicated to its parts, that each of them 
ſhould partake therein, and that every other interval which does 
not form a part of this concord ſhould not partake in it. Na- 
ture, moreover, which has endowed the objects of every ſenſe, with 
qualities proper for flattering it, has choſen, that one ſound, 


whatever it be, ſhould be accompanied with their agreeable 


ſounds, as ſhe has willed, that one ray of light ſhould be always 
formed of the fineſt colours. But if we remove this queſtion, 
and enquire whence ariſes the pleaſure which a perfect concord 


| cauſes to the ear, whilſt it is diſguſted with the concourſe of _ 


cvery other ſound, what can we anſwer to that, unleſs to de- 
mand in our turn, why green delights the eye more than grey? 
and why the odour of the roſe is pleaſing, whilſt the poppy's 
ſmell diſguſts? 5 | 
I don't deny, but that the phyſicians have explained all this, 
and what is there they do not explain? But how much do theſe 
explanations depend on conjecture, and how little ſolidity do we 
find in them when they are nearly examined * The reader will 
judge of this hy the expoſition of the chief of them, which I 
thall endeavour at in as few words as poſſible. | | 
They fay, that when the ſenſation of the ſound. is produced by 


the vibrations of the ſonorous body, propagated as far as che 


tympanum by thoſe which the air receives from this ſame body, 
when two ſounds are heard together, the gar is affected at. the 
ſame time with their different vibrations. If theſe- vibrations 
are iſochronic, that is to ſay, if they agree in beginning, and 
finiſhing at the. ſame time, this concurrence forms the uniſon, 
and the ear, which catches the concord of theſe equal and juſtly 


concordant returns, is agreeahly affected by them. If the vibra- 


tions of one of the two ſounds are dauble in duration to thoſe 
of the other, during each flatteſt vibration, the ſharp will make 
828 two, and at the third they will ſet off together. 
Wherefore every two times each unequal. vibration of the ſharp 
concurs with every vibration of the fat, and this frequent con- 
cordance, which conſtitutes the octave, leſs ſweet in their opi- 
nion than the uniſon, will be more ſo than any other conto- 
O 2 | Nance. 
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nance. The th comes after, one of whoſe ſwunds forms two 
vibrations, whiltt the other forins three, 40..that- they agree only 
in every 34 vibration of the ſharp; next comes the double 
octave, one of whoſe ſounds forms four vibrations, whilſt the 
other forms but one, agreeing only in every fourth vibration of 
the tharp: as. to the fourth, the vibrations anſwer each other 
every fourth in ſharp, and every third in flat; thoſe of the ma- 
or third are as 4 and 5; of the major-fixth as 3 and 5 ; of the 
minor third as 5 and 6; and of the minor fixth as 5 and 8. 
Above thoſe numbers there are only their multiples, which pro- 
duce contonances, that is to ſay, the octaves of the former: all 
the remaining parts are diſſonant. : 

Others finding the octave more agreeable than the. uniſon, and 
the fifth more agreeable than the octave, give it as a reaſon, that 
the equal returns of the vibrations in the uniſon, and their too 
frequent concurrence in the oRave, confound, identify the ſounds, 
and prevent the ear from perceiving their diverfity. That it 
may feel the ſounds with- pleaſure, they ſay that. it is neceſſary 
for the vibrations to accord by intervals, but not for them to 
confound each other too often; otherwiſe, inſtead of two ſounds, 
we ſhouldithink to hear one only, and the ear would loſe the plea- 
{ure of the compariſon. *Tis 1n this manner, that from the ſame 
principle we deduce,. according to our liking,. the pro and con, 
juſt as we imagine that experience requires. "x1 

But in the firſt place, all this explanation is, as we may fee, 
founded on the pleaſure only that we pretend the ſoul receives 
thro? the organ af hearing, from the concurrence of vibrations, 
which, at bottom, 1s nothing -more than a mere ſuppoſition, 
Moreover, we muſt again ſuppoſe, to authoriſe this ſyſtem, that 
the firſt vibration of each of the two ſonorous bodies begins 
exactly with that of the other; for, however little one may 
precede, they no longer concur in a determined eonnection, per- 
| haps even they can in no.caſe concur, and, canſequently, the 

ſenſible interval muſt be ſubjected to change; the conſonance 
could no longer exiſt, or, at leaſt, would be entirely different, 
Laftly, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the different vibrations of the twa 
ſounds of a conſonance ftrike the organ without confuſion, and 
tranſmit to the brain, the ſenſation of the concord, without a 
mutual injury: -a thing difficult to conceive, and of which I ſhalb 
have occafion to ſpeak elſewhere. . F 
But, without diſputing on fo many ſuppoſitions, let us ſee what 
ought to follow from this. ſyſtem. The vibrations or ſounds of 
the laſt conſonance, which 1s the minor third, are as 5 and 6, 
and its concord is very agreeable. What then ſhould naturally 
reſult from two other ſounds, whole vibrations were between 
theinſelves as 6 and-7 ? A conſonance, a little leſs harmonious, 
„„ e 8 1 confels, 
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confeſs, but ſtill very agreeable, on account of the ſmall dif- 
ference of their calculations, for they differ a 36th only. But 
let me he told how it can happen that two ſounds, the one of which 
forms five vibrations, whilſt the other 'makes fix, can produce an 
agreeable conſonance ; and that two ſounds, one of which makes 
fix vibrations, whilſt the other forms ſeven, produce a diſagree- 
able diſſonance, - How can it be, that in one of theſe connections 
the vibrations agree from fix to- fix, and my ear 1s delighted ; 
whilft in the other they agree from ſeven to ſeven, and my ear 
is diſguſted? Lwill again enquire how 1t happens, that after this 
firſt diſſonance, the duration of the others does not increaſe in 
proportion to-the compoſition of their connection? Why, for 
inſtance, is not the diſſonance. which reſults from the connection 
of 89.to 99, much more diſguſting than than of 12 to 13? If 
the inore or leſs frequent return of the concurrence of vibra- 
tions was the cauſe of the degree of pleaſure or pain which the 
concords» afford me, the effect muſt be proportionate to this 
cauſe, and | eannot find the lea proportion in them. — This 
pleaſure and pain then cannot be derived from thence. 
It ſtill remains to pay attention to the alterations of which 
a confonance is ſuſeeptible, tho theſe alterations miſplace en- 
tirely the periodical concurrence of vibrations; and the concur- 
rence itſelf becomes more ſcarce in, proportion as the alteration 
is leſs, It remains to confider that the concord of the organ or 
| harpfichard can offer to the ear nothing more than a cacophony; 
o much the more diſguſting, as theſe inſtruments are more in 
tune, ſince, except the octave, there is found no other conſe» 
nance in its exact connection. | | 
Can one fay, that an approaching connection is ſuppoſed tg 
be entirely exact, that it is received as ſuch by the eat, and that 
it ſupplies by inftin& whatever is wanting to the juſtneſs of 
the concord? In that caſe, Lenquire the cauſe of this inequality 
of judgment and perception, thro' which it admits connections 
more or leſs approaching, and baniſhes others according to the 
different nature of conſonances? In the uniſon, for inſtance, the 
ear cuu ſupply nothing: It is either juſt or falſe; there is na 
medium. In the ſame manner in the octave alſo, unleſs the in- 
terval be exact, the ear is diſguſted; it adm its no approxima- 
tion. For what reaſon does it admit more in the fifth, and leſs 
in the major third? An explanation vague, oppoſite to the 
principle which ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and without proof, can 
give no reaſon for theſe differences. 11 8 . 
The philoſpher, who has given us ſome principles of tho 
acouſtic, laying aſide all theſe concurrences of vibrations, and re- 
newing on this point the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, gives a reaſon. for 
the pleaſure which conſonances cauſe to the ear by * 
.. PH el a 
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of conne ions which are between the ſounds that form them. 
According to this author, and Deſeartes alſo, the pleaſure dimi- 
nithes in proportion as theſe connections become more compoſed, ' 
and when the mind partakes in them no more, they are veritable 
diſſonances; wherefore it is an operation of the mind which 
they take as the principle of an harmonic ſentiment. More- 
over, though this hypotheſis may agree with the reſult of the firſt 
harmonic diviſions, and tho' it may extend itſelf even to other 
phocnomena that are diſcovered in the fine arts, as it is ſubject to 
the ſame objections as the preceding, it is not poſſible for reaſon 
to render a ſatisfactory account of it. : 

That of all, which appears the moſt ſatisſactory, has for its 
author Monſ, Eſtéve, of the Royal Society of Montpelier, — 
Here are his rcaſonings thereon : „„ ä 

The ſentiment of ſound is inſeparable from that of its har- 
monics; and ſince every ſound bears its harmonics, or rather its 
accompaniment with it; this ſame accompaniment is in the order 
of our organs. There is in the moſt ſimple ſound, a gradation 
of ſounds, which are ſharper and weaker, which ſweeten, by 
their variety, tlie principal ſound, and render it loſt in the great 
velocity of the higher ſounds. Here then we ſee the explana- 
tion of a ſound ; the accompaniment is effential to it, and forms 
its ſweetnels and its melody. Werefore, every time that this 
ſweetening, this accompaniment, theſe harmonics are enforced, 
and better diſcloſed, the ſounds will be mare melodious, the va- 
rieties better ſuſtained, This is a perfection, and the ſoul ought 
to be ſenfible of it. PI EH] 5 F 

Theſe conſonances, moreover, have this propriety, that the 
harmonics of each of the two ſounds, concurring with the har- 
wonics of the other, their harmonics are. mutually ſuſtained, 
become more ſenſible, have a longer duration, and hy this means, 
make the concord of ſounds which produce them much more 
J | e 

To make the application of this principle more evident, Monſ. 
Eſteve has formed two tables, the one of conſonances, and the 
other of diſfonances, which are in the order of the gamut; 
and theſe tables are fo diſpoſed, that we may perceive -1n each 
the concurrence or oppofition of the harmonics of the two ſounds 
which form each interval. 1 „„ ORs. 

By the table of the conſonances, we ſee that the concord of 
octave preſerves almoſt all its harmonics, and this is the reaſon 
of the identity which we ſuppoſe, in the practice of harmony, 
to be between the two ſounds of the octave: we ſee that the 
eoncord of the fifth preſerves three harmomics only; that the 
fourth has only two; and laſtly, that the imperfe& conſonances 
preſeryes but ont, except the major fixth, which bears two. 
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By the table of diſſonances, we ſee that they preſerve no kind. 


of harinonic, except the minor ſeventh alone, which preſerves 
its harmonic fourth, that is, the major third of the third octave 
ef arp wwunds. | 


From theſe obſervations, the author concludes, that the more 
concurrent harmonics there are between two ſounds, more will 


the concord be agreeable, and in this confiſt the perfect conſo- 
nances. 5 25 

The more harmonics there are deſtroyed, the leſs will tlie ſoul 
be ſatisfied with its concords: Such are imperfect conſonances. 
Laſtly, if it ſhould ever happen that no harmonic is preſerved, 
the ſounds will be depriyed of their ſweetneſs and melody, they 
will be diſagreeable, and rendered, as it were, thin; the ſoul 
will be diſguſted with them, and inſtead of the harmonious 
ſweetneſs, which it diſcovered in the conſonances, finding nothing 
but a continued roughnets, it muſt feel a ſenſation of inquietude 
very diſagreeable, which is the effect of diſſonances. 

This is, without contradiction, the happieſt, moſt ſimple and 
moſt natural of every hypotheſis, but it ſtill leaves ſomething 
to be wiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the mind, ſince the cauſes 
which are aſſigned are not always in proportion to the difference 
of the effects; as, for inſtance, it confounds in the ſame cathe- 
gory, the minor third and the minor ſeventh, as equally reduced 
to one harmonic only, tho' the one is conſonant and the other 
diſſonant, and the effect, to the ear, is as different as poſ- 
ſible. | | Is. EO 

In regard to the principle imagined by Monſ. Sauveur, which 
he made to conſiſt iu the ſtrokes, as it can by no means be ſuſ- 
tained, and has been adopted by no one, I will not employ it 
here, as it will ſuffice to direct the reader to what I have ſpoken 
of it under the word Beatingg ess. | 

CONSONANT, A conſonant interval is that which gives 


a conſonance, or produces the effect of one, which happens, in 


certain caſes, to diſſonances, thro? the force of the modulation. 


A conſonant concord is that which is compoſed of conſonances 


only. | | | + 
CONSTRAIN'D, This word is applied either to the har- 
mony, the air, or the power of the notes, when, through the 
nature of the deſign, we are tied down. to a law of uniformity 
in ſome one of the three parts. (Vide Bass ConsTRAIN'D.) 
TO CONTINUE, To. continue on a ſyllable, is to prolong 
it farther than proſody requires, as we do in trills; and to con- 
tinue on a note, is to make a line therein, or to. prolong it until 


the ſenſation of the meaſure, be forgotten. 


CONTRA, 


reer 


CONTRA, A name given formerly to that part which was 
more generally called Altus, and which, at preſent, we name 
Haute Contre. 5 28 FEY. 


CONTRAST, An oppoſition of characters There is a con- 
traſt in a piece of muſic when the movement paſſes from flow to _. 
uick, or from quick to flow ; when the diapaſon of the melody 
paſſes from flat to ſharp, or from tharp to flat; when the air 
pafies from ſweet to bold, or from bold to ſweet; when the ac 
companiment paſſes from ſimple to figured, or from figured to 
ſunple. Laſtly, when the harmony has ctear and full alterna- 
tives; and the moſt perſect contraſt is that which reunites all 
theſe oppoſitions at the fame time. e El . 
It is very common for compoſers, who are barren in invention, 
to make à wrong uſe of the contraſt, and to ſeek in that, for 
the ſake of preſerving the attention, thoſe refources with which 
their genius is incapable of finiſhing them. But the contraſt, 
employed a propos, and managed with propriety, produces an ct- 
ſect particularly admirable. T „ 
CONTRA TENOR, A name given in the beginning of 
counter point, to that part, which has fince been ſtiled, tenor 
onlv. | 715 3 2 
CONTRARVY SENSE, A fault, into which the mufician 
falls, when he renders a different thought from that which he 
ought. Muſie, ſays Monſ. D*' Alembert, being nothing more 
than a tranſlation of the words which are fet to an air, it is 
viſible, that we can fall. into a contrary ſenſe, neither can it be 
avoided more Eaſily than in a literal tranſlation. Contrary: ſenſe, 
in expreſſion, is when the muſic is ſad inſtead of being gay, gay 
inſtead of _ fad, light inſtead of being heavy, heavy inſtead 

of being light. &. Contrary ſenſe, in proſody, is when we ren- 

der long 1yllables ſhort ; or ſhort, long; when we do not ob- 
frre the accent of the language, &c. Contrary ſenſe, in decla- 
mation, is when we exprets, by the ſame modulations, oppofite 
and different ſentiments z when we are more attentive to the 
words than the ſentiments 5 when we lay a ſtreſs on ſuch details 

as we ought to ſlide over; and when our repetitions are brought 
in contrary to nature. Contrary ſenſe, in punctuation, is when 
2 mufical phraſe is terminated by a perfect cadence in thoſe places 
where the ſenſe is ſuſpended, or forms an imperfect ſtop where "i 
the ſenfe is concluded. I ſpeak here of contrary ſenſes in the 

rigour of the word; but a want of expreſſion is, perhaps, more 

$ __  eiſpufting than all theſe. I even had rather the mafic ſhould 

4% ſpeak contrary to what it abſolutely ought, than that it ſhould 

l produce a confufion of nothing at all. | | 

| | CONTRE 


CONTRE CHANT, A name given. by Gerſon, and others, 
to that which was then more generally called Deſcant, or Coun- 
ter-point. (Vide thaſe words.) „500 | T 

» COPIER, He whole profeſſion it is to copy muſic. | 

How great a progreſs. ſoever the art of typography may have 
made, we have never been able to apply it to muſic with ſo 
great ſucceſs as to writing : whether it be becauſe: the taſte of 
the mind being more ſtable than that of the ear, we are not fo 
foon tired with the fame books as with the ſame ſongs, or by the 
particular difficulties which the combination, of the notes and 
lines add to the impreflion of muſic; for if we draw firſt the 
lines, and then the notes, it is impoſſible to give their relative 


poſitions that juſtneſs which is neceſſary; and if the character 


of each note engroſſes a portion of the ſcale, as in our printed 
muſic, the lines are ſo miſerably adjuſted together, ſo great a 
quantity of characters are required, and the whole produces fo 
di ſagreeable an effect to the ear, that this method has been abo- 


liſhed with reaſon, and the engraving has been ſubſtituted in its 


place. But beſides the other inconveniencies that engraving is 
ſubject to, it has particularly that of augmenting too much or too 
little the examples or parts; of placing in partition what ſome 


would chuſe in ſeparate parts; and in ſeparate parts what others 


would chuſe to be in partition; and laſtly, of offering to the 
curious nothing but ancient muſic, which has paſſed thro' the 


hands of half the world. It is certain, that in Italy, the country 


which produces the greateſt variety: of muſic, they have aboliſhed 
ſome time the printed note, without” the engraving having been 
able to eftabliſh itſelf; from whence I cohclude, that in the opi- 
nion of the ingenious, that of the ſimple copy is. the moſt pre- 
fexsble. © -- | i | 

It is of greater importance, that muſic ſhould. be correctly and 
neaaly, copied than ſimple writing, becauſe he who reads and re- 

ects in 


whilſt nothing prevents 


and wherst the velocity and continuance of the execution leave no 


time for rectifying any error, they are All irreparable; a moſt 
ſublime piece is often murdered, the execution is interrupted, 


8 


and even ſtopped; every thing goes contrary, the effect and uni- 
ſon fails throughout ths gre... 1s diſguſted, 2d the author: dif- | 
th 


_ countenanced thro? the error only of the copier. 


Moreover, the underſtanding of a difficult piece of | muſic de- 


| pends greatly on the manner of its being copied, for beſides the 
neatneſs in the notes, there are different methods to repreſent 


niore clearly to the reader, the ideas that we would paint to him, 


and which he {ſhould usderſtand. We often find the copy of one 
| MO 5 8 | | man 


- 


lis cloſet, may eaſily correct the errors of his book, 
im from ſuſpending and re- beginning his 
diſcourſe; but in a concert, where each one ſees but his part, 
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man more legible than that of another, tho? the latter may prick 
his notes more agreeably; the cauſe of which is, that the one 
wifl es to pleaſe the eye, whilſt the other is attentive ta more 
ſerviceable endeavours ! Io 85 8 
The moſt ingenious copier is he whoſe muſic is executed with 
the moſt eaſe, without the muſicians perceiving ever the reaſon 
why.—All this has perſuaded me that I- ſhould not compile an 
uſeleſs article, if I demonſtrated in brief an account of the duties 
and cares of a good copier. Every thing that tends to facilitate 
the execution; is by no means indifferent in the perfection of an 
art, of which it is always the moſt material beauty. I feel how 
much I ſhall injure myſelf if my works are compared with my 
rules; but I am not ignorant that he who ſeeks the public uti- 
lity, ſhould never have a remembrance of his own. As a man of 
letters, I have ſpoken of my condition all the evil I think of it: 
I have compoſed French muſic, and love only the Italian; I 
have ſhewn all the diſadvantages of ſociety, at the time when it 
gave me a fincere pleature ; as a bad copier, I here demonſtrate. 
the laws by which the ingenious are directed. O truth! my 
intereſt never prevailed in oppoſition to thee, and may it never 
in any reſpect eraſe the adoration which I owe to thee ! . 
I muſt primarily ſuppoſe, that the copier is poſſeſſed of all the 
knowledge neceſſary to . I even ſuppoſe him en- 
dued with the talents neceſſary for a ſuperiority in its perform - 
ance. What are theſe talents, and what is this knowledge? 
Without abtolutely delineating them, I can, under this head, 
give a ſufficient idea of them. All that I am privileged to ſay 
here, 1s, that the compoſer who thinks himfelf ingenious, may 
be very far from being ſufficiently ſo to copy correctly the com- 


ol 


poſition of another, 5 
As written muſic, particularly in partition, is made to be read 


by concertants at a diſtance, the chief thing to be obſerved by 
the copier, is to make uſe of the convenient materials for rendering 
his notes moſt neat and legible. For this reaſon, he ſhould 
cChuſe ſtrong fair paper, rather thin, and which does not fink; 
that which does not require waſhing is generally preferred, be- 
gauſe the waſhing with allum takes off ſomething of its white- 
neſs. The ink ought to be very black, without either gloſs or 

um; the-ruling neat, equal, and well fixed, but not ſo black as 
the notes; on the contrary, the lines ſhould be rather pale, ſo 
that the crotchets, double crotchets, pauſes, and other ſmaller 
ſigns may not be confounded with them, and that the note may 
be ex preſſed the fuller. The paleneſs of the lines, far from pre- 
venting the muſic to be read at a fixed diſtance, on the contrary, 
afliſts it by its neatneſs, and tho' the line ſhould now and then 


eicape the fight for a moment, the poſition of the. notes very 
| | often 


ca F 


often of itſelf denotes it. The ruliag of the paper is but an uſeleſs 
labour. If the copicr would gain himſelf credit, let him rule his 
paper himſelf v 
There are two formations for ruled paper, one for the French 
muſic, the length of which is from the bottom to the top; the 
other, for the Italian, the length of which is according to the di- 
rection of the lines. We may make uſe of the ſame paper for 
the two, by clipping and ruling it contrary ways; but when we 
buy it ruled we muſt change the names at the paper-ſellers, and 
aſk for Italian paper when we want the French, and French 
when we want Italian; this qui pro quo is of little importance 
when we are acquainted before-hand, 

To copy a partition, we muſt reckon up the parts which the 
ſcale comprehends, and chooſe paper which has by the Page the 
ſame number of ſtaves, or a multiple of that number; finally, 
we ſhould loſe no ſtave, or, at leaſt, as little as poſſible when the 
multiple is not exat. The Italian paper has generally ten 
ſtaves, which divides every page into two columns, each of five 
ſtaves for the ordinary airs, that is to ſay, two ſtaves, for the 
two trebles of the violin, one for the fifth, one for the air, and 
one for the Baſs, When we have duo's, or pieces of muſic for 


flutes, hautboys, horns, or trumpets, in that caſe, to that number of 


ſtaves we can put no more than one column in the page, unleſs 
we can find a method for ſuppreſſing ſome uſeleſs ſtave, as that 
of the fifth, when it is continually in motion on the baſs, 
Herein, however, are ſome obſervations, which we ſhould 
make to diſtribute the partitions with exactneſs. Firſt, what-. 
ever number of parts of ſymphony we may have, it is always 
neceſſary that the parts of the violin, as being principal, ſhould 
be placed at the top of the column, where the eyes may be moſt 
eaſily conveyed, Thoſe who place them at the bottom of all 
the reſt, and immediately on the fifth, for the convenience of 
the accompaniment, are in an error, without obſerving that it 
is ridiculous to ſee in a partition, the parts of the violin below, 


for inſtance, thoſe of the horn which are of a much deeper 
baſs. Secondly, in the whole length of every piece, we ought 
never to change any thing in the number of the parts, ſo that 


every part may have its properties in the ſame place. 
It would be better to leave the ſtaves vacant, or, if there is 2 


2 place two parts in ſome of them, than to extend or 
imini 


muſic only, for the uſe of engraving has made the French muſic 
more attentive to the ceconomy of the ſpace, than to the com- 
modity of the execution. Thirdly, it is only at the greateſt 
extremity that we ſhould place two parts on the ſame ſtave, and 
this is what we ought particularly to avoid in the parts of the 

| | violin; 


the column unequally. This rule is for the Italian 
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violin; for, beſides that there is much . confuſion to be feared, 
there would be an equivocation with the double chord; we 
muſt always alſo be careful, that the parts do not interfere croſs 
ways, which we could not expreſs on the ſame ſtave, in a me- 
thod clear and legible, Fodrthly, the keys being correctly writ- 
ten, and once numbered, ſhould never be repeated any more than 
the fign of the meaſure, unleſs in the French mufic, when, the 
columns being unequal, each one could not recolle& his parts; 
but in the {ſeparated parts, we muſt repeat the cliff at the begin- 
ning of each ſtave, were it only to denote the beginning of. the 
Ines, on a failure of the column. 35 Og . 

The number of ſtaves being thus fixed, we muſt make a divifion 
of the meaſures, and theſe meaſures ought to be all equal in ſpace 
as well as duration, to meaſure in ſome reſpect the time by the 
compaſs, and to guide the voice by the eyes. This ſpace ought 
10 be ſufficiently extended in eFch meaſure, to receiye all the 
notes which can enter therein, according to its greateſt ſub-divi- 
ion. It cannot be imagined how great a clearneſs this caſe . 
throws on a partition, and in wag embarraſſment a neglect 
of it throws them, If we confif a meaſure on a crotchet, 
how can we place the ſixteen double crotchets, which, perhaps, 
another part contains in the ſame meaſure. If we. confine our- 
ſelves to the vocal part, how can we fix the ſpace of the returns? 
In à word, if we are attentive only to the divifions of one of 
theſe parts, how can we make the diviſions of the other parts, 
often .contrary to coincide with them. „„ 

It is not ſufficient to divide the air into equal meaſures, we 
muſt alſo divide the meaſures into equal times. It in each part 
we proportionate thus the ſpace to the duration, all the parts, 
and all the ſimultaneous notes of each part will correſpond with 
a juſtneſs which will give: pleaſure. to the eye, and will greatly 
facilitate the reading of a partition. If, for inſtance, we divide 
a meaſure into four times, into four ſpaces very equal together, 
and in each part, if we extend the crotchets, draw the quavers 
nearer, and confine the ſemi-quavers in proportion, and each in 
its ſpace, without wanting to look at one part, in copying ano- 
ther, all the correſponding notes will be more exactly perpendi- 
cular than if they had been confronted by writing them, whether 
between the different meafures of the ſanie part, or-between the 
different parts of the ſame meaſure. | | 
To the exactneſs of the connections, we muſt join as much as 
poſſible, a neatneſs in our ſigns. For inftance, we ſhall never 
prick uſeleſs notes; but as ſoon as we perceive that two notes 
re- unite, and are in uniſon, we ought to ſeparate the one from 
the other, when they are near each other, and on the ſame cliff. 
In regard to the fifth, as ſoon as its courſe is on the octave of 


> 
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the baſs, we muſt act alſo in the ſame manner. An equal attention 
ef not multiplying cur ſigns without a cauſe, ſhou!d prevent us 
from making piano's as a ſymphony at the beginning of an air 
and the forte's when it concludes. Every where elſe we mu 

write them exactly under the firſt violin and the baſs; and this 
is ſufficient in a partition where all the parts can, and ought to 
make thoſe their grand object. 1 ; . 
Luaſtly, It is the duty of a copier, when he writes à partition, to 
correct all the falſe notes which he may find in the original. 
J don't mean, by falſe notes, the faults of the work, but thoſe 
of the copy which ſerves as its original, The perfection of his 
conſiſts in rendering faithfully the ideas of the aurhor ; good or 
ill, that is not his buſineſs, ſince he is neither author or cor- 
rector. but copier only, It is very true, that if the author has, 
by miſtake, placed one note for another, he ought to correct it: 
but if this ſame author has, through ignorance, wade an error 


1n the compoſition, he ſhould leave it. Let him compoſe better 


himſelf if he will or can, and well; but whenfoever he copies, 
he ſhould have an eye to his original. We ſee by this means, 
that it is not ſufficient for a copier to be a good harmoniſt, and 
to underſtand well the compoſition, but he fhould, into the bar- 
ain, be well ſkilled in the different ſtyles, and be converſant 
in an author by his method, to know what he has, and what he 
has not compoſed, There is, moreover, a kind of crinciſm 
neceſſary to reſtore a paſſage by the compariſon of another, to 
replace a forte or a dolce where it has been omitted, which is not 
uncommon in the partitions; even to diſunite alto phraſes im- 
properly joined, and to reſtore meaſures before ejected. Know- 
edge and taſte are certainly neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh a text in 
its full purity. It may be ſaid, few copifts can perform n= 
I anſwer, that it is incumbent on all, 
| Before I finiſh what appertains to the partitions, TI muſt ſpeak 
of the method of collecting the ſeparated parts; a Jaborious taſk 
from many copiers, but ſimple and eaſy when we undertake it 
by method. Foe this purpoſe, we muſt firſt reckon carefully the 
meaſures in each part, to ſatisfy ourſelves that they are correct. 
Then we place all the parts one on the other, beginning by the 
baſs, and covering it ſucceſſively with the other parts in the ſame 
order as they ought to have in the partition. We compoſe the 
columns of as many ſtaves as there are parts, divide them into 
equal meaſures, then placing all theſe parts thus ranged before 
us, on the left hand, we firſt copy the firſt line of the firſt part, 
which J imagine to be the firſt violin, make a ſlight mark with 
the pencil at the place where we ſtop, and then continue it, 
being turned back to the right. We copy in the ſame manner 


the firſt line of the ſecond violin, returning to the firſt where 
b | | eves. 
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ever their courſe is in uniſon ; then making a mark as before, 
we change the preceding part to the right, and proceed in the 
ſame manner with all the parts one after the other. When we 
are at the baſs, we run over with the eye the whole column, to 
diſcover if the harmony is good, if the whole is in concord, and 
if there are no errors: The firſt line being made, we take to- 
Zether all the parts which were changed one on the other on 
the right hand, and we once again change them on the left; 
they are then found in the ſame order, and in the ſame ſituation, 
as when they began: we then begin the ſecond column at the 
pencil mark; we make another mark at the end of the ſecond 

2 and we continue as before till the whole is completed. 
T ſhall haye little to ſay on the method of drawing a partition 
into ſeparate parts, for this is the moſt ſimple operation of the 
art, and it will be ſufficient to make thereon the following ob- 
ſervations. Firſt, we muſt ſo compare the length of the pieces 
to what a page may contain, as never to be obliged to turn on 
the ſame piece in inſtrumental parts, unleſs there are a great 
number of meaſures to reckon, which will afford time. This 
rule obliges us to begin at the page verſo all the pieces, which 
takes up more than a page, and there are none which fill more 
than two. Secondly, the dolce's and the forte's ſhould be marked 
with the greateſt exactneſs on all the parts, even thoſe where the 
air begins and finiſhes, which are not ordinarily on the partition. 
Thirdly, we ought neyer to divide a meaſure frome one line to 
another, but endeavour that there ſhould be always a bar at the 
end of each ſtave, Fourthly, all the additional lines which ex- 
ceed, either above or below, the five of the ſtave, ſhould by no 
means be continued, but ſeparated at each note, for fear that 
the muſician, confounding them with thoſe of. the ſtave, ſhould 
be deceived in his note, and know no longer where he is. This 
rule is not leſs neceſſary in the partitions, and is followed, how- 
ever, by no French copier. Fifthly, the parts of the hautboy 
which are drawn on the parts of the violin for a full band, 
ſhould neyer be exactly copied as they are in the original, but, 
beſides the extent which that inſtrument has leis than the violin, 
beſides the dolce's which it cannot equally perform, beſides the 
velocity which is wanting, or which ſuits it ill in certain quick 
paſſages, the force of the hautboy ſhould be managed to mark 
the principal notes better, and give a greater accent to the muſic. 
If I had to judge of the taſte of a lymphoniſt without hearing 
him, I would give him a leſſon on the part of the violin and 
hautboy z every copier ſhould be ſkilled in thoſe, Sixthly, the 
paits of horns and trumpets are ſometimes pricked on a different 
tone from the reit of the air; we muſt tranſpoſe them in the 
tone, or at leaſt, if we copy them juſt as they are, we muſt 
22 N Write 
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yoke above the titles of the true tonic, Corn in D ſol, re; 
orni in E la, fa, &c. &, Seventhly, we muſt never vary the 
part of fifth, or of the viol from the cleff of the baſs, and ifs 
bwn, and thereon we have another attention to beſtow; which 
is to tranſpoſe to the cleff of the viol all the places wherein its 
courſe is with the baſs; we muſt never let the viol riſe above 
the parts of the violin, ſo that, when the baſs aſcends too high, 
we muſt not take down the octave, but the uniſon, ſo that the 
viol may never leave that medium which 1s ſuitable to' it. 
Eighthly, the vocal part ſhould never he copied but im parti- 
tion with the baſs, ſo that the finger may accompany himſelf, 
and not have the trouble cither to hold his part ii the hand, or 


to reckon his pauſes. In the duets and trios, each part of the 


air ought. to contain, beſides the baſs, its counter part, and 
when we copy. a limited recitative, we ſhould for each inſtru- 

mental part add to its own the part of the air, to guide it on a 
default in the meaſure. Ninthly and laſtly, in the vocal parts 
we muſt be careful to unite or difunite the chords, ſo that the 
finger may clearly ſee thoſe which belong to every ſyllable. 
The ions be come out of the compoſer's hands, are 
very equivocal in this point, and the finger cannot tell, the 


chief part of the time, how to render the notes ſuitable to the 


words, The copier, ſkill'd in proſody; and who knows exactly 
the accent of the words and that of rhe air, determines the divi- 
fion of the notes, and pfevents the doubts of the ſinger. The 
words ſhould be written exactly under the notes, and very cor- 
rect in regard to the accent and orthography; but they ſhould 
have neither ſtops or commas, as the frequent repetitions being 
fo irregular, render a grammatical punctuation impòſſible; 'tis 
for the muſic to punctuate the words; the copier has no concern 
therein; for this would be an addition of thoſe figns which the 


i 


compoſer is bound to render uſeleſs. 

I will conclude for fear of carrying this article to too grcat 
a length, I have already ſaid too much for a good copiſt, who is 
ingenious, and has a taſte for his occupation: I can never ſay 
enough for others. I will only add a word in finiſhing : There 
are ſeveral intermediaries between what the compoſer plans, and 
what the audience hear. Tis the duty of the copier to connect 
theſe two terms as near as poſhble, to mark with preciſion every 
thing which ſhould be done, that the muſic when executed may 
render to the compoſer's ear, exactly what was plann'd within 


his head at the time of the compoſition. — 
CORD or CHORD SONORO Os, Is every extended Chord 


from whence a ſound can be drawn. For fear of going out of 


depth on this article, I will tranſcribe, in part, that of Monſ. 
ade > 1. 4 7 1 IV Alembert, 
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D' Alembert, and add nothing more of my own than what has an 
immediate connection with ſound and muſic. 
„Ik an extended chord is ſtruck in ſome one of its points by 
« any power, it will dilate itſelf to a certain diſtance from the 
© ſituation in which it before reſted, it will then return and 
«© make vibrations by virtue of the elaſticity which its extenſion 
«© gives it. If, moreover, the compoſition of this chord is na- 
« turally elaſtic, or ſufficiently homogenous for the ſame mo- 
tion to be communicated to all. its parts, it will make a found 
in ſhaking, and a reſounding will always accompany its vi- 
„ brations, The geometricians have diicovered the laws of 
* theſe vibrations, and muſicians, thoſe of the ſounds which re- 
5 ſult from them. | - 95 
It has been long known by experience, and reaſonings fool- 
* iſh enough, that every thing elſe being equal, the more a 
chord was extended, the quicker were its vibrations; that on 
an equal 3 the chords cauſed their vibrations more or 
5 leſs quick, in proportion as they were leis or longer, that is. 
<< to fay, that the proportion of the lengths was always inverſe 
« to that of the number of vibrations. Mr. Taylor, a cele- 
« brated Engliſh geometrician, is the firſt who has demonſtrated 
the law of the vibrations of the chords with any exactneſs, 
© in his ingenious work, entitled Methodus Incrementorum 
« DireQa & Inverſa, 171 5 ; and theſe ſame laws have been fince 
«« demenſtrated by Monſ. Jean Bernouilli, in the ſecond volume 
* of his Nlemoirs of the Imperial Academy of Peterſburg.” 
From the formula which reſults from theſe laws, and which may 
be found in the Encyclopaedia, under the article chord, F draw 
the three following evrollaries, which ſerve as principles to the 
theory of muſic, : . 
I. If two chords of the ſame compoſition are equal in length 
and thickneſs, the number of their vibrations in equal times wilt 
be as the roots of the numbers, which expreſs the connection of 
the extenſion ot the chords. | 1 | . 
II. If the extentions and lengths are equal, the numbers of the 
vibrations in equal times will be in inverſe proportion to the 
thickneſs or diameter of the chords. 1 
III. If the extenſions and the thickneſſes are equal, the num- 
ber of vibrations in equal times will be in inverte proportion to 
the lengths. For the underſtanding theſe theorems, I ſhould 
have firſt lain down as a rule, that the extenſion of the chords 
is not repreſented. by the extending weights, but by the roots f 
thoſe weights; wherefore the vibratioas being as the fourth of 
the roots of the, extenſions, the extending weights are between 
tkemicives-as tlie cubes of thole vibrations, &c. k. 
: 8 From 
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From the laws of the vibrations of the chords are deduced 
#hoſe of the ſounds, which reſult frem thoſe ſame vibrations in 
the ſonorous chord. The more vibrations a chord performs 
within a given time, the more ſharp are its ſounds; the leſs 
vibrations it forms, the flatter : ſo that the ſounds following be- 
tween themſelves, the connections of the vibrations, their inter- 
vals are expreſſed by the ſame connections, which ſubmits the 
whole of the muſic to a calculation. | | 
We ſee by the preceding theorems, that there are three me- 
thods of changing the ſound of a chord, i. e. by changing the 
diameter; that is, the thickneſs of the chord, or its length, or 
its extenſion. What theſe alterations produce ſueceſſively on the 
fame chord, may be produced at once on different chords, by giving 
them different degrees of thickneſs, length or extenſion. This 
method combined is what is uſed in general in the concord and 
playing of the harpſichord, the violin, the baſs, guittar, and 
other ſimilar inftruments compoſed of chords of different thiek- 
neſſes and differently extended, which conlequently muſt have 
different ſounds. . Deen e e 
Moreover, in the one, as the harpſichord, theſe chords have 
different lengths fixed, by the-which the ſounds are varied again, and 
in the others as the violin, the chords, tho equal in fixed length; 
are ſhortened or lengthened by the finger of the player, at will; 


and this finger. being advanced or drawn back on the handle, 


perform then the oftee of moveable bridges, which give to the 
chord ſhaken: by the fiddle ſtick, as many differeut ſounds as 
lengths. In regard to the connection of the ſounds and their 
intervals, in relation to the length of the chords and their vibra- 
tions, ſee SOUND, INTERVAL, CONSONANCE.- | 


The ſonorous chord, beſides the principal ſound which reſults 


from the whole of its length, emits other neceffary ſounds leſs 
tenfible, and theſe ſounds ſeem to prove that this chord does not 
enly vibrate in its whole length, but makes each of its aliquots 
alto vibrate in particular, according to the- law of their dimen- 
hoas. To which I ſhould add, that this-prepriety which ſerves, 
or ought to ſerve as a foundation for all harmony, and whick 
many attribute not to the fonorous chord, but te the air which 
this ſound emits, is not particular to chords only, but may be 
found in all ſonorous bodies (Vide Coxro Sonoro:) 
Another not lets ſurprifing propriety. of the ſonorous chord, 
and which attends on the preceding, 1s that if the bridge that 
divides it leans but lightly, and leaves a little communication 
between the vibration of one part and the other, then, inſtead 
of the total ſound of one or both parts, we hear only the ſound 
of the greater aliquot common to both parts. (Vide HaxMokte 
Sous de ; | 

| The 
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The word chord is taken figuratively in compofition for the 
fundamental ſounds of the mode; and we often call Chords of 
Harmony thoſe notes of the baſs, which, by favour of certain 
diſſonances, prolong the phraſe, vary and incorporate the modu- 
lations , FREED s 25 | | 
. CORPO SONORO, By this name is called every body 
which renders, or may immediately render, a ſound. It does 
not follow from this definition, that every inſtrument of muſic 
is a corpo ſonoro; this name ſhould be given only to that part 
of the inſtrument which ſounds from itſelf, and without which 
there would be no ſound. Thus in a violincello, or in a violirg 
every chord is a corpo ſonoro; but the caſe of the inſtrument, 
which only reſounds or reflects, the ſound is by no means a 
2 corpo ſonoro, neither does it form a part. We ſhould have 
this article before us, whenever there is occaſion to ſpeak of a 
corpo ſonoro in this work. e 2 347 . | 

ORPO VOCE, The voice has different degrees of force 
as well as of extent, The number of theſe degrees which each 
contain, bears the name of corpo voce, when we ſpeak of the 
force, and volume; when of extent. Vide VoruMeE.,,, So, from 
two ſounds ſimilar, and producing the ſame found, that whic!r, 
fills the ear ſtrongeſt, and is heard at the greateſt diftance, is 
faid to have a greater corpo or body. In Italy, the chief qua- 
ities that are ſought for in voices, are juſtneis and fle xibilitv, 
but in France, the corpo voce is the grand aim. 4 

CORYPHA A, He who conducted the band in the Grecian 
entertainments, and beat the time in their muſic. (Vide To 
SMES ͤ . ˙¹1 got 4 £987: 

COUNTER FUGUE;, A kind of fugue whoſe direction is 
oppoſite to that of another fugue, which has been before cita- 
diſhed in the ſame piece. So when the fugue is heard by aſs 
cending from the tonic to the dominant, or from the dominant 
to the tonic, the counter fugue ſhould be heard by deſcending 
from the dominant to the tonic, or fröm the tonic to the domi- 
nant, and vice verſa. In other particulars, theſe rules are en- 
tirely ſimilar to thole of the fugue. (Vide Fucue.) 0 

COUNTER HARMONIC, The name of a kind of propor- 
tion. (Vide PRorORT ION.) 53 ˙ 

COUNTER PART, This term is uſed in muſic, only to 
fignify one of the two parts of a duet conſidered relatively with 
the other. | 120 . 

COUNTER POINT, This is nearly the ſame thing with 
compoſition, unleſs that compoſition may be ſaid of airs, and of 
a ſingle part; and counter- point is ſaid of harmony only, and of 
a compoſition of two or more different parts. m 

| | This 
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This term of counter-point is derived from what in ancient 
times the notes or ſigns of ſounds were with ſimple points, and 
in compoling theſe with many parts, theſe points were placed 
over each other, or oppoſite,  _ . 

Art preſent, the name of counter-point is eſpecially applied to 
the parts added on a given ſubject, taken ordinarily from the 
muſic of the church. The ſubje& may be in tenor, or ſome 
other ſuperior part; and in that caſe we ſay, that the counter- 
point is below the ſubje&; but it is generally in the baſs, which 

laces the ſubject below the counter-point, When the counter- 
point is ſyllabic, or note upon note, it is called fimple counter- 


point; figured counter-point, when there are found different fi- 


gures or powers of the notes, and when there are formed deſigns, 
fugues, or imitations, We eaſily ſee that this cannot be done 
but by aſſiſtance of the meaſure, and that this church melody 
then becomes a true muſic. A compoſition formed and inſtantly 
executed, without preparation, on a given ſubject, is called an 
air at ſight, becauſe then each one compoſes extempore his part, 
and his air on the book of the choir. | h 

COUNTER TEMS, A meaſure in counter-time is that 
in which we pauſe on a weak time, and flide over in a ſtrong, 
and in which the air ſeems to be in contrary ſenſe with the 
meaſure, e | | 

COUNTER TENOR, That of the four parts of muſic, 
which belongs to the ſhrilleſt and cleareſt voices of men, in op- 

ofition to the counter baſs, which is for the deepeſt and moſt 

Hat, (Vide Parts.) | | | | 

In the Italian muſic, this part which they call centr alto, and 


which anſwers to the counter-tenor, is almoſt always Tong by 


the upper baſs, whether of women or of caſtratos. In effect, 
the counter-tenor is by no means natural for a man's voice, it 
muſt be forced to be raiſed to that diapaſon, and whatever we 

do, it has always a ſharpneſs, and ſeldom any juſtneſs. 
COUNTRY DANCE, The air of a kind of dance which 
bears the ſame name, which is performed by 4, 6, or 8 perſons, 
and which 1s generally danced at a ball after the minuets, as 
being the moſt liyely and entertaining of any thing of the kind, 
The tunes of the country dances are commonly of two times; 
they ſhould be full cadenced, pleaſing and gay, and ftill have a 
great deal of fimplicity; for as they are often re-performed, 
they would be diſguſting if of a heavy compoſition, The moſt 
ſimple _ in every kind are always thoſe of which we are 
l:aft tired. - ö VV 
_ « COUPLET, A name given in country ballads and other 
ſongs to that part of the poetry which 1n odes is called ftrophe, 
As all couplets are compoled in the ſame meaſure of verſe, they 
are 
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are alſo ſung to the ſame air, which is often the cauſe of mur- 
dering the accent and proſody, becauſe two French verſes are 
not leſs in the ſame meaſure, though the long and ſhort may not 
be in the ſame places, | 
. COUPLETS, Is alſo ſaid of the doubles and variations which 
are made in the ſame air, by taking it up ſeveral times with ſreſk 
changes,: but always without disfiguring the foundation of the 
air, as in the Spaniſh airs and antient chacons. Every time that 
an air is taken up with a different variation, a freſh coupler . 
mult be made. (Vide FAKIST INES | 
_ COURANT, An air appropriated to a kind of dance which 
bas the ſame name, on account of the goings in and out with 
which it is filled more than any other. This air is generally of 
a three flat timed meaſure, and is marked in a triple of miuums 
with two renewals, It is no longer uſed, any more than the dance 
which bears its name. | 
, COURONNE, A kind of C contrary ways, with a dot in 
the middle, which is formed thus a. 

When the couronne, which is alſo called the fign'of a pauſe, is at 
once on all the parts of the correſponding note, it is the ſign of 
a general ſtop; the meaſure ſhould be ſuſpended there, and we 
may even ſometimes fimſh by this note. In general, the princi- 
pal part therein makes at will ſome paſſage which the Italians 
call cadenza, whilſt all the reſt prolong and ſuſtain the found 
which is ſet down for them, or even make an entire paule, 
But if the couronne is on the final note of a ſingle part, then 
it is called point d'orgue, and denotes, that the found of that 
note muſt be continued until the other parts reach their natural 
eoncluſion. It is uſed alſo in canons, to ſpecify the place where 
all the parts may finiſh when they draw near a concluſion. ( Vide 
PAUSE, Canon, &c. &c.) | | 
. CROME, This Italian plural ſignifies demi-crotchets. When 
this word is found written under crotchets or minums, it ſignifies 
the ſame as the parentheſis would, and denotes, that each note 
muſt be divided into demi-crotchets, according to its powers. 
- CROQUE NOTE, A name given in 0 to thoſe filly 
muſicians, who, verſed in the combination of notes, and capable 
of performing the moſt difficult compoſitions at ſight, execute in 
general without ſentiment, without exprefhon, and without taſte, 
A croque ſol rendering rather the ſounds than the phraſes, reads 
the moſt energetic muſic, without the leaſt comprehenſion, as 

ſchool maſter would read a maſter piece of eloquence, written 
in his own language, in a language of which he had no ideas. 


CROTCHET, 


A | 165 


CROTCHET, a note of muſic which" is formed thus 2 ot 


thus 7 arid which is equal to two deini-crotchets; br tue han off 


a minum. In our ancient muſic they made uſe” of ſeveral ſorts 
of crotchets : crotchet with a tail, ſquare crotchets, and crotchets 
in a lotenge. Theſe two laſt ſorts continue in church 
muſic, but in ours we only uſe the crotchet with a tail. (Vide 
PowE of the NoTEs:;) | 
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CROCHET DEMI; A note iti muſie which is equal in du- 


tation to the fourth of a mitium only, or the half of a crotehet. 


Eight demi-crotchets are conſequently neceſſary for a ſemi-breve; 
or a four timed meaſure; 2 | 


We may here ſee the form of the demi-erbtchet, whether 
alone, or ſung alone on a ſyllable 3 whether united with others 


when we paſs ovet many at the ſame time in playing, or on the 
fame ſyllable in ſinging. They are generally united by fours 


in a four or a two timed 'nieaſure ; by. threes in the fix or eight 


timed meafures, according to the divifion of the time; and by 
fixes in a third timed meafure, according to the divifion of the 
meaſures; —CoRRESPONDENT, | | 
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Reſt of four Mea- 
ſures or Bars. 

SrLENCES. 3 
Reft-of two Mea- 


(ures or Bars. 
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A Semibreve is equal 


— 


Reſt cqual to 1 Meaſure or Bar. 
Reſt equal to a Minum.| 


; 
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ts. two Minums. 


Reſt equal to a Crotchet. 


or to four 3 Reſt equal to a Quaver, 
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or to eight 3 
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or to fixteen * 
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Reſt equal to a Demi-ſemiquaver,|. 
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CRO WDED, A crowded genus, vues, is according to the 
definition of Ariſtoxenes, that wherein in every tetrachord, the 
ſum of the two firſt intervals is leſs than the third. F or this 
reaſon, the harmonic kind is crowded, becauſe the two firſt in- 
tervals, which are each of a quarter tone, form no more than a 
ſemi-tone together, a ſum much leſs than the third interval, 
which is a major third. Fhe chromatic 1s alſo of the crowded 
kind, for theſe two firſt intervals form but one tone, leſs even 
than the minor third which follows. But the diatonic is by no 
means crowded, fince its two firſt intervals form a tone and an 
half, a ſum greater than the tone which follows. (Vide GEnvs, 
TETRACHORD.) i 
From this term ru,, as radical, are compoſed the words 
Apyeni, Barypicni, Meſopycni, Oxypycni, each of which arti- 
cles will be found in its place. This determination is fo longer 
in uſe in the modern muſic. | | 
TO CYPHER, Is writing on the notes of the baſs, cyphers 
or other characters, denoting the concords that theſe notes ſhould 
bear, to ſerve as a guide to the accompaniſt. (Vide CYPHERS, 
Concorp.) 1 8 ; of 4 # & 4 * 1 4 4 
CVPHERS, Characters which are placed above or below the 
notes of the baſs to denote the concords which they õught to 
bear. Though amongſt theſe characters there are many which 
are not cyphers, this name has been generally given to them be- 


cauſe that is the ſort of figns which is moſt commonly preſented 7 


to our view. ME e, Fat „ 
As every concord is compoſed of many ſounds, if it had been 
neceſſary to expreſs each of theſe ſounds by a cypher, the cy- 
phers would have been ſo multiplied and confuſed, that the ac- 
companiſt could never have found time to read them at the in⸗ 
ſtant of the execution. Application has therefore been made as 
much as pòſſible to characterize cach concord by a cypher, ſo 
that this cypher may ſuffice to ſpecify; in relation to the baſs, 
the nature of the concord; and conſequently all the ſounds which 
are t6 compoſe it. There is even a concord which is cyphered 


> 2 * . #4, 2 . . * 
without a cypher ; for, according to the preciſion of the cyphers, 


every note Which is not cyphered, either bears no concord, or 
the perfect chord. | | a . | 
The cypher which denotes each concord, is generally that 
which anſwers to the name of the concord; wherefore the con- 
cord of tne ſecond is Cyphered by 2, the ſeventh by 7, and the 
fixth by 6, &c. &c. There are concords which bear a double 
name, and which are alſo exprefled' by a double cypher, ſuch are 
the concords of ſixth fourth, fixth fifth, of ſeventh and ſixth, 
&c. Sometimes even three are placed, which occaſions that in- 
cqavenience which we would wiſh to avoid, but as the comps- 
35 | Wow e fition 
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fition, of cypherd is derived from time and chance; rather thin 
from reflecting ſtudy; it is not ſtrange that it is not free from 
fault and contradi ctions. | # 
I have. compoſed, a table of all the cyphers practiſed in the 
accompaniment, in which it muſt be obſerved; that there ate: 
indtiy-concords which are differently cyphered in different coun« 
tties pr in the ſame country hy different authors; and even ſome - 
tapes by the ſame, I have givett tlie various methods, ſo that 
every one may cliuſe:what appears cleareſt to himſelf; for cy2 
Phering and. egcompatiying, connect each cypher to the ſuitable: 
concord, actording to the method of the anthor's'cyphering; 
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CYTPHERS of the ACCOMPANIMENT. 


N. B. Az Aﬀteriſ.3z added to thoſe which ate- moſt uſed. at 
| preſent in France. : 


5 — . . 
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Names of Concords. 


4 Perfect Cor: F 3 . Idem; 
8 — 4 „„ 
0 . em. * = | 
} wm , een. 
3t . Perfect. Concord. fi G, dem. F361 
„ I᷑̃ͥbe different Seti 
3 . Idem. : in this Contord are 
* . Idem. [. marked accidentally 
{1H My | & with the Cypher, as 
5 0 Idem. 5 . 1 Thirds in the” 
3K . Perfet Concord | peffect Concord 
3. lacur. 141 ourth 
. . dem. 6 . Ide, 


. an Concord of Seventh. 
3H. Perfect Concord 3 ; 5 
Natural Third. 7 
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| * Names of Concords. | Cyphers. Names of Concord: 
ES 8 | 
von: 4 + en. 
_ 3 
em. Terr 
Seventh with «7 _ 
Major Third. 2) 1 
With. minor Third. EI. Superfluous Sevengh, 
With natural Third. = } 4 "_ 29 Sixth; 
| ' > Idem. 
Concord of - Minor mw 
Seventh. X 
| Ide TT” N | 61 * 8 13 
Concord of Major e e 
Seventh. *z⁊0 
Idem. bo % . Idem; 
Of natural Seventh; A: 1 
Idem. „ 
4 9 with falle * . Seventh and Second. 
| ifth, 8 
Idem. 3 ; #2 | . Greater Sixth. 
6 . , Idem. 
— Screnth. "| #5 - Falle Fifth. 
Iden. 5E . Idem: 
ey bs. . Idem. 
Idem. 12 Idem. 
Idem. . Falſe Fifth and major 
| J - Sixth, 
Idem. — 4 Idem. 
Idem. * Idem. 
| 6 
: 55 Idem. . 
Superfluous Serenth. 7 . Smaller Sixth. 
; cm, N 
= 4) . Idem, 
em. 3 | 
; #6 2 2„ Idem, 
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Oyphers. Names of Concords. 
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Idem. 


Idem major. | 


Idem. 
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Smaller ſuperffuous 


Idem. 
Idem. 


Idem. | 
Smaller Sixth, with 


ſuperfluous Fourth. 


Idem, 1 
k * 4 


Icdem. 


Idem. * | 
Concord ef the Se- 


cond. 
Idem. 
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Second and Fifth. ; 
=—_ 9 


Idem. 5 f 


; Idem. 1 


Idem. | 
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Idem, 


Idem: 5 


| Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem. 

dem. 

Idem. 

Triton with miner 
Third | 


Idem. 


Idem. 


13 | 
Superfluous Second. 


Idem. 


dem. 


Idem. 
Kc. 
Concord of the Ninth. 
Idem. 
Ian a: 


Ninth with Seventh. | 


Idem. 


Eourck or Eleventh. 


Idem. 
* 4 
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Cyphers. Names of Concords. | Cyphers. Names of Concord. 


*4] , Fourth and Ninth, ! Sperfiuous Fifth and 


#4 Seventh and Fourth. 11 +» Idem. 


"7 A Superfluous Fifth, | 5 „ Seventh and Sixth. 
SX Idem. 5 gf 6 : | f 
) „ ladem. { *?} . Ninth and Sixth, 
$681... | | 5 
9 Ilqdem. : F 
7 


End of the Table of Cyphers. 


Some authors had introduced a cuſtom of covering with a 
ſtroke, all the notes of the baſs which paſſed under the ſame 
concord: In this manner, the pleafing cantatas of Monſ. Cle- 
rambault are cyphered, but this invention was of too much nti- 
lity to continue; it ſhewed alſo, too clearly to the eye, all the 
ſyncopes of wy" At preſent, when the ſame concord is 


ſuſtained on four different notes of the baſs, there are four dif- 
ferent cyphers which they are _ to bear, fo that the ac- 
companiſt, led into an error, is haſtening even to ſeek the con- 
cord which he has under his hand. But it is the faſhion in France 
to load the baſs with a confuſion of uſeleſs cyphers ; every thing 
is cyphered, even to the moſt evident concords : and he who 
places the greateſt number of cyphers is reckoned the moſt inge- 
nious. A baſs thus confuſed with trivial cyphers retards the 
accompaniſt, and often makes him negle& the neceſſary cyphers. 
The author, I think, muſt ſuppoſe, that the accompaniſt 
knows the elements of accompaniment, that he knows how ta 
place a ſixth on a mediant, a falſe fifth on a ſenſible note, a 
— on a dominant, &c, he ſhould not therefore cypher 
theſe evident concords, unleſs that it be neceſſary to announce 
a change of the tone, The cyphers are made only to determine 
the choice of the harmony in dubious caſes, or the choice of 
ſounds in the concords which ought not to be filled: otherwiſe 
it is very well to haye cy phered baſſes for ſcholars only. Cypbers 
muſt ſhew them the application of the rules; as for the maſters, 


it is ſufficient to ſpecify the exceptions, 5 
© N 8 2 Monſ. 
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Monſ. Rameau, in his Diſſertation on the different Methods 


of Accompaniment, has diſcovered a number of faults in the 


eftabiiſhed cyphers.— He has ſhewn, that they are too numerous, 
and. moreover, inſufficient, obſcure, and equjvoca!; that they 
multiply concords uſeleſſly, and that they diſcover no kind of 
union. ; 

All theſe errors come from having been deſirous of connecting 
the cyphers to the arbitrary notes of the thorough baſs; inſtead 
of conneQting them immediately to the fundamental harmony. 
The thorough baſs forms, without a doubt, a part of the har- 


mony, but not the foundation: this harmony is independent of 


* 


the notes of that baſs, and has its determined progreſs, to which 
the baſs itſelf ought to ſubject its direction. By making the 
concords and cyphers, which vary them from the notes of the 
baſs and their different directions, dependent, we ſhew only the 
combinations of the harmony inſtead of their baſs ; we infinitely 
multiply the ſame pumber of fundamental concords, and oblige, 
in ſome reſpects, the accompaniſt to loſe fight of the true har- 


monic ſuccethon every inſtant, 


After having made ſome excellent obſervations on the mecha- 
niſm of the fingers in practiſing the accompaniment, M. Rameau 
propoſes ſubſtituting more ſimple cyphers in the place of ours, 
which render this accompaniment independent of the thorough 
baſs; ſo that, without any attention to this baſs, and even with- 


+ out ſeeing it, we could accompany on the cyphers alone with 


more preciſion than by the method eſtabliſhed with the concur- 
rence of the baſs and cyphers. CR RY Sa 
All the cyphers invented by Monſ. Rameau denote two 
things. 1ſt, The fundamental harmony in perfect concords, 
which have no other neceſſary ſucceſſion, but Which always con- 
ſtitute the tone. 2dly. The harmonic ſucceſſion determined by 
the regular direction of the fingers in the diſſonances. 5 
All this is done by means of ſeven cyphers only: I. One 
letter of the gamut denotes the tone, the tonic, and its concord. 
If we paſs from a perfect concord to another, the tone is changed, 
a new letter is then made uſe of. II. To paſs from the tonic 
to a different concord, Monſ. Rameau admits but fix methods, 


to each of which he aſſigns a particular character, that is to tay, 


1. An X for the ſenſible concord ; for the diminiſhed ſeventh' | 
it is ſufficient to add a B flat under that X. 8 38 
2. A 2 for the concord of the ſecond in the tonic, 


3. A 7 for the concord of the ſeventh. - 
4. This abbreviation aj for the ſixth added. 


5. Theſe two cyphers — relative to this tonic for the concord 
| . 3 5 "OR 6 ; ; 
: | Which 
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which he calls of third-fourth, and which anſwers to the concord 


of the ninth on the ſecond note, - | 
6. Laſtly, this cypher 4 for the concord of fourth and fifth 


- 


on the dominant. 

III. A diſſonant accord is followed by a perfect concord, or 
another diſſonant accord: In the firſt caſe, the concord is ſpeci- 
fied by a letter; the ſecond is applied to the mechaniſm of the 
fingers. *Tis one, two, or three fingers which ought to deſcend 
diatonically, | al 7, 8 
This is Head by as many points, one on the other, as the 
number of fingers which ſhould deſcend. The dieſis's or B's flat 
which ſhould be made are known by the tone, or ſubſtituted in 
the cyphers correſpondent to the points; or indeed, in the chro- 
matic or harmonie they are ſpecified by a ſmall line inclining in 
its deſcent or aſcent, after the ſign of a known note, to denote 
that it ſhould deſcend or riſe a ſemitone. By this means the 

Whole is foreſeen, and this ſmall number of figns 1s ſufficient to 
expreſs the fineſt harmony poſſib le. | 
1 þ is cafily ſeen, that we muſt here ſuppoſe every diſſonance to 
be prevented in deſcending ; for if there were any which could 
be prevented in aſcending, if there were aſcendant directions of 
the fingers in diſſonant aceords, the points of M. Rameau could 
not anſwer their purpoſe. 2858 F 
- How ſimple ſoever this method may be, how favourable ſo- 


ever for practice, it has had no ſucceſs. It might perhaps be 


thought, that Monſ. Rameau's cyphers, corre&ed one error only 
to ſubſtitute another; for if he fimplifies the ſigns, and diminiſhes 
the number of: concords, he not only does not expreſs the true 
fundamental harmony, but, moreover, he makes thoſe ſigns ſo 
much dependent on each other, that if we ſhould chance to err 
or loſe ourſelves a moment, to take perhaps one finger for ano- 
ther, we are irrecoverably loſt; the points are no longer ſigni- 
ficant, and there is more room for entering upon a. freſh perfect 
concord. But with ſo many preferable reaſons, ſnould there not 
be other objections to cauſe M. Rameau's method to be rejected? 
It was new; it was propoſed by a man whoſe abilities were ſu- 
perior to thoſe of all his rivals: This was the cauſe of its con- 
gemngtio nd 1 A. off; 
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D This letter in French muſic ſignifies the ſame thing as P 
# in the Italian; that is to ſay, Sweet. The Italians uſe 
it alſo ſometimes tor the term dolce, and this word dolce is not 
only an oppoſition to forte, but to rude alſo. _ | 
D. C. Vide Da Caro. - F 
D LA RE, D SOL RE, or fimply D, The ſecond note 
of the natural or diatonic gamut, which is indifferently called 
RV , ont 3 en 5 
DA CAPO, Theſe two Italian words are frequently found 
written at the end of airs in rondeau, ſometimes at full length, 
and often abridged by theſe two letters D. C. They ſpecify 
that when the ſecond part of the air is finifhed, we muſt take 
up the beginning as far as the final point. Now and then we 
muſt not return to the beginning entirely, but to a ſpecified. 


| > wy In that caſe, inftead of the words Da Capo, we find 
theſe written, Al Segno. rd ny 411 f 
DACTYLIC, A name given in ancient mufic to wat bo 
thyme whoſe meaſure was divided into two equal times. (Vide 
RHVNME.) 5 | 
- A kind of ode, wherein this rhyme was frequently uſed, was 
alſo tiled dactylic, ſuch as the Harmathian and Orthian odes. 
Jalius Pollius ſeems to make a doubt whether the dacty lic 
was a kind of inftrument or an air, a doubt, which is however, 
confirmed by what Ariſtides Quintilian ſays of it in his fecond 
book; and which cannot be reſolved but by ſuppoſing that the 
word dactylic fignified, at the ſame time, an inſtrument and an 
air, as ſeveral words with us. | {6A | 
DECAMERIDES, The name of one of the elements in 
Monf. Sauveur's Syſtem, which may be feen in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, A. D. 1701. | 
To form a general fyſtem, which might afford the beſt tempe- 
_ rathent, and be adjuſted to every ſyſtem, this author, after 
having divided the oftave into 43 parts, which he calls merides, 
and ſub- divided each mende into 7 parts called Ep 1 
divides again each eptameride into two other parts, to which he 
gives the name of decamerides. The octave is by this means 
divided into 3010 parts, by the which we may expreſs, without 
any perceptible error, the connections of all the intervals in 
E word is formed from dixe, ten, and tig a part. 
- DASH, A term in church-muſic, denoting the pſalm, or 
— at of a pſalm, or ſome ſtaves of the pſalm, drawn and 
e 


ngthencd on a mournful air, ſubſtituted on ſome occaſions — 
| * 


reſt are not ſvitable to it. 


DE = 1, 


lieu of the joyous airs of the Hallelujah, &c. &. An air with 
daſhes ſhould be compoſed in the ſecond or eighth tone. The 
DASH TRACTUS, Is alſo the name of an ancient figure: 
of a note, called alſo Phea. ET „ * 
DECLAMATION, Ia mufic, is the art of rendering a 
grammatical and aratorical accent, by the inflexions and number 
of the melody. (Vide AcctenT, REC1TATIVE.). 
DEDUTTIONE, A collection of notes aſcending diatoni- 
cally, or hy conjoint degrees. This term is in uſe only in 
church mufic. D e | 
DEGREE, The difference of poſition or. elevation which is 
found between two notes placed in the ſame direction. On the 
ſame line, or in the ſame ſpace, they. are in the. ſame deg 
and they would be ſo ftill, though one of the tuo be raiſed or 
lowered 2 ſemi-tone y a dieſis or B flat. On the contrary, they 
might be in uniſon, though placed on different degrees; as the 
5 flat, and the fi natural; the fa dicks, and the fol B flat, 


If two notes follow each other diatonically, ſo that one being 
on a line, the other is in the adjoining ſpace, the interval is ot 
one degree ; of two, if they are in a third 5 of three, if ia a 
fourth; of ſeven, if in the octave, &c. Th 

Thus, by taking away one of the number expreſſed by the 
name of the interval, we always have the number of the dia- 
tonic degrees, which ſeparate. the two notes, 
| _ Theſe diatonic degrees, or degrees ſimply, are alſo called con- 

joint degrees, in oppoſition to disjoint degrees, which are com- 
poſed of many degrees conjoined. For inftance, the interval of 
the ſecand is a conjoin'd degree; but that of the third is diſ- 
Joint, compoſed of two conjoint degrees; and in the ſame manner 
with the reſt. (Vide ConjoinT, D1sJoinT, INTERY AL.) 

DEMI JEU, A DEMI JEU, or fimply A DEML, A 
term of inſtrumental muſic, which anſwers to the Italian ſotto 
voce, or mezza voce, or mezzo forte, and which expreſſes a 
method of playing which holds a medium between the forte 
and dolee. 5 ek re 

- DEMI MEASURE, A fpace of time which equals the du- 
ration of a meaſure. There are properly demi-meaſures in thoſe. 
meaſures only whoſe times are in equal number; for in a three- 
timed meaſure, the firſt demi-meaſure begins with a tempo 
forte, and the ſecond in contrary time, which renders them 

ual. . | | 
DEMI MINIME REST, A character of mufic denoting- 
| 2 filence, the duration of which is equal te that of a demi- 
cxotchet, or the half of a minime. 9 IK 
= | DEMI 


* . 5 2 


DEMI PAUSE, A character of muſic, Which expreſſes 4 
ſilence, whaſe duration ſhould be equal to that of a four- timed 
demi-meaſure, or of a minum. As there are meaſures of different 
powers, and as that of the demi-pauſe has no variation, it is 
equal to the half of a meaſufe, only when the entire meaſure is 
equal to a ſemi-breve, the diffetence of the entire pauſe excepted, 
which is always exactly equal to a meaſure; great or ſinall. 
(Vide Pavse.) . FF 

DEMI TIME, A power which is of exact duration with 
the half of a time. What I have ſaid in regard to time, muſt 
he applied to the demi-time, when I ſpoke of the demi=meaſure- 
in regard to meaſureexc © 7 2-965 1 os 
- . DEMI TONE, An interval of muſic, nearly equal to the 
half of a tone, and which is more commonly ſtiled ſemi-tone. 

Vide SEMIi-ToN E.) * | z 

TO DESCEND, Is to lower the voice vacem remettere, that is, 
to make the ſounds ſucceed from ſharp to flat, or from high to 
low, This is preſented to the eye by our method of pricking 

e notes. 2 | N 

DESIGN, Is the invention and conduct of a ſubject, the diſ- 
poſition of each part, and the general direction of the whole. 

It is not ſufficient to coinpoſe beautiful airs and a pleaſing 
harmony. All this muſt be conjoined by a principal ſubje&, to 
which all the parts of the work muſt be connected, and by 
which it may become one. Thus unity ſhould reign. in every 
air, in the movement, the character, the harmony, and modu- 
lation. The whole muſt have reference to one general idea, 
which unites it. The difficulty is to unite theſe precepts with 
an elegant variety, without which, the whole becomes fatiguing. 
Doubtleſs, the muſician, as well as the poet and painter, dares 
every thing in favour of this charming variety, provided, that 
under pretext of contraſting, we have not, for a well conducted. 
work, ſome broken, murdered muſic given us, compoſed of 
ſhattered pieces, the connection of which make a complete oppo- 
ſition ——— | | * ; 4 


DTDTon ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus ag ni... ; 
Tis thetefore in a well extended diftribution, in a juſt pro- 
portion between all the parts, that the perfection of the deſign : 
conſiſts ; and ?ris particularly in this point, that the immortal 
Pergoleſis has diſcovered- his judgment, taſte, and left all his 
rivals at ſuch a diſtance behind him.—His Stabat Mater, his 
Orpheus, his Serva Padrona, in three different kinds, are three 
complete Chef d' Oeuvres, equally excellent in their deſign. 
This idea of the general deſign of a work is alſo ſeparately 
applied to each part, which compoſes it. So we deſign an air, 
{ | a 


_—_— 
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duo, trio, &c. &c. For this purpoſe, after having fixed on a 
ſubject, we lay it out, according to the rules of à good modula- 
tion, into every part wherein it ſhould be extended, with fo ex- 
act a proportion, as not to be effaced from the mind of the au- 
dience, and ſtill never to preſent itſelf to tHeir ear, but with all 
the graceful beauties of novelty. Lis a fault in the deſigu tw 
ſuffer the ſubſect to be forgotten, and a much greater to continue 
it till it becomes diſguſting. 5 | 
TO DESIGN, To form the deſign of a piece or an air in 
muſic. (Vide DES1¹VGfPw.) “ Such a compoſer deſigns his works 
ill.“ “% This choir is ſhockingly defigned,” _ ge 
DESCANT, An ancient term, by which was ſpecified what 
has been fince. called counter point. (Vide CooxrER Pix r,) 
DESK, A ſtructure in the choir, on which were placed the 
muſic books in the catholic churches oe TN ON! IEP 
_ DETACHED, uſed ſubſtantively, A kind of execution, þ# 
which, inſtead of ſuſtaining . the notes in the duration of their 
whole powers, we ſeparate them by- ſilences taken on the tame 
powers. The Detatched, entirely dry and ſhort, is marked on the 
notes by lengthened points, „55 50 £ 
DIACOMMATIC, A name given by Monf, Serre to a kind 
of fourth genus, which conſiſts in certain harmonic tranſitions, 
by which the ſame note continuing apparently on the ſame de- 
gree, aſcends or falls a comma in bx wh from one concord to 
another, with which we ſeem to form an union. | 
. | Ce 
For inſtance, 20 this paſſage of the baſs fa re in the major 
0 , x 
mode of ut, the la, major third. of the firſt note, remains to be- 
333 | 3 3 27 $4. 
come the fifth of re; moreover the true fifth of re or of re is 
8 81 5 ; 
not la but la: wherefore the muſician who tunes the Ia ſhould 
| I 
naturally give it the two conſecutive intonations la la, which 
differ by a comma, 5 
In the ſame manner, in an air called la Folie d' Eſpagne, in 
the third time of the third meaſure, one muſt imagine that the 


| 8 81 | 
tonic re aſcends a comma to form. the ſecond re of the major 
mode of ut, which is explained in the following meaſure, and is 

* Huy conducted by this muſical paralogiſm, and double 
ue ot the re. 

We muſt obſerve, tliat to paſs briſkly from the minor mode 
of la to that of ut major, the concord of diminiſhed ſeventh is 
changed ſol dieſis, ſi, re, fa, into the concord of the ſimple e- 
yenth, fol, fi, re, fa. The chromatic movement of the ſol diefis 


in oppoſition to the natural *. is much the moſt ſenſible, 2 


* 
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chat is not the only one. The re aſcends alſo by a diacommatie 
80 81 

movement from re to re, tho' the notes ſuppoſes it permanent an 

the ame degree. 

We may find a great number of examples of this diacommatic 
ge nus, particularly when the modulation paſſes ſuddenly from 
the major to the minor, or the minor to the major: It is chiefly 
in the adaces, adds Monſ. Serre, that excellent maſters, tho” 
principally guided by ſentiment, make uſe of this kind of tran- 
ſition, ſo neceſſary to give the modulation an appearance of in- 
deciſion, whoſe effects the ear and ſlentiment often approve, 48 


the are by no means equivocal. 


NIACOUSTIC, Is a ſearch for the proprieties of a ſound, 
broken by paſſing acroſs different middles, i. e. from a condenſe 
to a more rarified, and ſo vice verſa, As viſual rays direct 
more eaſily than ſounds by lines on certain points, ſo the expe- 
rience of the diacouſtic is infinitely more difficult than that of 


the dioptric. 

This word is formed "ns the Greek di through, & , 
to hear. (Vide SounD.) 

DIAGRAM, This was, in the ancient muſic, the table or 
model which preſented to the eye a general extent of all the 
ſounds of a ſyſtem, and what we call at . Scale, Gamut, 
Keys. (Vide thoſe words.) 

DIALOGUE, A compoſition for two voices or inframent, 
which anſwer to each other, and often reunite. The greateſt 
= of ſcenes in an opera, are in this ſenſe dialogues, and the 

alian duo's are fo alw N but this word is more particularly 
applied to the organ. Tis on this inſtrument that an organiſt 
plays dialogues, by anſwering 1n different tunes, or on different 
keys. 
DIAPASON, A.term in ancient muſic, by which the Greeks 
expreſſed the interval or conſonance of the octave. (Vide 
OcFAvE.) | 

The muſical ;nftryment-makers pry at preſent, - 1 
certain tables, wherein are marked the meaſures of theſe inſtru- 
ments, and of all their parts. ] 

We call alſo diapaſon, a ſuitable extent for : a voice or an in- 
ſtrument. Wherefore when a voice is raiſed to a great hei 1 
we ſay, that it goes out of the diapaſon; and we fay the 
of an inftrument, whoſe chords are too looſe or too tight, which 
render but a little ſound, or a ſound very dilagreeable, becauſe 
its tone is either too high or too low. 

This word is formed * u through, and recov, all, becaufe 
the octave comprehends all the notes of the perfect ſyſtem. 


DIAPENTE, A name given by the Greeks to the interval 
| | which 


ER 
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which we now call Fifth, and which is the ſecond of the conſo- 
nances. (Vide Cons0NANCE, INTERVAL, FIFTH.) 5 

This word is formed from du, by and Tivre, five, becauſe by 
going through this interval diatonically, we find five different 
ſounds pronounced. | , - . 

DIAPENTISSARE, A barbarous word uſed by Muris, and 
other ancient muſicians. 0p ZN 

It was a method of proceeding in the deſcant or counter-point, 
by fifths rather than fourths. Muris diſſerts extenſively on the 
proper art, and convenient rules for this branch. 

DIAPHONY, A name given by the Greeks to every inter- 
val or diſſonance, becauſe the two ſounds contradicting each 
other mutually, are divided, and make their difference appear 
oo diſagreeably. . a ws, 

zuy Aretin gives alſo the name of diaphony to what has been 
fince called deſcant, on account of the two parts which are 
therein diſtinguiſhed. : 

DIAPTOSE, An inter-cadence or leſſer fall. Tis in church- 
muſic a kind of Perieleſis, or paſſage, which is formed on the 
laſt note of an air, generally after a greater interval in aſcending. 
In that caſe, to certify the juſtneſs of this finale, it is twice 
marked, by ſeparating that repetition by a third note, which is 
lowered by a degree, after the method of a ſenſible note, as 
ut ſi ut, or mi re mi. „ . | 

DIASCHISMA, Is, in ancient mufic, an interval forming 
the half of a minor ſemi-tone. The reference is from 24 to 
2 | | 
V 600, and conſequently irrational, 


DIASTEME, This word, in ancient muſic, ſignifies properly 
:nterval, and is the name given by the Greeks to the ſimple in- 
terval, in oppoſition to the compounded interval, which is called 
ſyſtem. (Vide INTERVAL, SYSTEM.) | 2 

DIATESSARON,, A name given by the Greeks to the in- 
terval which we call Fourth, and which is the Third of the con- 
ſonances. (Vide ConsonANCE, IN TERVAL, FopRrB.) 

DIATESSERONARE, Was, amongſt our ancient muſicians, 
a method of proceeding in the deſcant or counterpoint, rather by 
fourths than fifths. | | 

The word is compounded of d, by, and riooapes, four, be- 
cauſe in going diatonically over the interval, we pronounce four 
different ſounds, x” 5 N 

DIATONIC, The diatonic genus is that of the three which 
proceeds by major tones and ſemi- tones, according to the 
natural diviſion of the gamut; that is, that whoſe leaſt interval 
is of a conjoint degree, which does not prevent the parts from 
proceeding by greater intervals, provided they are all taken on 
diatonic degrees. 5 "Wh 
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This word is derived from the Greek da, by, and 605; the 
tone; that is, paſſing from one tone to another. | | 
The diatonic genus of the Greeks reſulted from one of the 
three principal rules which were eſtabliſhed for the concordance 
of the tetrachords.— This genus was divided into many different 
kinds, according to the different èonnectione, into Which the 
interval could be divideck which determined them, as this interval 
could not be confined below & certain point without changing its 
genus. Thefe different variations from the ſame genus were called 
bea colours, by Ptolemy. who diftinguiſhes fix of them, but 
the only one uſed in pradtice; was that called diatonic-ditonic, 
whole tetrachord was compoſed of a weak ſemitone, and of two 
major tones, Ariſtoxenes divides fthis' ſame genus into only two 
kinds, viz. the tender or flat diatonic, and the ſyſtonic or tharp. 
This latter anſwers to the ditonfe of Ptolemy. (Vide The 
Connections of one with the other.) | ; 
wy. | | According to Ariſtoxenes-. EY TY 
be tetrachord being ſuppoſed divided into 66 equal parts. 


PBT YT DO WS 
Tender or Flat — 12 + 18 + 30 = 60. 


dyntonic or Shatp —— 12 + 24 + 24 = 60. 
„ 

Flat — 8 + 8 + 44 = 60. 

Hemiofian 9 + 9 + 42 = 60: 

Tonic —— 12+ 12 + 36 = 60. 

E N H A R MON EC. 

6 + 6 + 48 = 60. 
ge | According to Ptolemy. _ 3 
The tetrachord being repreſented by the reference. of its two 
terms. 
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The modern diatonic genus reſults from the conſonant direc- 
tion of the baſs on the chords of a fimilar mode. 


Fundamental and regular Baſs of the Scale diatonically aſcending 
by the natural Succeffion of the three Cadences. 
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Its references have been fixed by the uſe of the ſame chords in 
different tones, ſo that, if the harmony has at firſt lain down the 
diatonic ſcale, tis the modulation which has modified it, and 
this ſcale, ſuch as it is at preſent, is neither exact in regard to 
the air or harmony, but only in regard to the method of em- 
ploying the ſame ſounds in different uſes. | | 

The diatonic genus is, without contradiftion, the moſt na- 
tural of the three, fince it is the only one which can be uſed 
without varying the tone. Its intonation alſo is incomparably 
more eaſy than that of the two others; and there is no doubt 
but that the firſt ſongs were compoſed in this kind; but we muft 
obſerve, that, according to the laws of modulation, which permit 
and preſcribes even the paſſage from one tone to another, we 
have no pure diatonic in our muſic. Each particular tone, I will 
allow, in the diatonic, is good; but we cannot paſs from one 
to the other without ſame chromatic tranſition, at leaſt, an omiſ- 
ſion of the harmony. The pure diatonic, in which no one of 
the ſounds is altered, either by the cleff or accidentally, is called, 
by Zarlin, diatono diatonic, and he gives the church-muſic as an 
example, If the cleff is numbered with a B flat, in that cale, 
according to him, it is a flat diatonic, which muſt not be con- 
founded with that of Ariſtoxencs. (Vide FLAT.) In regard 
to the tranſpoſition by diefis, this author ſpeaks nothing of it, as 
it had not been practiſed in his time. Doubtleſs he would have 
given it the name of rough or ſharp diatonic, tho' there had even 
reſulted from it a minor mode, as that of E la mi, for 1n thoſe 
times, when they had not the harmonic ideas of what we call 
tones and modes, and where they had aiready loſt the other ſig- 
nifications which the ancients fixed to the ſame words, they paid 
a greater attention to the particular alterations of the notes than 
to the general connection which reſulted from it. (Vide 


TRANSPOSITION.) | 
| U DIATONIC 
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DIATONIC SOUNDS or CHORDS. Euclid diftinguiſhes 


under this name, amongſt the moveable ſounds, thoſe which do 
not partake of the greater genus, even in the chromatic and en- 
harmonic. Theſe ſounds in each kind are five in number, i. e. 
the third of each tetrachord ; and they are the ſame which other 
authors call apycni. (Vide Arycn1, GEnUs, TETRAcHoRD.) 

DIAZEUXIS, A Greek word which ſignifies diviſion, ſepa- 
ration, disjunction. Tis by this term that the tone which ſepa- 
rated two tetrachords disjoined, was called in ancient muſic, and 
which being added to one of the two, formed from it the dia- 
pente. It is our major tone, whoſe reference is from 8 to q, 
and which in effect is the difference ot the fifth and fourth. 

The diazeuxis in their muſic was placed between the meſis 
and parameſis, that is to ſay, between the ſharpeſt tone of the 
ſecond tetrachord, and the flatteſt of the third, or otherwiſe be- 
tween the note ſynnemenon, and the parameſis hyperboleon, i. e. 
between the third and fourth tetrachord, provided that the diſ- 
junction was formed in the one or the other, for it could not be 
practiſed at once in the two. 

The homologous chords of the two tetrachords, between which 
there was a diazeuxis, ſounded the fifth, whereas they ſounded 
in fourth when they were conjoined. 

DIESIS, Is, according to old Bacchius, the ſmalleſt interval 
of the ancient muſic. Zarlin ſays, that Philolaus, the Pythago- 
rean, gave the name of diefis to the limma; but he adds, a little 
farther, that the dieſis of Pythagoras is the difference between 
the limma and apotome. As to Ariſtoxenes, he divided the tone 
into two equal parts, without many variations, or in three or 
four. From this laſt diviſion reſulted the diefis, enharmonic 
minor, or fourth of a tone; from the ſecond, the minor chromatic 
dieſis or third of a tone; and from the third, the major dieſis, 
which made exactly a demi-tone, | | 

DIESIS, Amongſt the moderns, is not properly, as amongſt 
the ancients, an interval of muſic, but a ſign of that interval 
which ſpecifies that we muſt raiſe the ſound of the note, before 
which it is placed, above that which it ought naturally to have, 
without, however, making its degree. or name undergo a change, 
Moreover, as this elevation may be made, at leaſt, three ways 
in the eſtabliſhed genera, ſo there are three ſorts of dieſis', viz. 

Firſt, the enharmonic minor, or ſimple dieſis, whoſe form is 
like St. Andrews's Croſs, according to all our muſicians, who 
follow the practice of Ariffoxenes, it raiſes the note the fourth 
of a tone; but properly it was only the exceſs of the ſemi- 


tone major on the ſemi-tone minor, Wherefore from 2 
| natura 
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natural mi to the fa B flat, there is an enharmonic dieſis, whoſe 
numerical powers are from 125 to 128. 
Secondly, The chromatic dieſis, double or ordinary dieſis, 
marked by a double croſs, raiſes the note a ſemi-tone 
minor, This interval is equal to that of the B flat, 1. e. the 
difference of the major to the minor ſemi-tone; wherefore, to 
aſcend from a tone beyond the natural mi, we muſt paſs to the 
fa dieſis. The reference of this dieſis is from 24 to 25. (Vide 
on this article an eſſential remark at the word ſemi- tone) 
Thirdly, The enharmonic major, or triple dieſis, marked by 
a triple croſs, raiſes, according to the Ariſtoxenians, the note about 
three fourths of a tone. Zarlin ſays, that it raiſes it a ſemi- 
tone minor, which cannot be underſtood of our ſemi-tone, ſince 
in that caſe, this dieſis would be exactly ſimilar to our chromatic 


dieſis. | 

Of theſe three dieſis', whoſe intervals were all practiſed in 
ancient muſic, there is only the chromatic which is uſed in 
ours; the intonation of the inharmonic dieſis' being to us an 
almoſt inſurmountable difficulty, and the uſe of them being alſo 
aboliſhed by oui ſyſtem. 

The dieſis, as well as the B flat, is always placed on the left, 
before the note which ought to bear it; and before or after a 
cypher, it fignifies the ſame thing as before a note. (Vide 

YPHERS.) The diefis' which are intermixt with the cyphers 
of the thorough bals, are often no more than ſimple calls as 
the enharmonic dieſis: but this cannot cauſe an equivocation, 
fince it is no longer in uſe, | 

There are two methods of making uſe of the dieſis. The one, 
accidental, when, in the courſe of the air, we place it on the 
left of a note. This note, in the major modes, is moſt generally 
found the fourth of the tone: In the minor modes, two acci- 
dental diefis' are moſt commonly neceſſary, particularly in ai- 
cending, i. e. one on the ſixth note, and another on the ſeventh, 
The accidental dieſis changes only the note which immediately 
follows, or, at the moſt, thoſe which in the ſame meaſure are 
placed on the ſame degree, and ſometimes in the octave, without 
any contrary ſign. | | 

The other method is to make uſe of the diefis in the cleff, 
and in that caſe it is carried thro? the whole continuance of the 
air, and on all the notes which are placed on the ſame degree, 
whercon is the dieſis, unleſs it is oppoſed by ſome B flat, or ſharp, 
or that the cleff has no changes, | 

The poſition of the dieſis' in the cleff is by no means arbi- 
trary, no more than that of the B's flat; otherwiſe, the two 

U 2 ſemi- tone 
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{cmi-tones of the octave would be ſubje& to be found together 
out of the preſcribed intervals. We muſt then apply to the 
diefis? a fimilar reaſoning to that which we have made at the 
article B flat, and it will be found that the order of the dieſis? 
which is ſuitable to the cleff, is that of the following notes, 
beginning by fa, and aſcending ſucceſſively by fifths, or deſcend- 
ing by fourths as far as the la, at which we generally ſtop, be- 
cauſe the dieſis of mi which would follow, does not differ at all 


from the fa on our ſcale. 


Order of Dieſis- on the Cleff, 
Fa, Ut, Sol, Re, La, &c. &c. 


We muſt take notice, that a dieſis cannot be uſed in the cleff 
without uſing alſo thoſe which precede it; wherefore, the dieſis 
of ut is placed only with that of fa; that of fol with the two 
preceding, &c. &c. 

I have given, at the article Tranſpoſed cleff, a formula to find 
immediately if a tone or mode ought to bear diefis? in the cleff, 


and how many. n : 
Such is the acceptation of the word diefis, and its uſe, in 


practice. p 
The moſt ancient manuſcript, wherein I have ſeen the ſign 
uſed, is that of Jean de Muris, which makes me imagine it might 
have been his invention, But it appears, in his examples, to 
have only the effect of B ſharp 5 and this author alſo gives the 
name of dieſis always to the major ſemi-tone, 
In harmonic calculations, we call diofis* certain intervals, 
=_ than a comma, and leſs than a ſemi-tone, which make 
e difference of other intervals engendered hy the progreſſions 
and references of the conlonances. There are three of theſe 
diefis?. Firſt, Tic mayor dictis, which is the difference between 
the major and minor {cmi-tone, and whoſe numerical powers are 
from 125 to 1:8, Secondly, The minor dieſis, which is the 
difference between the ſeini-tone minor and major diefis, and in 
reference 30% to 3125. Thirdly, The dieſis maxima, in nu- 
merical powers irom 243 to 450, which is the difference of the 
minor tone and greater emi: tone. | 
It muſt be confeijed, that fo many different acceptations of 
the ſame word in the fame art, are oviy a cauſe of frequent 
equivocations, and produce a continual contuſion ot errors. 
DIEZEUGMZNON, A tetrachord diczeugmenon is the 
name which the Creeks gave their third tetrachord, when it was 
disjoined from the ſecond. (Vide IETHRACHnHOR D.) 
: DIMINISH'D, 


HI! 3 
PDIMINISH' D, A diminiſh'd interval is every minor interval, 
from which a ſemitone is taken by a dieſis to the inferior note, 
or by a B flat to the ſuperior. In regard to the juſt intervals, 
formed by perfect conſonances, when they are diminiſh'd a ſemi- 
tone, they ought not to he called diminiſh'd, but falſe ; tho' it 
is often ſaid, mal- a- propos, a diminiſt'd fourth, inſtead of ſaying 
falſe fourth; and diminiſh'd octave, inſtead of ſaying falſe 
octave. e e 3 
DIMINUTION, An old word, which ſignified the divifioa 
of a long note, as àa minum, or crotchet, into many other ſmaller 
notes of leſſer powers. It was alſo underſtood, that this word 
expreſſed thoſe terms which we call by the denomination of 
trills or quavers. (Vide thoſe words.) © | 
| DIOXY, Is, with reference to Nicomachus, a name which 
the ancients gave ſometimes to the conſonance of the fifth, 
which OP more generally called diapente. (Vide Dia- 
PENTE. e „ Fa 5 
DIRECT, A direct interval is that which forms any kind of 
harmony on the fundamental ſound which produces it. Where- 
fore, the fifth, major third, and the octave, with their redditives, 
are rigorouſly the only direct intervals; but by extenſion, we 
call alſo direct intervals all the reſt, as well conſonant as diſſo- 
nant, which each part forms with the practiſed fundamental 


ſound, which ought to be below it. Wherefore, the minor in- 


teryal is a direct interval on a concord in third minor, and in the 
ſame manner the ſeventh or ſixth added on the concord which 
bear their nane. 

A direct concord is that which has the fundamental ſound in 
ſharp, and whoſe parts are diſtributed, not according to the moſt 
natural order, but- according to the moſt confined, Wherefore, 
the perfect direct concord is not octave, fifth, and third, but 


third, fifth, and octave. | 


* 


 DISCANT, This was, in our muſic, that kind of counter- 
point which the ſuperior parts compos'd — in ſinging ex- 
tempore on the tenor or baſs, which forms ſome idea of the 

ſlowneſs with which the muſic thould be directed, to be executed 
in that manner by muſicians, as little ſkilful as thoſe of that 
time. Diſcantant,“ ſays Jean de Muris, „ qui ſimul cum 
uno vel pluribus dulciter cantat, ut ex diſtinctis ſonis ſonus 
“ unus fiat, non unitate fimplicitatis, ſed dulcis concordiſque 
„ mixtionis unione.“ After having explained what he means 
by conſonances, and the choice which is neceſſary to make be- 
tween them, he finds fault ſharply with the ſingers of his time, 
who practiſed them almoſt indifferently. With what auda- 
city,“ ſays he, „if our rules are good, do thoſe dare compoſe 
„the diſcant, which have not the leaſt comprehenſion of the 
: * | „ choice 
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c choice of concords, not the leaſt miſtruft of thoſe which are 


% more or leſs concordant; who neither know from which they 
& ſhould” abſtain, nor which they ſhould moſt frequently uſe ; 
* neither in what place to employ them, nor any thing which 
the practice of an art well underſtood requires? If they ſuc- 
© ceed, it is by chance. Their voices wander without rule on 
ce the tenor, with which they are concordant, if fortune ſtands 
e their friend, They throw ont their ſounds at hazard, as a 
c ſtone which an awkward hand aims at a mark, and which in 
&* an hundred times may hit it perhaps once. 
The good old Muris touches alſo theſe corrupters of pure and 
ſimple harmony, in which his age abounded equally with ours. 
Heu, proh dolor! His temporibus aliqui ſuum defectum inepto- 
proverbio colorare moliuntur. Iſte eſt, inquiunt novus diſcan- 
tandi modus, novis ſcilicet uti conſonantiis. Offendunt ii intel- 
lectum eorum, qui tales defectus agnoſcunt, offendunt ſenſum, 
nam inducere cum deberent delectationem, adducunt triſtitiam. 
O incongruum proverbium ! O mala coloratie ? Irrationabilis 


excufatio ! O magnus- abuſus, magna ruditas, magna beſtialitas, 


ut aſinus ſumatur pro homine, capra pro leone, ovis pro piſce, 
ſerpens pro ſalmone !' Sic enim concordiæ confunduntur cum 
* diſcordiis ut nullatenus una diſtinguatur ab alia. O ſi antiqui 
periti muſicm doctores tales audiſſent diſcantatores, quid dixiſſent 7 
Quid feciſſent? Sic diſcantantem in creparent & dicerent. Non 
hunc diſcantum, quo uteris, de me ſumis. Nom tuum cantum 
unum & concordantem cum me facis. De quo te-intromittis > 
Mihi non congruis; mihi adverſarius, ſcandalum tu mihi es: 
O utinam taceres! Non concordas, ſed deliras & diſcordas. 
DISCOR DANT, © By this term is called every inſtrument 
which is played on and is not in concord, every voice which 
fings falſe, every part which is not concordant with the reſt. 
An intonation which is not juſt, forms a ſalſe tone. A continuance 
of a whole falſe, forms a diſcordant air. This is the difference. 
between thefe two words. 4 0 0 245, 
DISDIAPASON, A name given by the Greeks to the in- 
terval which we call double octave. pr Fd 200 | 
The diſdiapaſon is nearly of the greateſt extent which the hu- 


man voice can arrive at without forcing itſelf. There are even 


very few who can ſound. it fully. It is for this reaſon that the 
Greeks bounded each of their modes by this extent, and gave 


it the name of a perfect ſyſtem. (Vide Mops, Genvs, 


SYSTEM.) | 55 ee} off. rn | 

 DISjOINT, The Greeks gave the relative name of disjoint 
to two tetrachords, Which immediately followed each other, 
whilſt the deepeſt chord of the ſharp was a tone above the 
| g | ſharpeſt 
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Marpeſt of the flat, inſtead of being ſimilar to it. Wherefore, 
the two tetrachords, hypaton and diazeugmenon, were disjoint ; 
and the two, ſynnemenon and hyperbolean, were ſo alſo. (Vide. 
TETRACHORD.) | AT HTO > s i 
Among us, the name of disjoint is given to the intervals which 
do not follow each other immediately, but are ſeparated” by 
another interval: wherefore theſe two intervals ut mi and fol fi 
are disjoint. The degrees which are not conjoint, but which are 
compos'd of two or more conjoint degrees, are alſo called diſ- 
jolnt degrees. Therefore each of theſe two intervals, of which 
I have ſpoken, forms a disjoint degree. N | 
'DISJUNCTION, Was, in ancient muſic, the ſpace which 
_ ſeparated 'the'mefis' and paramefis, or in general a-tetrachord 
from one adjoining,” when they were not conjoĩint. This ſpace 
was a tone, und was called in Greek diazeuxis. ! 
DlSSONANCE, Every ſound, which with another forms a 
concord difagreeable to the ear, or in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
every interval which is not conſonant. Moreover, as there are 
no other conſonances, but which form between themſelves, and 
with the fundamental, the ſounds of the perfect concord, it 
follows thence, that every other interval is its true diſſonance. 
The ancients even counted as ſuch, the chirds and ſixths, which 


* ” ” 


they cut off from the conſonant accords. | | 
The term diſſonance is derived from two words, the one Greek, 
the other Latin, which ſignify a double ſound. In effect, what 
renders the diſſonance diſagreeable, is, that the ſounds which 
form it, far from uniting e to the ear, ſtrike againſt 
each other, and are heard as two diſtinct ſounds, tho' ſtruck at 
the ſame time. e e e , 
The name of interval is given ſometimes to the interval, and 
ſometimes to each of the two ſounds which form it. But tho 
two founds are diſſonant between themſelves, the name of diſſo- 
nance is given more eſpecially to that of the two which is moſt 
remote from the concord. l. 2 A +3516 
There are an infinity of poſſible diſſonances: but as in muſic 
all the intervals are excluded, which the received ſyſtem does not. 
Furniſh,” theſe are reduced to a ſmall number; alſo for practice, 
we ought to chooſe amongſt thoſe, only thoſe which anſwer" to 
the genus and mode; and laſtly, to exclude from the laſt thoſe 
which cannot be uted according to preſcribed rules. What are 
thoſe rules? Have they any natural foundation, or are the 
1 arbitrary? This is what I propoſe to examine in this 
article. | ö 8 
The phyſical principle of harmony is drawn from the po. 
duction of the perfect v by the reſonance of any ſoung. 
n ne 5 * 28 * 
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All the conſonances ariſe from thence, and it is nature itſelf 
which furniſhes them. The diſſonance proceeds on a different 
plan, at leaft, ſuch as we practice. | „ * 
Me allowedly find its generation in the progreſſions of cenſo- 
want intervals, and in their differences, but we cannot diſcover 
any phyſical reaſon which authoriſes us to introduce it in the 
body itſelf of harmony. P. Merſenne contents himſelf with 
ſhewing the generation by calculation, and the different' connec- 
tions of diſſonances, as well of thoſe which are rejected, as of 
thoſe added; but he mentions nothing of the laws for uſing 
them. Monſ. Rameau ſays in formal terms, that the diſſo- 
nance is not natural to harmony, and that it cannot be uſed 
therein without the aſſiſtance of art. However, in another work, 
he endeavours to find its principle by numerical powers, and har- 
monic and arithmetical proportions, as if there were any identity 
between the proprieties of the abſtracted quantity, and the ſen- 
ſations of hearing. TY Ft 3 
But after having waſted a quantal of analogies, after a num- 
ber of metamorphoſes of theſe different proportions, the one 
within the other, after numerous operations, and uſeleſs calcu- 


lations, he finiſhes, by eſtabliſhing, on trifling connections, that 


diſſonance which he gave himſelf ſuch unwearied pains only to 
diſcover. Wherefore, becauſe in the order of harmonic ſounds, 
the arithmetical proportion gives it by the lengths of the chords, 
a minor third in flat, (take notice that it gives it to the ſharp 
by the calculation of vibrations) -he adds to the flat of the ſub- 
dominant a new minor third. The harmonic proportion gives it 
a minor third in ſharp, (it would give it to the flat by vibra- 
tions) and he adds to the ſharp of the dominant a freſh minor 
third. "Theſe thirds added, do not, it is true, form any propor- 
tion with the preceding references: the references, which them- 
ſelves ought to have, are often changed; but that ſignifies little: 
Monſ. Rameau gives powers to every thing for the beſt. The 
proportion ſerves it to introduce the diſſonance, and the errors 
of the proportion to make it -felt „ 
I be illuſtrious geometrician, who has deigned to make the 
world acquainted with Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem, having ſuppreſſed 
all theſe vain calculations, I ſhall follow his example, or will 
rather tranſcribe what he ſays concerning the diſſonance 5 and 
| Monſ. Rameau will be; indebted to me for having drawn this 
explanation from the elements of muſic, rather than from his 
Writings. 0 | i 
It being ſuppoſed, that the eſſential chords of the tone, ac- 
cording to Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem, are known, viz. in the tone 
of ut, the tonic ut, the domiuant fol, and the ſub-dominant fa, 
| OE | We 
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we muſt alſo be acquainted, that this ſame tone of ut has the 
two chords ut and fol common with the tone of ſol; and the two 
chords ut and fa, common with the tone of fa, Conſequently 
this direction of the baſs ut fol may belong to the tone of ut, or 
to that of ſol; as the direction of the baſs fa ut, or ut fa, may 
appertain to the tone of ut, or to that of fa. : 

In that caſe, when we paſs from ut to fa, or to ſol, in a ſunda- 
mental baſs, we are {till ignorant in what tone we are. It would 
be however ſerviceable to know it, and be able, by ſome me- 
thod, to diſtingniſh the generator from its. fifths. 1 
4 We may gain this advantage by joining together the ſounds 
ſol and fa, in the ſame harmony, i. e. by joining to the harmony 
ſol fi re of the fifth ſol, the other fifth fa, in this manner, fol, 
fi, re, fa; this fa added, being the, ſeventh, of 1ol, forms a dil-. 
ſonance; tis for that cauſe, that the concord ſol ſi re ſa is called 


diſſonant concord, or concord of the ſeventh, It ſerves to diſ- 


tinguiſh the fifth ſol. from the generator ut, which always bears, 
Without mixture or alteration, the perfect concord ut mi ſol ut, 
ven by nature herſelf. (Vide Cox cok, CoNs0NANCE, 

[BRO oi , . <1; 65; 
By this means, we ſee that when we paſs. from ut to ſol, 
we paſs at the ſame time from ut to fa, becauſe the fa becomes, 
by this means, entirely determined, becauſe there is but this 
tone, to which the Co, ſol and fa belong at the ſame 
Let us now ſee continues, Monſ. D' Alembert, what we ſhould 
add to the harmony fa la ut, from the Hfth ſa, below the gene- 
rator, to diſtinguiſh this harmony from that of the ſame generator. 
It ſeems then, that we ſhould add to it the other fifth ſol, for the 
purpoſe that the generator ut paſſing to fa, may pals at the ſame 
time to ſol, and that the tone may be thereby determined; but 
this introduction of ſol in the concord of fa la ut would give 
two ſeconds following each other fa ſol, fol la, that is to ſay, 
two diſſonances whoſe union would be too agreeable to the ear; 
an inconvenience which muſt be avoided ; for if, to diſtinguiſh 
the tone, we alter the harmony of this fifth fa, we muſt alter it 
as little as poſſible, For this reaſon, inſtead of ſol, we will take 
its fifth re, which is the ſound neareſt to it, and we ſhall have 
for the ſub-dominant fa, the concord fa la ut re, which we call 

concord of greater ſixth, or fixth added. 7 * 
Me may take notice here of the analogy which is obſerved 
between the concord of the dominant ſol, -and that of the ſub- 
dominant fa. The dominant ſol, by aſcending above the gene- 
rator, has a concord entirely compoſed of thirds in aſcending 
beyond 1ol, fol fi re fa. 7 | | 5 
: Moreover, 
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between which aid the tonic, there cannot 


„ 


„ „% 2 2 Fd 

I know that Monſ. Rameau has pretended, that at the ſound 
of any chord, another chord in its twelfth below ſhook without 
reſounding ; bur, beſides its being « ſtrange phaenomenon in the 
acouſtic, that a ſonorous chord which ſhakes, does not reſound, 
It is however known, that this: pretended experience is an error, 
that the ſharp chord ſhakes becauſe it divides itſelf, and that it 
appears not to reſound, becauſe it forms in its parts only the 
union of the ſharp, which is not cafily diſtinguiſhed. = 
Let Monſ. Rameau then tell us, that he takes the fifth below, 
becauſe he finds the fifth above; and that this playing with fifths 
appears to him convenient for the eſtabliſhment of his ſyſtem : 
'We may congratulate him on his invention fo very ingenious, 


but let him not authorize it with a chimerical experience; let 


Kim not torment himtelf to tind, in the variations of * 


0 
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and arithmetical proportions, the foundations of harmony, 
nor take the propriety of numbers for that of ſounds, | 
Take notice allo, . that if the counter-generation, which he 
ſuppoſes could have a place therein, the concord of the ſub=do- 
minant fa, ſhould not, by any means, bear a major third, but a 


J minor: becauſe the la Bemol is the true harmonic, which is 
. | I | | 


U 
0 45 1 | 
aſſigned to it by this change ut fa la HE. So that according to 
this computation, the gamut of the major mode ought naturally 
to have the minor ſixth; but it has the major, as fourth fifth, 
or as fifth of the ſecond note, wherefore here ts a ſecond con- 
tradition. 4 7 
Laſtly, take notice, that the fourth note given by the ſeries of 
aliquots; from whence ariſes the true natural diatonic, is by no 
means the octave of the pretended ſub-dominant, in the reference 
of 4 to 3, but another fourth note entirely different in the refe- 
rence of 11 and 8, ſo that every theorician muſt perceive it . 
clearly at firſt fight, _ C 4 
I, however, appeal to ths ear and experience of muſicians.— 
Let them but liſten to the rough and diſagreeable cadence im- 
perfect of the ſub-dominant to the tonic, when. compared with 
the ſelf-ſame cadence, in its natural place, which is from the 
tonic to the dominant. In the: farſt caſe, can it be ſaid that the 
ear is ſatisfied after the concord of the tonic } Is it not in ex- 
| e of a continuance, or concluſion, at the time it really 
has it? Moreover, what is a tonic, after the which, the ear 
ſtill remains unſatisfied ? Can it be looked on as a true tonic, 
and are we not in reality in the tone of fa, while we imagine 
ourſelves to be in that of ut? Let it be obſerved, how greatl 
the intonation of the fourth and the ſenſible note, as well af. 
cending as deſcending, appears ſtrange to the mode, and dith- 
cult to the voice. Tho? long cuſtom: may have accuſtomed the 
ear and voice of the muſician to it, the difficulty of beginners 
to ſound this note ought: to ſhew how very unnatural it is. 
This difficulty is attributed to the three conſecutive tones. 
Ought it not to be ſeen, that thoſe three conſecutive tones, as 
well as the note which introduces them, give a barbarous mo- 
dulation, which has no foundation in nature? She certainly 
beſtowed à better guidance on the Greeks when ſhe made them 
finiſh their tetrachord preciſely at the mi of our ſcale, that is 
1 to ſay, at the note which precedes this fourth: They choſe 
4 rather to take this fourth below, and, by this means, they found 
| , by the ear alone, what all aur harmonic theory has not rendered 
perceptible, . 55 | 
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If the teſtimony of the ear, and that of. reaſon unite, at 
leaſt in the ſyſtem given, to reje& the pretended ſub-dominant, 
not only from the number of eſſential chords of the tone, but 
alſo from the number of ſounds which may enter into the icale 
of the mode, what becomes of all this theory of diffonances I 
What of the explanation of the minor mode? and of the whole 
of Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem ? f 5 

Not being therefore able to perceive, either in phyſic or cal- 
culatioti, the real generation of the diſſonance, I ſought for it, 
an origin, purely mechanic; and 'tis in the following manner 
that I endeavoured to explain it in the encyclopœdia, with- 
out abſenting myſelf from Monſ. Rameau's practical ſyſtem. 

I ſuppoſe the neceſſity of the known diſſonance. (Vide HAR- 
MoNY, CADENCE.) - 95 | „ 

It now remains to ſee where that diſſonance ſhould be taken, 


| and how uſed. 5 | 
If we compare ſucceſſively all the ſounds of the diatonic ſcale. 


| with the fundamental found in each of the two modes, we ſhall 
| find for a complete diſſonance the ſecond, and the ſeventh, which 
| | is no more than a varied ſecond, and which really forms a ſecond 
f with the octave. That the ſeventh ſhould be varied from the 
: ſecond, and not the ſecond from the ſeventh, is evident by .the 
expreſſion of the references, for that of the ſecond 8. 9. being 
| more ſimple than that of the ſeventh g., 16. the interval which 
i it repreſents, conſequently is not the generated, but the gene- 
rator. | . 8 
allow that other altered intervals may become diffonant, but 
unleſs it is therein expreſſed or underſtood, they are only accidents 
in the modulation, to which the harmony pays no reſpeQ, and 
theſe diſſonances, in that caſe, are not treated as ſuch, Where- 
| fore, it is a certain thing, that where there is no ſecond, there is 
| no diſſonance; and the ſecond is properly the only diſſonance 
that can be uſed, VVV ; | 
To reduce all theſe conſonances to their ſmalleſt ſpace, we 
need not go out of the oftave ; they are all therein contained in the 
perfect concord. Let us then take this concord ſol f1 re ſol, and 
ſee in what part of that concord, which I as yet ſuppoſe in no 
tone, we may place a diſſonance, i. e. a ſecond, to render it as 
little diſguſtful to the ear as poſſible. On the la, between the 
fol and the fi, it would form a ſecond with each, and conſequently 
would be doubly diffonant. It would be the ſame between the f 
and re, as between every interval of the third; let the interval 
of the fourth remain between the re and the ſol. Here we may 
introduce a ſound two ways. 1ſt. We may add the note fa, 
which will form a ſecond with ſol, and a third with re. 2dly. 


Or the note mi, which will form a ſecond with re, and a third 
with 


—— T_T 


the inſpection only of the example. 
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with ſol. It is evident, that from each of theſe two ways, will 
be produced the leaſt rougli diſſonance that can be, ſince it will 
not be difcordant with any one ſound; and it will produce a 
new Third, which, as well as the two preceding, will contribute 
to the ſweetneſs of the whole concord, On one fide we ſhall 
have the concord of the ſeventh, and on the other that of the 
ſixth added; the only two diſſonant accords admitted in the ſyſ- 
tem of the fundamental baſs. | 

It is not ſufficient to cauſe the diſſonance to be heard; it muſt 
be preſſed; you then diſguſt the ear only to flatter it afterwards 
more agreeably, Here are two joint ſounds, on one fide the 
fifth and fixth, and the other the ſeventh and the octave; as long 
as they will in this manner form the ſecond, they will continue 
diſſonant, but let the parts, which make them to be heard, be 
diſtant one degree ; let the one aſcend, or the other deſcend dia- 
tonically, and the ſecond will on each fide become a third; that 
is, one of the moſt agreeable confonances. Wherefore, after ſol 
fa will be found ſol mi, or fa la; and after re mi, mi ut, or re 
fa; and this is what is called preventing the diſſonance. 5 

It remains to be determined, which of the two joined ſounds 
ſhould aſcend or deſcend, and which ſhould continue as before ; 
but the plan in determination ſtares us in the face. Let the fifth 
or the 2 5 remain as principal chords, let the ſixth aſcend, and 
the ſeventh deſcend, as acceſſary ſounds and diſſonances. More- 
over, if, of the two joined ſounds, that which has the leaſt com- 
paſs to make, ſhould have the preference, the fa will again de- 


ſcend on the mi after the ſeventh, and the mi of the concord of 


ſixth added will aſcend on the fa, for there is no ſhorter courſe 
to prevent the diſſonance. | | 

et us now ſee what courſe the fundamental ſound ought to 
take in relation to the movement aſſigned to the diſſonance, 
Since one of the two joined ſounds remains in its place, it ought 
to form an union in the following concord, The interval, which 
the fundamental baſs ought to form at quitting the concord, 
ought then to be determined on theſe two conditions: 1ſt. That 


the oQtaye of the preceding fundamental ſound may continue 


in its place after the concord of the ſeventh, and the fifth after 
the concord of ſixth added. 2dly. Let the ſound, on which the 
diſſonance is reſolved, be one of the harmonies of that to which 
the fundamental baſs paſſes, Moreover, the beſt movement of 


the baſs being by intervals of the fifth, if it deſcends from the 


fifth in the firſt caſe, or if it aſcends from the fifth in the ſecond, 
all the conditions will be entirely fulfilled, as it is evident; by 


x 


Perſect Concord. Seventh. 0 Sixth added. 


From thence is drawn a method of knowing to whatever 
chord of the tone each of the two concords is moſt ſuitable. 
Which are the two moſt eſſential chords in each tone? The 
tonic and dominant. How can the bals have its direction by 
deſcending from the fifth on two eſſential chords of the tone? 
It muſt be by paſſing from the dominant to the tonic, of which 
the dominant is the chord to which the concord of the ſeventh 
is moſt ſuitable, How can the baſs by aſcending from the fifth 
| have its direction on two eſſential chords of the tone? *Tis by 
baſſing from the tonic to the dominant, and of which the tonic 
is the chord to which the concord. of fixth added is moſt apt. L 
Ihe reaſon for which ſee in the example, where J have given a 3 
dieſis to the fa of the concord which follows the latter, for the # 
| re being dominant tonic, ought to bear the major third, The 
|  hafs may have other directions, but thoſe are the moſt perfect and 
| the two principal cadences. (Vide CADENCE.) | 
If theie two diſſonances are compared with the fundamental 
. ſound, we find, that that which deſcends is a minor ſeventh, and 
i that which riſes, a minor ſixth ; from whence we draw this new 
rule, that the major diſſonances ought to aſcend, and the minor 
deſcend ; for, in general, a major interval has leſs courſe to 
take in aſcending, and a minor in deſcending, and generally 
alſo in diatonic directions, the ſmaller intervals are prefer- 
able. 955 ER | 
When the concord of the ſeventh bears a major third, that 5 
third forms with the ſeventh another diſſonance, which is the 3 
= falſe fifth, or by variation, the triton. This third oppoſite to 3 
| the ſeventh, is alſo called major diſſonance, and it is preſcribed 3 
| to it to aſcend, but that is in the quality of a ſenſible note, and, 
= without the ſecond, that pretended diſſonance would by no means 
exift, or would not be treated as ſuch. k. » | 
One obſervation not to be forgotten 1s, that the two only notes 2 
of the ſcale, which are rot found in the harmonics of the two 
principal chords ut and fol, are preciſely thoſe which are therein 
introduced by the diſſonance, and. furniſh, by this means, the 
|, diatonic gamut, which, without this, would be imperfe& ; and 
; whi ch explains how the fa and la, though ſtrange to the mode, are 
| found in its ſcale, and why their. intonation, always rough, 
in ſpite of cuſtom, places at a diſtance the idea of the principal _ 
| e 
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We muſt alſo take notice, that theſe two diſſonances, viz. the 
major ſixth and minor ſeventh. differ no more than a ſemi-tone, 
and would differ {till leſs if the intervals were very exact. By 
the aſſiſtance of this obſervation we may draw from the principle 
of reaſoning, an origin nearly approaching to both, as I will 
demonſtrate. N : 6 he 

The harmonics which accompany any ſound whatever, are 
not bounden by thoſe which compoſe the perfect concord. There 
are an infinity of others leſs ſenſible in proportion as they become 


ſharper, and their references more compoſed ; and theſe references 
| e070 5h 


are expreſſed by the natural ſeries of aliquots, 2 > f >= =, 
&c. The ſix firſt terms of this ſeries give the ſounds which 
compoſe the perfe& concord and its redditives, the ſeventh being 
excluded; this ſeventh term, however, enters like them in the 
whole reſonance of the generating ſound, tho? leſs ſenſibly ; but 
it does not enter as a conſonance; it muſt then as a diſſonance ; 
and this diſſonance is given by nature. It remains now to ſee its 
connection with thoſe of which I have ſpoken. _ 

This connection, moreover, is intermediary between each, and 
nearly approaching to both; for the reference of the major ſixth 


3 E 9 | b 
is — ; and that of the minor ſeventh —. Theſe two references 


3 80 i... 
| 5 4 1 US; | 48 45 
being reduced to the ſame terms are — and —: 
| 255 80 80 


The reference of the aliquot — connected to the ſimple by its 


4 | cM | 
octaves, is — ; and this reference reduced to the ſame term with 


the preceding, is found intermediary between the two, in this 


3 5 1 1 
manner —- —- — -; wherein we ſee, that this connection differs 
560 560 560 I 


from the major fixth only a —, or nearly two commas; and 
from the minor ſeventh only a -—, which is much leſs 
Ws 46 112 55 
than a comma. To make uſe of the ſame ſounds in the diatonic 
genus, and in different modes, it has been neceſſary to change 
them; but this change is not great enough to eraſe the traces of 
their origin. | | ; | 
I have demonſtrated, at the word Cadence, how the introduc- 
tion of theſe two principal diſſonances, the ſeventh and the fixth 
added, gives a method of uniting a continuance - of harmony by 
T ” © % | making 
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making it aTend or deſcend at will, by the interpoſition of diſ- 


ſonances. 


I make no mention here of the preparation of diſſonances, leſs 
| becauſe it has too many exceptions to form from it a general 
rule, than becauſe this is not its place. (Vide To PRERARE. 
In regard to the diſſonances by ſuppoſition or ſuſpenſion, vide alſo 


thoſe two words, | | 
Laſtly, I mention nothing of the diminiſhed ſeventh, a parti- 
cular concord, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of at the 
word Enharmonic. i | 
Tho! this method of conceiving the diffonance gives a pretty 
clear idea of it, yet, as this idea is not drawn from the founda- 
tion of the harmony, I am very far from endeavouring to give it 
a greater praiſe than jt merits, nor have I ever given it more 
than its true worth; but they had till now reaſoned fo ill on the 
diſſonance, that I do not imagine myſelf to have proceeded 
worſe than others. Monſ. Tartini is the firſt, and, till now, the 
only one who has deduced a theory of diſſonances from the true 
principles of harmony, To avoid uſeleſs repetitions, I convey 
the reader to the word Syſtem, where I have made the expoſition 
of his. I will nat take upon myſelf to judge if he has found, 
or not, that of nature; but T ſhould take notice, at leaſt, that 


the principles of this author appear to have, in their confequences, 
that univerſality and connection which is rarely found, unleſs in 


thoſe which lead to the truth, 
One obſervation more on this article, Every commenſurable 


interval is really conſonant. : theſe are truly diſſonant, only thoſe 


whoſe references are irrational ; for theſe are only thoſe to which 
no common fundamental ſound can be aſſigned. Rut the point 
being paſſed, wherein the natural harmonies are till ſenſible, this 
conſonance of commenſurable intervals is not admitted any more 


than the induction. In this caſe, the intervals form a great 


part of the harmonic ſyſtem, ſince they are in the order of its 
natural generation, and are referred to the common fundamental 
ſound ; but they cannot be admitted as conlonant by the ear, be- 
cauſe it does not perceive them in the natural harmony of the 
corpo ſonoro. Beſides, the more the interval is compoſed, the 


more it is raiſed to the ſharp of the fundamental ſound, which is 


proved by the reciprocal Feneration of the fundamental found, 
and ſuperior intervals. (Vide the Syſtem of Monſ. Tartini.) 
oreover, when the diſtance of the fupdamental ſound, at the 


moſt ſharp of the generator, or generated interval, excceds the 


extent of the muſical or. perceptible ſyſtem, whatever 1s beyond 
that extent, being to be judged void, ſuch an interval has no 
teufible foundation, and ought to be rejected from practice, or 


only admitted as a diſſonant. This is neither the ſyſtem of 
Wan 1 Monl. 
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Monſ. Rameau, or that of Tartini, or mine; but the dictates of 
nature, the remainder of which I do not pretend to explain. 
MAJOR DISSONANCE, Is that which is prevented by 
aſcending. This diſſonance is only relative to the minor diſſo- 
nance, for it forms a third or fixth 1 on the true fundamental 
ſound, and is no other than the ſenſible note in a concord do- 
minant, or a fixth added in its own. | So 
MINOR DISSONANCE, Is that which is prevented in de- 
ſcending. This is always the diſſonance properly ſo called, ji. e. 
the ſeventh of the true fundamental ſound. The major is alſo 
that which is formed by a . 4 interval; and the minor 
by a diminiſhed interval. Theſe different acceptations happen 
from the word diſſonance being equivocal, and fignifying ſome- 
times an interval, and at other times a ſimple ſound, 
DITHYRAMB, A kind of Greek ſong, which was ſung in 
honour of Bacchus, in the Phrygian mode, and was filled with 
that fire and gayety that the God inſpires to whom it was con- 
ſeerated, We muſt not enquire if our modern men of letters, 
always wiſe, have raiſed their cries on the diſorder and confuſion 
of Dithyrambs, *Tis very wrong, without doubt, to get drunk, 
E in honour of the Divinity! but I had much rather 
intoxicated, than have that filly gaod-ſenſe, which meaſures, 
by cold reaſoning, the works and diſcourſes of a man in liquor. 
| DITONE, Was, in the Greek muſic, an interval compoſed 
of two tones, viz. a third major. (Vide InTERvar, THIRD.) 
DIVERTISSEMENT, Is the name gwen to certain collec- 
tions of dances and airs, which it is the rule in Paris to inſert 
in each act of an opera, whether comic or tragic, An impor- 
tunate diverſion, the author of which has taken care to divide 
the action at ſome intereſting moment, and which the actors and 
ſpectators, the former ſeated, the latter ſtagUing, have the pati- 
ence to ſee and liſten to. | 
DIVISIONS, By this name were called the different methods 
of applying to the notes, the ſyllables of the gamut, according 
to the different poſitions of the two ſemitones of the octave, 
and according to the different routes to come at them. As Aretin 
invented only fix of theſe ſyllables, and as there are ſeven notes 
to ſound in an octave, it muſt be neceſſary to repeat the name of 
tome note. This was the reaſon that they called always mi fa 
or fa la, the two notes, between which one of the ſemitones was 
Placed, Theſe names determined at the ſame time thoſe of the 
neareſt notes, whether in aſcending or deſcending. Moreover, 
as the two femitones are ſubje& to change their place in the 
modulation, and as there is in mufic a quantity of different me- 
thads to apply the ſix ſame ſyllables to them, ck methods 1 
calle 
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called diviſions, becauſe the fame notes therein continually 
changed their names.” (Vide GAMUT.) 


In the laſt age the ſyllable fi was added to the fix firſt of the 


gamut of Aretin. By this means the ſeventh note of the ſcale 
heing found-named, ths diviſions became uſeleſs, and were abo- 


liſhed from the French muſic ; but amongſt all the other nations, 
where, according to the genius of the artiſt, the muſicians al- 


ways take their old track, for the perfection of the art, they have 
not adopted the fi; and there is ſome appearance, that in Italy, 
in Spain, in Germany, and in England, the divifions will ſerve 
ſometimes for the inconvemience of beginners, gigs 

DO, A ſyllable which the Italians ſubſtitute in the place of 
that of ut, the ſound of which they find too rough. The ſame 


motive has led many perſons to undertake, and among others 


Monſ. Sauveur, to change the names of the ſyllables of our ga- 


mut; but the ancient cuſtom has always pievailed amongſt us. 


It is, perhaps, an advantage; it is good to accuſtom one's ſelf to 


ſol fa by rough ſyllables, when we have none more ſonorous to 


tubſtitute in their place in ſinging. 


DODECACHORD, This is the title given by Henri Glavean 
to a large book of his. compoſition, in which, adding four new 


tones to the eight uſed in his time, and which ſtill remain in the 
Roman eccleſiaſtic canto's, he thinks he has re-eſtabliſhed, in 
their purity, the twelve modes of Ariſtoxenes, who, however, 
had thirteen; but this pretence has been refuted by J. B. Doni, 
on his Treaty on the Genera and Modes. Wa | 
DOMINANT, A dominant, or ſenſible concord, is that 
which is praiſed on the dominant of the tone, and which an- 
nounces the perfect cadence, Every major perfect concord be- 
comes dominant as ſoon as the minor ſeventh is added to it. 
DOMINANT, Is, of the three eſſential notes of the tone, 


that which is a fifth above the tonic. The tonic and the domi- 


nant determine the tone, they are each the fundamental of a par- 
ticular concord; whereas the mediant, which conſtitutes the. - 
mode, has no concord with it, and only forms part of that of 
the tonic, | | 


Mont. Rameau generally gives the name of dominant to 
every note which bears a concord of the ſeventh, and diſtin- 


' guiſhes which bears the ſenſible concord, by the name of domi- 


nant tonic; but on account of the length of the word, this ad- 
dition has „ e by artiſts, and they continue to 
call the 5th of the tonic ſimply dominant, and they do not call 
them dominants but fundamentals, the other notes bearing the 
concord of the ſeventh, which is ſufficient for its expreſſion, and 
prevents confuſion, 13 85 


DOMINANT, 
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DOMINANT, In church muſic, is the note which is moſt 
ſtruck, in whatever of the tonic we may be. There are in 
church muſic a dominant and tonic, but no mediant. 

DORIC, The doric mode was one of the moſt ancient in 
the Greek muſic, and it was the flatteſt and loweſt of thoſe which 
have been ſince called authentic. = 

The character of this mode was ſerious and flat, but of a 
temperate flatneſs, which rendered it proper for war, and religious 
ſubjets. Platon judges the majeſty of the doric mode as very 
proper to preſerve good morals; and 'tis for this reaſon that he 
permits the uſe of it in his republic. | 

It was called doric becauſe it was in uſe amongſt the people of 
that name. The invention of this mode was attributed to 
Thamaris of Thrace, who having been ſo unlucky as to defy 
the. mules, and be conquered, he was deprived by them of his eyes 
and lyre. | | 

DOUBLE, Double, or redoubled intervals, are all thoſe which 
exceed the extent of the octave. In this ſenſe, the tenth is 
double of the third, and the twelfth double of the fifth. Some 
give alſo the name of double intervals to thoſe which are com- 
poſed of two equal intervals, as the falſe fifth, which is com- 
poſed of two minor thirds, 

DOUBLE, They call double, the airs of a piece of muſie 
ſimple in itſelf, which are figured and doubled by the addition of 
many notes, which vary — adorn the canto, without disfiguring 
it. This is what the Italians call variazioni, (Vide VARI- 
ATIONS.) 

There is this difference between the doubles and the flouriſhes, 
that the one are at the choice of the muſician, which he may 
make or quit at pleaſure to re-take the ſimple. But the double 
is never left, for when once it is begun, it muſt be continued 
throughout: the whole of the air, 5 | 

DOUBLE, Is alſe a word made uſe of in the opera of Paris, 
to mark out the aQtors next in order, who ſupply the place of the 
principal actors, when they leave them thro' ſickneſs or fantaſy, 
or when an opera is nearly at its end, and another is preparing. 
We muſt have ſeen an opera in doubles to have any conception 
of ſuch a ſight ; and how great muſt be the patience of any one 
who would viſit it in that condition. All the zeal of the good 
French citizens, well provided with ears to prove it, is hardly 
{ſufficient to undergo ſo deteſtable a charivari. 

- TO DOUBLE, To double an air, is to place doubles therein. 
To double a part, is to ſubſtitute one in the place of the prin- 
cipal actor. (Vide DovBLE, | | 

DOUBLE CHORD, A kind of play on the violin, which 


conſiſts in touching two chords at the fame time, making two 
different 
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different parts. The double chord has often a great effect.“ 
« Tt is difficult 60 plax juſtly on the double chord.“ 

DOUBLE DE ROTCHET, A note in mufic equal to 
the fourth of a minum, or the half of a crotchet, 1 
double demy crotchets are conſequently ncceſſary for a ſe- 
mibreve, or four timed meaſure, (Vide ME ASukE, Power of 
the Nor Es.) | | 

We here ſee the figure of the double demi crotchet tied or 


detached E + It is called by that name on account of the 
double dark ar Its tail, and which we muſt diſtinguiſh from chat 


properly called ſo, which makes the ſubje& of the following 
article, | | 

DOUBLE CROCHET, A note of abbreviation, which ſhews 
the diviſion of the notes into double demi crochets, as the ſimple 
crochet ſnews their divifion into demi crochets. Vide the Figure 
and effect of the double crochet, 


Double Crochet. 


===" 


DOUBLE EMPLOI, A name given by Monſ. Rameau to 
the two different methods by which the concord of the ſub-do- 
minant may be treated and conſidered, viz. as fundamental con- 
cord of the ſixth added, or as concord of the greater fixth, varied 
from a fundamental concord of the ſeventh. In effect, theſe 
do concords bear exactly the ſame names, are cyphered in the 
ſame manner, and are uſed on the ſame * of the tone, 
ſo that often we cannot diſtinguiſh which the author intended to 
uſe; but by the affiſtance of the following concord which pre 
vents it, and which in the two cafes: is different. 

To make this diſtinQion, we conſider the diatonie progreſs of 
the two notes, which form the fifth and fixth, and which — 

| tween 
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between themſelves an interval of the ſecond, are one or the 
other the diſſonance of the accord, | 

This progreſs is alſo determined by the movement of the baſs; 
If then, of theſe two notes, the ſuperior is diſſonant, it will aſcend 
a degree in the following concord. The inferior will continue in 
its place, and the concord will be a ſixth added, If it is the inferior 
which is diſſonant, it will deſcend in the following concord. The 
ſuperior will remain in its place, and the concord will be that of the 
greater ſixth, Vide the two caſes in the double emploi. 
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In regard to the compoſer, the uſe he may make of the double 
emploi, is to confider the concord, which bears it in one light at 
going in, and another at going out; ſo that falling in with it, 
as with a concord of fixth added, it prevents it as a concord of 
greater ſixth, and ſo reciprocally, hb 
Monſ. D' Alembert has ſhewn that one of the principal uſes of 
the double emploi, is to be able to bear the diatonic ſueceſſion of 
the gamut as far as the octave, without changing the mode, at 
leaft in aſcending, for in deſcending it is changed, Vide the ex- 
wnple of that gamut and its fundamental baſs, 


Gamut intirely in the ſame tone by favour of the Double 


Emploi. | 
—= 
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It is evident, according to Monſ. Rameav's ſyſtem, that all the 
harmonic ſucceſſion, which reſults from it, is in the ſame tone; 
for even on a preſſing occaſion, there are uſed only the three 
concords of the tonic, the dominant, and ſub-dominant ; this 
laſt, giving, by the double emploi, that of the ſeventh of the ſe- 
cond note, which is uſed on the ſixth. 

In regard to what Monſ. D' Alembert adds in his Elements of 
Muſic, page 80, and which he repeats in the Encyclopædia, at 
the article double emploi, viz, | a the concord of the ſeycath 
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re fa la ut, even tho? we ſhould look upon it as varied fa la ut re, 
cannot be followed by the concord ut mi ſo! ut; I cannot be of 
his opinion in that point. . 

The proof which he gives of it, is, that the diſſonance ut in 
the firſt concord cannot be prevented in the ſecond, ſince it conti- 
nues in its place; but in this concord of the ſeventh, re fa la ut, 
varied from this concord, fa la ut re, in the fixth added, it is not 


ut, but re, that is the diſſonance, which conſequently ſhould be 


prevented by aſcending on mi, as it really does in the following 
concord, in ſuch a manner, that this courſe is forced within the 
baſs itſelf, which from re could not, without an error, return to 
ut, but ought to aſcend to mi, to prevent the diſſonances. 


Monſ. D' Alembert then ſhews, that this concord, re fa la ut, 


3 and followed by that of the tonic, cannot be authorized 
y the double emploi; and this is ſtill very true, ſince that con- 
cord, tho' cyphered with a 7, is neither treated as a concord of 
the ſeventh at going in, or coming out, or at leaſt 1t 1s not ne- 


ceſſary to treat it as ſuch, but only as a variation of the fixth 


added, whoſe diſſonance is in baſs; in which we ſhould take 
notice, that this diſſonance is never prepared: Wherefore, tho” in 
ſuch a paſſage the double emploi is not brought in queſtion, tho? 
the concord of the ſeventh is only there apparently, and impoſſihle to 
prevent in the rules, this does not hinder the paſſage from being 
good and regular, as I have proved it to theoricians, and as I am 
going to prove it to artiſts, by an example of this paſlage, which 
cannot aſſuredly be condemned by any of them, or juſtified by 
any other fundamental baſs than mine, 


Froof of the venth varied from the fixth added. 
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I confeſs that this variation of the ſixth added, which conveys 
the diſſonances to the baſs, has been blamed by Monſ. Rameau 
that author, taking. for fundamental the concord of the ſeventh 
which reſults from it, has choſen rather to make the fundamental 
baſs deſcend diatonically, and prevent a ſeventh by another ſe- 
venth, than to explain this ſeventh by a variation, 11 
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I had removed this error, and and many others in the papers 
which had continued a long time in Monſ. P' Alembert's hands, 
when he compoſed his Elements of Muſic, ſo that it is not his 
ſentiments that I attack, but my own which I defend. 

In regard to the concluſion, the double emploi cannot be uſed 
with too great reſerve, and the greateſt maſters, are thoſe who 
are moſt wary in em 2 it. 


DOUBLE FUGUE, We make a double fugue, when in the 
continuance of a fugue already appearing, another fugue is in- 
troduced in a quite Afferent method; and this ſecond fugue muſt 
have its anſwer and entrance juſt as the firſt, which cannot be 
practiſed, but by four parts. We may, with more parts, make a 
ſtill greater number of different fugues be heard, but the confu- 
ſion 18 always to be feared, and 'tis then the maſter- piece of the 
art to treat them nicely. For this purpoſe, ſays Monſ. Rameau, 
we muſt obſerve, as much as poffible, to make them enter onl 
one after the other, particularly the firſt time, that their progreſ- 
ſion be varied; that they be differently characterized; and that, if 
they cannot be heard together, at leaſt that a portion of the one 
be heard with a portion of the other. But theſe laborious taſks 
are made more for the ſcholar than the maſter: Theſe are leaden 
weights tied to the feet of young runners, to make them more 
nimble when delivered from them. 95 
DOUBLE OCTAVE, An interval compoſed of two octaves, 

NED called fifteenth, and which the Greeks called diſ-dia- 
aſon. 
: The double octave is in computation doubled from the fimple 
octave, and is the only interval which does not change its name, 
when compoſed with itſelf, | | 

DOUBLE TRIPLE, An ancient name of the triple of mi- 
nums, or the meaſure of three for two, which is ſtruck as thres 
timed, and contains a minum for each time. This meaſure 1s 
_ longer in uſe but in France, where it even begins to be abo- 
liſhed. | 

DOLCE, This word in muſic is oppoſed to forte, and is' 
written above the lines of the French muſic, and below the Ita- 
lian, where we wiſh to leſſen the noiſe, temperate and ſweeten the 
vehemence of the ſound, as in ccho's and parts of accompani- 
ment. The Italians often write piano in the ſame ſenſe; but 
their critics in muſic declare them not to be ſynonymous terms, 
and that it is from abuſe that moſt authors uſe them as ſuch, 
They ſay, that piano ſignifies only a moderation of the ſound, 
a diminution of the noiſe ; but that dolce denotes, beſides that, 
a method of playing piu ſoave, ſweeter, more united, and an- 
ſwering almoſt to the word louré in French. 
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The dolce has three diviſions, which we muſt take notice ot, 
viz, the half play, the ſweet, and the very ſweet. However 
nearly theſe diviſions may appear to be allied, a. well- played ba nd 
renders them very diſtinct and ſenſible. | 

DRAMATIC, This epithet is given to imitative muſic, proper 
to theatrical pieces of ſinging, as operas. It is alſo called lyric 

muſic, > IMITATION) _- | | 
- DUET; This name is generally given to all kinds of muſic 
in two parts; but at preſent the ſenſe is reſtrained to two reciting 
parts, vocal or inſtrumental; the fimple accompaniments bein 
excluded, Which are looked upon as nothing. Wherefore we cal 
duet an air for two voices, tho? there be a third part for the tho- 
rough baſs,” and others for the ſymphony. In a word, to conſti- 
tute a duet, two principal parts are neceſſary, between which the 
air muſt be equally diſtributed. | 

The rules of the duet, and of two part muſic in general, 


are the moſt rigorous for the harmony; we therein retuſe many 


paſſages, many movements, which would be permitted to a greater 
number of parts; for a paſſage or a concord which would pleaſe 
in a third or fourth ſound, becomes diſguſtful to the ear without 
them. Moreover, we ſhould be unpardonable to chooſe ill, hav- 
iog only two ſounds! to take in each concord. Theſe rules were 
formerly ſtill more ſevere, but all that has been now laid aſide 
in theſe latter times, where all the world ſet up for com- 
poſers. | | | F 
We may view the duet in two lights, viz. ſimply as a two 
art air, uch as, for inſtance,” the firſt verſe of the ſtabat of 
ergoleſis, the moſt perfect and affecting duet that has come 
from the pen of any muſician ; or as a part of imitative and the- 
atrical muſic, ſuch as the duets in the opera ſcenes. In each caſe, 
the duet is, of all kinds of mufic, that which requires moſt, 
taſte, choice, and the moſt difficult to treat on, without going 
from the unity of melody. I beg to be permitted to make ſome 
obſervations 5 on the dramatic duet, whoſe particular dif- 
ficulties are joined to thoſe which are common to all the duets. 
The author of the letter on the opera of Omphale, has ſen- 
bly remarked that the duets are out of nature in imitative mu- 
ſic; for nothing is leſs natural than to ſee two perſons ſpeaking 
to each other for a certain time, either to ſay the ſame thing, or 
to contradict, without ever liſtening, or noni each other ; 


and tho' this ſappoſitioa' might be admitted in certain caſes, it 
could not ſtill be uſed in tragedy, where this indecency is neither 
ſuitable to the dignity of the perſons who ſpeak, or to the edu- 
cation they are ſuppoſed to have. | 
There is nothing then but the tranſports of paſſion which can 
lead two heroic ſpeakers ta interrupt each other, to {peak * 
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at once; and, even in ſuch a caſe, it is very ridiculous that theſe 


pretended diſcourſes ſhould be prolonged ſo as to make a complete 


piece on both fides, 

The firft method of preventing this abſurdity is then, to 
place the duets only in lively and touching fituations, where the 
agitation of the ſpeakers throws them into a kind of delirium, 


_ capable of making the ſpectators and themſelves forget thole 


theatrical ornaments which ſtrengthen the illuſion in a cold ſcene, 
amd deſtroying it in the heat of their paſſions. The ſecond me- 


_ thod is, to ule the duet as much as poſſible in dialogue. This 


dialogue ought not to be phraſed and divided into greater periods, 
as that of the recitative, but formed of interrogations, anſwers, 


ſhort lively exclamations, which give oocaſion to the melody to 


paſs alternately and nimbly from one part to another, without 
ceaſing to form a continuance, which may remain on the ear. 
A third attention is, not to take all the violent paſſions indiffer- 
ently for ſubjects, but only thoſe which are ſuſceptible of a 
ſweet melody, and a little contraſt ſuitable to duets, to render its 
tune accented, and its harmony agreeable. Rage and paſſion arc 
too quick in their courſe, Nothing carr be diſtinguiſhed 3; we 
hear only a confuſed roar ; and the duet has no effect. More- 


over, the perpetual return of injuries and inſults would be more 


ſuitable to herdſmen than heroes; and this is exactly ſimilar to 
the rhodomontade of thoſe perſons who prefer fear to danger, 
Much leſs ſhould we make uſe of the ſoft accents, of chains, 
darts, flames, a flat and cold jargon, which paſſion never knew, 
and of which good muſic ſtands no more in need than good 
poetry. The inſtant of a ſeparation, that wherein one of the 
two lovers goes to death, or into the arms of another, the fincere 
reformation of one faithleſs, the touching contention of a mother 
and her fon, wiſhing to die for each other: All thoſe moments 
of affliction, where one cannot fail of ſhedding delicious tears; 
thoſe are the true ſubjects to be treated in duo, with that ſimpli- 
855 of words which is ſuitable to the language of the 

cart. | 
All thoſe who have frequented lyric theatres know how much 
the word addio only excites compaſſion and emotion in the whole 
audience. But ſo ſoon as a piece of wit, or well-turned phraſe 
begins to be perceptible, the charm inſtantly vaniſhes, and 1s 
ſucceeded by immoderate laughter. 

Herein are ſome obſervations which are neceſſary to the poet. 
In regard to the muſician, it is his duty to find an air ſuitable 


to his ſubject, and diſtributed in ſuch a manner, that each of 


the ſpeakers, taking his turn, the whole compaſs may form 

only one melody; which, without changing the ſuhject, or at 

leaſt without altering the movement, may paſs in its progress 
| A a 
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from one ſide to the other, without ceaſing to be one. The 
ducts which have the greateſt effect, are thoſe with equal voices, 
becauſe their harmony is neareſt connected; and amongſt equal 
voices, thoſe which have the greater effect are the treble, becauſe 
their diapaſon, being ſharper, is more diſtinct, and the tone more 
touching. The duets alſo of this ſpace are the only ones em- 
ployed by the Italians in their tragedies; and I don't doubt, but 
the uſe of caſtrati, in the parts of men, was due in ſome meaſure 
to this obſervation. But tho? there ſhould be an equality between 
the voices, and unity in the melody, it muſt not be ſaid that the 
two parts ſhould be exactly fimilar in their turn of ſinging ; for 
beſides the diverfity of ſtyles ſuitable to them, it is very rare that 
the ſituation of two actors ſhould ſo perfectly be the ſame, as that 
they ought to expreſs their ſentiments in the ſame manner; where- 
fore the muſician ought to vary their accent, and give to each of 
the two the character which beſt paints the ſtate of his ſoul, par- 
_ ticularly in alternate recitative. | 

When we join the two parts together (which ought to be dons 
ſeldom, and continue but little) we muſt find an air ſuſceptible of 
a courſe by ' thirds or by fixths, in the which the ſecond part 
may cauſe its effect, without being divided from the firſt, (Vids 
Unity oF MELopy.) We muſt preſerve the roughneſs of 
he diſſonances, the piercing and ſtrengthening ſounds, the fortiſ- 
mo of the orcheſtra for moments of diſorder and tranſport, 
where the actors, ſeeming to forget themſelves, carry their mad- 
neſs into the ſoul of every ſenſible ſpectator, and make him feel 
the power of a harmony nicely managed; but ſuch periods ſhould 
be rare, ſhort, and artfully introduced. One muſt, by a ſweet 
and affecting muſic, have already diſpoſed the heart and ear ts 
every emotion, that each of them may unite in their attention 
to theſe violent paſſions; and they muſt paſs with that rapidity 
which is appropriated to our weakneſs; for when the agitation is 
too gteat, it cannot laſt, and whatever is beyond nature can make 
no impreſſion. | | | Le 

As {cannot flatter myſelf that I am clearly underſtood through- 
out the whole of this article, I think it neceſſary to join an ex- 


ample. on which the reader, comparing my ideas, may have a 


more eaſy conception of them. It is drawn from the Olympiad 
of Metaſtaſio; the curious will do well to look into the muſic of 
the ſame opera, by Pergoleſis, how this firſt muſician of his time, 
and ours, has treated this duet; the ſubject of which is herg 
preſented. | 3 1 

Megacles having engaged to fight for his friend in the games, 
wherein the reward of the conqueror was the beautiful Ariſtæa, 
finds, in this ſame Ariſtæa, the miſtreſs whom he adores, de- 


lighted wick the combat, which he is about to ſuſtain, and which 


ths 
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ſhe attributes to his love for him. Ariſtæa ſpeaks on this ſubject 
the moſt affecting words, to the which he gives a no leſs tender 
anſwer, but with the ſecret deſpair of neither being able to recall 


his word, nor diſpenſe, at the expence of his happineſs, with that 
of a friend to whom he is indebted for his life: Ariſtza, alarmed 


at the grief which ſhe ſees painted in his eyes, and which his 
broken and equivocal diſcourſes confirm, acquaints him with her 
inquietude; and Megacles being unable to ſupport, at the ſame 
time, his own deſpair, and the troubles of his miſtreſs, leaves her 


without an explanation, and relinquiſhes her a prey to the moſt 
piercing ſorrows. It is in this fituatign that they ſing the follog- 


ing duet: 


C 
Mia vita . . +» . . addio 

Ne” giorni tuoi felici 

Ricordati di me. 


ARIS TA. 


Perchè coſi mi dici, 
Anima mia, perche ? 


_MEGACLES. 
Taci, bell' Idol mio. 


ARISTAA 
Parla, mio dolce amor. * 


TOGETHER. 
MzecacLEs,—Ah! che parlando . 
ARi8T&A,,> Ah! che 3 oh Pio? 

Tu mi traffigi il cor! | 

ARISTEAA, aſide. 

Veggio languir chi adoro, 
Ne intendo il ſuo languir ! 


Di gelofia mi moro, 


E non lo poſſo dir! Mp 
Aaz TOGETHER, 
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continued roughneis is diſguſting to the ear, and renders a piece 
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Chi mai provò di queſts. 
Affanno pit funeſto, 
Piu barbaro dolor ? 


As much as this dialogue appears to be only the continuance 
of the ſcene, what collects it into one duet only, is the unity of 


che deſign, by which the muſician re-unites all its parts, according 


to the poet's intention. | | | 

In regard to the burleſque duets, which are uſed in the inter- 
mediaries, and other comic operas, they are not generally for 
equal voices, but between the baſs and the treble, Ft they have 
not the pathos of the tragic duets, in lieu of it they are ſuſceptible 
of a more ſtriking variety, of more different accents, and more 
expreſſive characters. All the gentility of coquetry, all the amuſe- 
ment of the laughable characters, all the contraſt of the nonſenſe 
of one ſex, and the cunning of the other ; laſtly, all the acceſſary 


ideas of which the ſubject is ſuſceptible ; all theſe may occur to 


throw a prettineſs and an intereſting harmony in theſe duets, the 
rules of which are in other reſpects the ſame as the preceding, 


in what regards the dialogue and unity of melody. To find a 


comic perfect duo to my hiking, in all its parts, I will not omit 
the immortal author who has furniſhed me with theſe two ex- 
amples, but will cite the firſt duet of the Serva Padrona: © Lo 
conoſco a quegl' occhietti, &c. &c.“ and boldly as a model of 
agreeable finging, unity of melody, fimple harmony, pure and 
brilliant accent, dialogue, and taſte, in which nothing can fail, 
when it 1s well rendered, if the hearers who underſtand it, pay it 
that honour which it merits. | 0” on 

DUPLICATION, A term in church muſic. The intonation 
by duplication is made by a kind of perieleſis, by doubling the 
penultimate note of the word, which terminates the intonation, 
which has no place but when this penultimate is immediately 
below the laſt. In that caſe, the duplication ſerves to mark 1t 
more fully, in the manner of a ſenfible note. 

DURATI, By this term is called every thing which diſguſts 
the car by its effecck. There are voices rough and ſliding, inſtru- 
ments ſharp and till rough, as well as compoßtions durate. 
The roughneſs of the B ſharp oecaſioned its formerly receiving 
the name of B durate. There are rough intervals in melody, 
ſuch as the diatonic progreſs of the three tones, whether in at- 
cending or falling, and ſuch in general are falfe relations. There 
are in the harmony rough concords,” ſuch as the triton, the ſu- 
perfluous fifth, and, in general, all the major diſſonances. The 
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df muſic diſagreeable - but when managed with art, it anſwers. the 


purpoſe of a claro obſcure, and makes an addition to the ex- 


preſſion. 


E. 


E SI MI, E LA MI, OR SIMPLY E, Is the third found 


4 of the gamut of Aretin, which is otherwiſe called mi. (Vide 
AMUT. | | 
ECBOLE was, in the moſt ancient Greek muſic, an alteration 
of the enharmonic genus, when a chord was accidentally raiſed 
five dieſis's above its ordinary concord. 7 

EAR. This word is figuratively uſed as a muſical term. To 
have an ear, 1s to have a ſenſible, clear, and true idea in hearing 
muſic ; ſo that, whether for intonation, or for meaſure, we may 
be diſguſted with the ſmalleſt error, and pleaſed with the beauties 
of that art, when hearing them. He has a bad ear who is conti- 
nually finging falſe, cannot diſtinguiſh the true intonation from 
the falſe, or who is not ſenſible of the preciſion in a meaſure, and 
ſtrikes it at an unequal or counter time. Wherefore the word ear 
is always taken for a nicety 1n the ſenſation or judgment of that 
ſenſitive faculty. In this acceptation the word ear is never uſed, 
but with the ſingular, and with the partitive article. To have 
„ an ear,” XC. Wc. Ute : | | 


ECHO. A returned or reflected ſound, by a ſolid body, and 


which by that means is repeated, and renewed to the car. This 
word is derived from the Greek 9X05, a ſound. 


We call alſo by the name of echo, the place where the repe- 
tition 1s heard. | 

We diſtinguiſh the echos taken in. this ſenſe into two kinds, 
viz. Iſt, the ſimple echo, which only repeats the voice once 
2dly, the double, or multiple, which repeats the ſame ſounds 
twice, or more ſounds. F 

In ſimple echos, there are ſome tonics, that is, which only 
repeat the muſical and ſuſtained ſound ; and others ſyllabic, which 
repeat alſo the words of the voice. 

We may draw a part from multiple echos, to form concords 
and harmony with a fingle voice, by making between the voice 
and echo a kind of canon, the meaſure of which ſhould be di- 
rected on the time which paſſes betwixt the pronounced ſounds. 


This method of making to one's ſelf alone an harmonic concert, 
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muſt, ifth e finger be ingenious, and the echo ſtrong, appear aſto- 


niſhing, and almoſt magical to an unprepoſſeſſed hearer. | 
The name of echo is conveyed in muſic to thoſe kinds of 

airs or pieces, in the which, by the imitation of the echo, are 
repeated now and then, ſweet or ſtrong, a certain number of notes, 
It is on the organ that this method of playing is moſt commonly 
uſed, on account of the facility there is in forming echos on the 

fitive : We may alſo form echos on the harpſichord, by means 
of the ſmaller keys. E | 

The Abbe Broſſard ſays, that the word echo is ſometimes uſed 
in the place of dolce, or piano, to denote, that the voice, or in- 
ſtrument, ſhould be ſweetened as to form an echo. This cuftom 
no longer ſubſiſts. | 


ECHOMETRE. A kind of graduated ſcale, or rule divided 


into ſeveral parts, which is uſed to meaſure the duration or length 
of ſounds, to determine their different powers, and even the refe- 


rences of their intervals. 


This word is derived from the Greek 1X05, a ſound, and jperpov, 
a meaſure, I will not undertake the deſcription of this machine, 
becauſe no uſe will ever be made of it; and, as the beſt echometre 
is a ſenſible ear, and long experience in muſic ; thoſe who wiſh to 
know more of it, may conſult the work of Monſieur Sauveur, in- 
ſerted in thoſe of the Academy of Sciences, 1701. They will there 
find two ſcales of this kind, one of Monfieur Sauveur, and the 
other of Monſieur Eoulie. (Vide Chronometre.) 

ECLYSE was, in the moſt ancient Greek muſic, an alteration 
in the enharmonic genus, when a chord was accidentally lowered 
three dieſis's below its ordinary concord; wherefore the eclyſe was 
contrary to the ipondeaſm. | 

EIGHTEENTH. An interval which comprehends ſeventeen 
conjoint degrees, and conſequently eighteen diatonic ſounds, count- 
ing the two extremes. This is the double octave of the fourth. 
(Vide fourth.) | > 

EFFECT. An agreeable and ſtrong imprefſion which an excel- 
lent muſic imprints on the ear and mind of an audience; where- 
fore, the ſingle word effect ſignifies a pleaſing and fine effect in mu- 
ſic. We not only ſay of a work, that it has an effect, but diſtin- 
guiſh under the name of circumſtances, which are the cauſe of the 
effect, all thoſe wherein the produced ſenſation appears ſuperior 
the methods employed to raiſe it. | 

A continued practice may teach the knowledge of what things 
produce an effect when laying before the eye, but it is genius only 
which can diſcover them. It is the fault ot all bad compoſers and 
beginners to load parts upon parts, inſtruments on inſtruments, to 
diicover the effect which follows from them, and to open, as an an- 


cient ſaid, a wide mouth to blow on a ſmall flute. One would ſay, 


by. 
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to ſee their partitions ſo loaded, ſo numerous, that they intend to 


ſurpriſe by 7 effects; and if in hearing the whole you are 


ſurpriſed, tis to hear a trifling piece of muſic, bald, confuſed, with 
out effect, and more proper to ſtun the ears than to delight them, 
On the contrary, the eye wanders over the partitions of great ma- 
ſters to diſcover thoſe effects, ravifhing and ſublime, which their 
muſic, when executed, produces. It is, that a continued detai 
is ignorant of true genius, that it affords no amuſements by a 
quantity of filly objets, but that it moves you by e effects, 
and the ſtrength and ſimplicity of it united, always form its cha? 
racter. 2 | TS 
_ ELEGY. A kind of compoſition for the flute, invented, as it 
is ſaid, by Sacadas, of Argos. | 73 1M e 
ELEVATION. The elevation of the hand or foot, in ſtrikin 
the time, ſerves to mark the weaker time, and is properly callei 
raiſed, Among the ancients it was the contrary. The elevation 
of the voice in ſinging, is the movement by which it is carried 
into ſharp. | | | JJ 
ELEVENTH. Replique, or octave of the fourth. This in- 
terval is called the eleventh, becauſe eleven ſub dijatonics muſt be 
formed to paſs from one of theſe terms to the other, 
Mlonſieur Rameau wiſhed to give the name of eleventh to the 
concord which is generally called fourth; but as this denomina- 


tion has not been followed, and as Monſieur Rameau himſelf has 


continued to cypher the ſame concord with a four and not an ele- 
5 we muſt conform to cuſtom. (Vide concord, fourth ſuppo- 
fition. | vor 
ELINE. A name given by the Greeks to a ſong of the 
"weavers. (Vide Soxs,) 
ENDEMATIA was the air of a kind of dance peculiar to the 
inhabitants of Argos. „ 
ENHARMONIC, one of the three genera of the Greek mu- 
fic, often alſo called harmony by Ariſtoxenes and his followers. 
This genus reſulted from a particular diviſion of the tetrachord, 
according to which, the interval which is placed betwixt the li- 
chanos, or third chord, and the meſis, or fourth being of a triton, 
or third 'major, there continues to complete the tetrachord in 
flat, only a ſemi tone to divide into two intervals, viz. from the 
hypaton to the parhypaton, and from the parhypaton to the li- 
chanos. We will explain under the word genus how the divi- 
fion was made. | RY, ; | : 
The enharmonic genus was the ſweeteſt of the three, in the 
opinion of Ariſtides . en It paſſed as very ancient, and tho 
. of authors, attributed the invention of it to Olympus, 
the Phrygian. But his tetrachord, or rather his diateſſaron of 
this genus, contained only _—> chords, which formed together 
| D 2 s ö two 
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two uncompofed intervals, the firſt of a ſemi tons, and the other 
a third major ; and from theſe two intervals alone, repeated from 
tetrachord to tetrachord, reſulted at that time all the enharmonic 
nus. *Twas not, till after the time of Olympus, that the 
thought of inſerting, in imitation of the other genera, a fourt 


chord between the two firſt, to form the diviſion which I have . 
| Juſt mentioned. We may ſee the connections, according to the 


ſyſtems of Ptolomy and Oriſtoxenes, at the word diatonic, 

This genus, fo ſurpriſing, ſo admired. by the ancients, and ac- 
cording to ſome, the firſt diſcovered of the three, kept not its re- 
nown long. Its extreme difficulty rendered it ſoon forſaken, in 


Proportion as art gained combinations by loſing its energy; and 


when the agility was a ſubſtitute for the nicety of the ear. Plu- 
tarch alſo finds great fault with the muſicians of his time, for 
having loſt the fineſt of the three genera, and daring to ſay, that 
its intervals were not ſenſible, as if every thing that eſcaped their 
groſs ſenſes (adds that great philoſopher) muſt be out of nature. 


We have at preſent a kind of enharmonic genus entirely diffe- 


rent from that of the Greeks. It conſiſts, as the two others, in 
a peculiar progreſſion of harmony, which engenders, in the courſe 
of the parts of the enharmonic intervals, by uſing it ſucceſſively, 


or, at the ſame time, between two notes, which are a tone from- 


each other, the B flat of the inferior, and the dieſis of the ſupe- 
Ticr. But though, according to the rigor of the connections, this 
dieſis and B flat ought to form an interval betwixt themſelves, 


(vide ſcale, and fourth of a tone) This interval is found void, by 


means of the temperament, which, in the eſtabliſhed fyſtem, 
makes the ſame tone ſerve two purpoſes, which does not prevent 
ſuch a paſſage from producing, by the force of modulation and 
harmony, a part of the effect, which we ſeek in the enharmo- 


nic tranſitions, | | | | 
As this genus is but little-known, and as our authors are con- 
tented to give ſome notions of it too ſuccinR, I think I muſt ex- 
plain it here a little more at length, | ph 5 

We muſt then obſerve, that the concord of the ſeventh dimi- 


niſhed, is the only one on which we can practice paſſages truly 


enharmonic; and that by virtue of that ſingular propriety which 


it has of dividing the entire octave into equal intervals. Let us 


take in the four ſounds which compoſe this concord, that which 
we with for fundamental, and we ſhall always equally find, that 
the three other ſounds form on this a concord of 7th diminiſhed. 


Moreover, the fundamental ſound of the concord of 7th dimi- 


niſhed is always a ſenſible note,; ſo that, without changing any 
thing in this concord, we may, by a method of double, or qua- 
druple employ, make it ſerve ſucceſſively on four different fun- 
damentals, yiz. on four different ſenſible notes. 
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It follows thence, that this ſame concord, without having any 
change, either in the accompaniment or the baſs, may bear four 
different names, and conſequently be cyphered in. four different 
methods, viz. with a 7 & under the name of diminiſhed ſeventh ; 
with a 6 + under the name of major fixth and falſe fifth, with a + 4 


3 | ; -: 


under the name of minor third and triton ; and laſlly, wih a + 2 


under the name of ſuperfluous ſecond. It muſt be underſtood, that 


the cleff ſhould be numbered differently, according to the tones in 
which we are ſuppoſed to be. | 

Here then are four methods of going from a concord of dimi- 
niſhed ſeventh, by ſuppoſing ourſelves ſucceſfively in four dif- 
ferent concords ; for the fundamental and natural direction of the. 
ſound, which bears a concord of diminiſhed ſeventh, is to be re- 
ſolved on the tonic of the minor mode, of which it 1s a ſenſible 


note. 
Let us next imagine the concord of the diminiſh'd ſeventh on 


ut dieſis, a ſenſible note. If I take the third mi as fundamental, 


* 


it will become a ſenſible note in its turn, and conſequently will ex- 
preſs the minor mode of fa; moreover, this ut dieſis reſts cer- 
tainly in the concord of mi, a ſenſible note, but it is in quality of 
re B flat, viz. of the ſixth note of the tone, and of the diminiſh'd 


ſeventh of the ſenſible note; wherefore this ut dieſis, which, as a 


ſenſible note, was obliged to aſcend into the tone of re, becomes 
re B flat in the tone of fa, and is obliged ta deſcend as diminiſh'd 
ſeventh, which is an enharmonic tranſition. If inſtead of the 
third, we take in the ſame concord of ut dieſis the falſe fifth ſol, 
as a new ſenſible note, the ut dieſis will again become re B flat, 
in quality of the fourth note, another enharmonic paſſage. Laſtly, 
if we take the diminiſhed ſeventh itſelf as a ſenſible note, inſtead of 


ſi B flat, we muſt neceſſarily conſider it as la dieſis, which forms 


a third enharmonic paſſage on the ſame concord, 
Through the means of theſe four different methods of viewing 
the ſame concord ſucceſſively, we paſs from one tone to another, 
which appears very diſtant from it. We give a different progreſs 
to the parts from that, which, in their firſt place, they ought to 
have; and theſe paſſages when managed a propos, are capable, 
not only of ſurpriſing, but even delighting the audience, when 
well conducted. | | 
Another ſource of variety, in the ſame genus, is drawn from 
the different methods in which the accord may be reſolved which 


announces it; for though the moſt natural modulation would be 


to paſs from the concord of diminiſhed ſeventh, on the ſenſible 
note, to that of the tonic 1a the minor mode, we may, by ſubſti- 
tuting the major for the minor third, render the mode major, and 
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even add to it the ſeventh, to change that tonic in dominant, and 


by this means to paſs into another tone. By means of theſe diffe- 

t reunited combinations, we may get out of the concord in 
twelve ways. But, from theſe twelve, there are only nine, which, 
giving che change of diefis into B flat, or reciprocally, can be truly 
enharmonic; moreover, in theſe nine different modulations, there 
are qaly.t three different ſenſible notes, each of which 1 is reſolved by 
three UMerent paſſa es; ſo that, by taking it in its true ſenſe, we 
Find on each ſenſible note no more than three truly enharmonic 
paſſages, all the reſt not being really enharmonic, or having con- 


nedtion with ſome one of the three firſt, WR an example of all 


theſe paſſages.) 


7 welue methods of, gaing out of a hy of diminiſhed. ſeventh, 
- wherein are campriſed the three enharmonic tranſitions, and 
Ser combinations. 
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It has been frequently attempted to make entire pieees in the 
enharmonic genus, in imitation of the modulations in the diatonic 
enus. To give a kind of rule to the fundamental directions of this 
enus, it has been divided into diatomic enharmonic, which pro- 


ceeds by a ſucceſſion of major ſemi tones, and in chromatic enhar- 


monic, which proceeds by a ſucceſſion of ſemi tones minor. 
The air in the firſt kind is diatonic, becauſe its ſemi tones are 
major, and it is enharmonic, becauſe two major ſemi tones toge- 
ther form a tone of enharmonic interval too ſtrong, To form this 
kind of air, we muſt make a baſs which deſcends from fourth, and 
aſcends from major third alternatively. A part of the trio between 
the parcæ in the opera of Hippolitus, is of this kind, but it could 
ever be executed in the opera houſe at Paris, though Monſieur 
ameau aſſures us, that it has been performed in other places, by 
= conſent and deſire of the muſicians, and had a ſurpriſing 
G | | 
The air of the ſecond kind is chromatic, becauſe it proceeds by 


minor ſemi tones. It is enharmonic, becauſe the two conſecutive 


ſemi tones minor form too weak a tone of an enharmonic in- 


terval. | 


To form this kind of air, we muſt make a fundamental baſs, 
which deſcends from minor third, and aſcends from major alterna- 
tively. Monſſeur Rameau acquaints us, that in the opera of the 
Gallant Indians, this kind of muſic met with an applauſe that 
ſhook the very earth; but he was fo ill uſed, as to be obliged to 


change it into a commgn muſic. (Vide the Elements of Muſic by 


Monſieur Alembert, page 91, 92, 93, and 166, 
In ſpite of the example cited and authoriſed by Monſieur Ra- 


meau, I think it my duty to acquaint young artifts, that the en- 


harmonic diatonic, and enharmonic chromatic, appear to me pro- 
per to be rejected as genera, ; and I cannot think that a piece of 
muſic, modulated in this manner, eyen let the execution be the 
moſt perfect, can have the ſmalleſt merit. My reaſons are, that 
the rough paſſages of one idea to another, at a great diſtance, are 
ſo frequent therein, that it is not poſſible for the mind to follow 
theſe tranſitions with the ſame rapidity as the muſic . preſents 
them; that the ear has not time to perceive the ſecret and. m- 
poſed connection of the modulations, or to underſtand the fyppoſed 
intervals; that there is no longer any ſhadow of tone, vr. mode, 


in ſuch ſucceſſions; that it is equally impoſſible to retain that. from 


which we go, or to foreſee that to which we are directed.; and 
that amidſt all this, we no longer have any idea where we are. 
The enharmonic is no more than a paſſage unexpected, the ſur- 
prifing impreſſion of which is formed ſtrongly, and continues a 
long time; a paſſage, conſequently, which ought not to be re- 


Peated too often, or too roughly, for fear the idea of the modu- 


lation 
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lation ſhould be troubled, and become entirely loſt; ſor as ſon 

as we begin to hear ſuch concords as have ſo ſenſible connection, | 

and no common foundation, the harmony has no longer any 

union, or apparent continuance, and the effect which reſults from 

it is no more than an empty noiſe, without union or taſte, Tf 
Monſieur Rameau, when he ſpent his time in uſeleſs calculations, 

had paid a greater attention to the metaphyſic of his art, it is to 

be ſuppoſed, that the natural fire of that artiſt had produced pro- 

digies, the ſeed of which was 1n his genius, but which his prepo- 

d Bons have always ſtifled, 5 8 8 

J do not even think, that ſimple enharmonie tranſitions can ever 
bave any ſucceſs, either in choruſſes or airs, becauſe each of theſe 
pieces forms a whole, wherein ſhould reign unity, and whoſe 
parts ought to have an union betwixt themſelves more ſenfible 
than this genus can define it. 

What then is the real ſituation for the enharmonic? It is, in 
my opinion, the forced recitative. It is in a ſublime and pathetic 
ſcene, when the voice ſhould multiply and vary the muſical in- 
flexions in imitation of the grammatical] oratorical accent, an ac- 
cent often impoſſible to be defined; it is in ſuch a ſcene, I affirm, 
that the enharmonic tranſitions are well placed, when we know 
how to manage them for ſublime expreffions, and ſtrengthen them 
by ſtrokes of ſymphony, which ſuſpend the words, and give them 
force to the expreſſion. The Italians, who uſe this method ad- 
mirably, uſe it only on this plan. We may ſee in the firſt recita- 
tive of the Orpheus of Pergoleſis, a ſtriking and fimple example 
of the effects which this great muſician knew how to draw from 
the enharmonic, and how far from producing a rough modulation” IF \» 
Theſe tranſitions, when they become natural and eaſy to found, = 
give an energic ſweetneſs to the whole declamation. | 

I have already ſaid, that our enharmonic genus is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the ancients, I will add, that though we have 
not, like them, enharmonic intervals to ſound, this does not hin- | 
der the modern enharmonic from being of a more difficult execu- 
tion than theirs. Amongſt the Greeks, the enharmonic intervals, 

| Purely melodious, did not require, either in the finger, or au- 
die nce, any change of ideas, but only a great delicacy in the or- 
gans. of hearing; whereas, in our mufic, we muſt add to the ſame 
delicacy an exact knowledge and exquiſite ſentiment of the 
Tougheſt and moſt unnatural harmonic metamorphoſes; for if we 
do not hear the phraſe, we cannot give the words their neceſſary 
— nor ſing true in an harmonious ſy ſtem, if we do not feel the 

rmony. | a 

TO ENFORCE, 1s to paſs from the dolce to the forte, or from 
the forte to fortiſſimo, not on a ſudden, but in a regular gradation, 

by breathing and augmenting the wunds, whether on à ſeſſion, or 
| | on 


EP | 467 


dn a continuance. of notes, till we have ds what : anſwers t 5 
the term of enforced : We then re- -take the ordinary T3, T 15 
Italians expreſs the word enforced in their muſe by the ter 
creſcendo, or ripforzando indifferently. 2 

ENTRANCE The air of a ſymphony, by which a bller is 

begun, 

| The word entrance is uſed alſo in an opera, to ſignify ; an entire 
2 in thoſe ballet operas, ech act of which forms a ſeparate ſyb- 

JR & The entrance of Vertumnus in th elements, The en- 
, trance of the Inca s in the gallant Indians.“ 

| 0 Cho Entrance. i is alſo ſaid of the inſtant in which each part 


which follows s another be giþs to make itſelf heard. 
AN. The #0 ian tone or mode, was one of the five 


modes which were the chief i in the Greek muſic, and its funda- 


mental chord Was immediately above that of the Phrygian ps 
(Vide mode. 1 
Ihe zolian mode was flat, by the report of Laſus, « I fing, 
4c ſays he, Ceres, and her ſiſter Melibæa, ſpouſe of Pluto, i in the 
% Holian mode filled with flatneſs,” _ 
The nag of zolian, which this mode bore, did not derive i it 
ſelf from e Holian lands, but from the Eolia, a country in 
Minor where it was firſt” uſed. 


Alia 
EpIAUELA. A name which the Greeks gave to a ſong of 


the millers, called otherwiſe h eis. (Vide ſong.) 
Quere, - | ngt the Yor ſquawl take its derivation from this 
word? The 


v paying g.of a. woman, or child who Weeps and is la- 
| menting in the ame tone, has ſome reſemblance with the notes of 
A mill, a the metap hor, to that of a miller. 

ſj. PIL A ſong of, the pe Entberyrs, which was ac» 
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| WE NA . Te, e Wai d I Bacch us, the con- 
junction of three: , (V3 tetrachords, .as are the meſon, bypa- 


1 ſynn I e Y 9275 tetrachord.) P 12 
E. 14717 | nup air, h was former 
At.! the door „the new-rparric poo wil them 2 en 1 | 
aun Mn. Such: 27 are not io we þ e wong us ; for we know ve 
[ that its a; labour. they are made between frienc 
5 acquaintance, we generally ſubſtitute, in ＋ lace of tho 
1 obſcene, more 


Jmple haſta gþ ap fu ſome. oges.cquivocal 
conformable to the, e age. 
EPITRITE, IT be name el one, of the 4 87 in the Greek 
mute, with which times e pg vi tierce, 
three to four. This reſented by the 
Mhich the poets and prammatins call l as epitrite, a lp 
e 


ge fu flute. (Vide t e fifth book of the Athenza, 
i: A. ſong of yo Ctory, by 12 5 was celebrated 
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poſed of four ſyllables, the two firſt of which are effectually pro- 


portioned to the two laſt, as from three to four. (Vide rhime.) 
""EPOD. An air of the third conplet, which, in odes, termi- 
nated what the Greeks call the period, the which was compoſed of 
three couplets, viz. the ſtrophe, the antiftrophe, and the epod. 
The invention of the epod was attributed. to Archilochus, © 
EPTAMERIDES. A name given by Monfieur Sauveur to 
one of the intervals of his ſyſtem, lain out in the memoirs of the 
academy anno 1701. This author then divides the oftave into 
forty-three parts, or merides, then each of thoſe into eptamerides, 
fo that the intire octave comprehends three hundred and one epta- 
merides, which he again ſubdivides. (Vide decamerides.) This 
word is formed from mr, ſeven, and pie, part, 
EPTAPHONIA. The name of a portico in the city of 
Olympia, in which they had managed an echo, which repeated 
the voice ſeven times together, There is a great appearance, that 
the echo was found there by chance, and that then the Greeks, 
quacks in their nature, have given the, art of it to an architect. 
EQUISONANCE. . A name by which the ancients diſtin- 
guiſhed the conſonances of the octave and double oftave from the 
reſt, the only ones which form a paraphonia. As there has often 
been a want of the ſame diſtinction in modern mufic, we may make 
uſe of it with ſo much the leſs ſcruple, as the ſenſation of the o- 3 
tave is often confounded to the ear with that of the unifon, 
' EUDROMOS. A name of the air which the hamboys played 
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in the Sthenian games, inſtituted in Argos in honeur of Jupiter. 


. 


Hierax of, Argos was the inventor of this air, 


EQUAL. A name given by the Greeks to the ſyſtem of Ariſ- 
toxenes, ' becauſe that author generally divided each of his tetra- 
chords into thirty equal parts, a certain number of which he aſſigned 
to each of the three divifions of the tetrachord according to the 
genus, and the nature of that genus, which he wiſhed to eſtablith. 


_ (Vide genus, ff DN 8 „ | 
* EVOVEZ. A barbarous word, formed of fix vowels, which 
denote the ſyllables of the two words, ſeculorum amen, and which 
is only uſed in church mufic. It is on the letters of this word that 
we find marked in the pſalters and antiphonaries in the catholic 
chhurches, thoſe notes, by which, in zach tone, and in the different 
modifications of the tone, we muſt terminate the ſtaves of the 
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palms and cantics, © hoy ao es e a8 IR 
The evorz always begins by the dominant of the tone of the 
antient, which precedes, it, and always finiſhes by the final. 
X - "EUTHIA. | A term of the Greek muſic, which ſignifies a con- 
tinuance of notes proceeding from the flat to ſharp. * The 'cuthia 
Wat one of the parts of rhe ancient melcpkæa. vi 
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To EXECUTE. To execute a piece of muſic, is to fing, and 


play all the parts which it contains, as well vocal as inſtrumental, 
8 * in the unity which they ought to have; and to render it ſuch as it 
J is pricked in the partition. As muſic Is formed to be heard, we 
cannot judge well of it but by its execution. Such a partition ap- 
pears admirable to the eye, which cannot be heard in its execution 
. without diſguſt; and another may perhaps appear plain and ſim- 
29 ple to the eye, the execution of which delights by unexpected ef- 
T fects. Under-hand compoſers, attentive to give ſymmetry and. 
'play to all their parts, appear generally the moſt ingenious people 
in the world, whilſt we judge of their works only with the eye. 
Sometimes alſo they have the cunning to place ſo many different 
inſtruments, ſo many parts in their muſic, that we cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, collect together all the ſubjects neceſſary to 
execute . 5s HE 1 3 3 
EXECUTANT. A muſician, who performs his part in S 
concert. It is the ſame thing as. concertant, (Vide concertant.) 
EXECUTION. The action of executing a piece of muſic. 
As muſic is generally compoſed of many parts, whoſe exact con- 
nection, whether for the intonation, or the meaſure, is very dif- 
ficult to obſerve, and the ſtrength of which depends more on taſte 
than ſigns ; nothing is ſo rare as a good execution, It is a trifle 
| 3 to read exactly the muſic by the notes; we muſt enter into all the 
5 ideas of the compoſer, feel and render the fire of the expreſſion, 
1 and have particularly an ear true, and always attentive to liſten 
and follow the concinnity. We maſt, in French muſic, particular- 
2s | ly be careful, that the principal part underſtands the art of ſoften- 
7 ing or augmenting the movement, according to wkat the taſte in 
Þ | ſinging, the extent of the voice, and the action of the finger require. 
- | "Conſequently, all the other parts muſt be confined, and attentive 
- do the following of the former. The concinnous in the opera di- 
1 + vided into parts, wherein the muſic has no other meaſure than that 
- | of the action, would be, in my opinion, the moſt admirable 
. thing in execution. . | | Tos 
If the French (ſays St. Evremond) by their commerce with 


a ce the Italians, have attained the art of compoſing with more free- 
h dom; the Italians alſo have gained, by a commerce with the 
t French, in what they have learnt from them, the art of ren- 
Cc 6 dering their execution more agreeable, more affecting, and 
it more perfect. The reader will, I imagine, diſpenſe with my 
S commentary on this paſſage, I ſhall only add, that the French 
imagine the whole world to be employed in their muſic, while, 
e on the contrary, in three parts of Italy, the muſicians do not 
a even know that there exiſts a French muſic different from theirs. 
5 We call alſo execution the facihty of reading and executing an 
ia inſtrumental part; and we ſay, for inſtance, ot a ſymphoniſt, that 
| | N ä he 
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he has great execution when heÞerforms correctly, without heſi- 
tation, and at firſt fight, the moſt difficult things, Execution, 
taken in this ſenſe, depends particularly on two things; firſt, from 
a perfect knowledge of the touch, and fingering of his inſtrument ; 
and, ſecondly, from a long cuſtom in „ pbraſing 
it at fight ; FA while we ſce ſeparate notes, we always heſitate in 
the pronunciation ; we acquire a great facility in execution, only 
by uaiting them in the common ſenſe which they ought to forin, 


and in placing the thing itſelf in the place of the ſign. Tis in this 


manner that the memory of the reader is not of lels aſhſtatice than 


his eye, and that he would read with difficulty an unknown lan- 


Sieh though written in the ſame characters, and ecmpoſed of 
he ſame words, which he reads without hefitation in his own. 
EXPRESSION. A _ by which the muſician has 2 
lively feeling, and renders with e 
ould vtter, and all the fentiments which he fhould expreſs. 
There is one expreſſion in compoſition, and another in execution: 


and it is from their concurrence, that the moſt muſical and moſt 


agreeable effect reſults. 
To give expreſſion to 
firokes of his object and the productions of his art; be ought to 
know or feel the effect of every character, fo that he may convey 
that which he has chofen to a degree ſuitable 6 it : for 48 & good 
Painter does not give an equal light to all fis 6bje&s, än ingenious 


muſician ſhould neither give the ſame enefgy to all his ſentiments, 


or the fame force to all his paintings; atid fliculd fit each part in 
its convenient p.ace, not 10 much to give powers to it alone, as to 
afford a greater effect to the whote, e 
After having carefully ſought what He ſibatd Ry, ke tRef fceks 
the inethod how; and here begins the applicatiön of the precepts 
in that art, which was a particatzr fingaage; in the which the 
muſician wifhes to make himſelf underſtood, . 


The melody, harmony, movement, and choice of füſtruments 


and voices, le the elements 6f mufical language; and the melo- 
dy, by its immediate connection with the grammarical add orato- 
Tical account, is that which gives the character t6 all the reſt. 
| herefore, it is always from the air that the principal exprefſion 

ould be drawn, as well in infifumental as vocal matic. BM 
That then whit ive endeayour to tender by the melody is the 
fone, by which we expreſs the ſentiments which we with to repre- 
Mnt, and we ought to be very careful to imjtate in that the thea- 
trical declamation, which itſelf is no thore than au imitation, but 
10 follow the voice of nature, whoſe accents. are without aàffecta- 
tion, and without art. Wherefore the muſician muſt firſt ſeek a 
kind of melody which may furniſh muſical inflexioss, moſt con- 
| yenient 


nergy all the 7 Which he 


3 to his works, the cortipofer ſhould ſeize” and 
compare all the connections which may be found betwixt the 


* 
x 
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venient to the ſenſe of the wards, by always ſubordinating the ex- 
reſſion of the words to thoſe of the thought, and even thoſe to the 
en 6 the ſoul of the ſpeaker; for when we are deeply af- 


paſſions that inſpire them; ſometimes 3 vehement, ſome- 


in its turn the moral pron of the imitation, by uniting the 
he expreſſive edncords of melody, on the 


than a continuance of fundamental ſounds, which have nothing 
| Te | affecting 
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affecting or agreeable, and whoſe effect has no 1mpreſhon on our 
mind. What then muſt the harmoniſt do to form a concurrence 
with the expreſſion of the harmony, and give it a greater effect? 
He muſt be careſul to avoid to cover the principal found in the 
combination of concords ; he muſt ſubordinate all his accompany- 
ments to the ſinging part; he muſt ſharpen the energy by the con- 
currence of the other parts ; he muſt enforce the effect of certain 
paſſages by ſenſible concords; he muſt introduce others by ſuppo- 
lition or ſuſpenſion, by counting them as nothing on the baſs; he 
muſt give freedom to the ſtrong expreſſions by major diſſonances, 
and muſt retain the minor for ſofter ſentiments. One while he 
muſt unite all his parts by continued and flowing ſounds; another 
while he will contraſt them in the air by ſharp notes. One while 
he will ſtrike the ear by full concords, and again enforee the ac- 
cent by the choice of a ſingle interval. On every fide he will 
render the union of modulation preſent. and ſenſible, and will make 
the baſs and its harmony ſerve to determine the fituation of each 
paſſage in the mode, ſo that we can never hear an interval, or 
ſtroke in ſinging, without feeling at the ſame time his connections 
with the whole. ns fre nl , eee 
In regard to the rhyme, formerly ſo powerful in giving force, 
Baie and taſte, to poetic harmony; if our languages, leſs ac- 
cented, and lefs proſodic, have loſt the charm which, reſulted from 
them, our muſic ſubſtitutes in its place, another more independant 
of the diſcourſe, in the equality of the meaſure, and in the dif- 
ferent combinations of its times, whether in the whole at a time, 
or ſeparately in each part. The quantities of language are almoſt 
loft under thoſe of the notes, and the muſic, inſtead. of ſpeaking 
with the words, borrows, in ſome reſpect, a peculiar, language 
from the meaſure. The force of the expreſſion oonſiſts in the 
part, in re-uniting thoſe two languages as much as poſſible, and 
ig being careful, that, if the meaſure and rhyme ſpeak. not in the 
ſame method, they may at leaſt ſpeak the ſame things. 
Ihe vivacity, which gives a gaiety to all our movements, 
ought to give the ſame alſo to the meaſure. Sorrow confines the 
ſoul, ſoftens the movements, and the ſame languor is felt in the 
airs which it inſpires; but when the grief is lively, or when the 
ſoul is agitated by mighty combats, the words are irregular ; its 
direction is alternate with the ſlowneſs of the ſpondee, and the ra- 
pidity of the pyrrhic, and is often retarded inſtantly as in the 
forced recitative. It is for this reaſon, that the moſt expreſſive 
mulic, or at leaſt the moſt paſſionate, is generally that wherein 
the times, though equal betwixt themſelves, are moſt napynally | 
divided; whereas the image of ſleep, repoſe, peace of the foul, 
&c. are readily painted with equal notes, whole courſe is neither 
quick nor Glow. | 
g One 
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One obſervation, which the compoſer ought not to negle&, is, 
that the more the harmony is removed, the leſs lively the move- 
ment ſhould be; fo that the mind may have time to catch the 
courſe of diſſonances, and the quick union in the modulations ; it 
is only the laſt tranſports of paſſion which permit an alliance be- 
twixt the rapidity of the meaſure and the roughneſs of the con- 
cords. Then when the ſenſes ſeem to vaptſh, and by dint of agi- 
tation the actor appears to have no more knowledge where he is, 
this energie diforder may be encreaſed, ſo as to force its entrance 
into the ſoul of the ſpectator, and even render him inſenfible to 
every object. But unleſs you are ſublime and great, you muſt be 
cold and inſipid. Throw your audienge into an infenſivility, or 
be cautious not to fall into it yourſelf 5 for he who loſes his rea- 
ſon is nothing more than a madman in the eyes of thoſe who pre- 
ſerve it, and madmen intereſt but little. | YE re 
Though the greateſt force in expreſſion is drawn from the com- 
bination of ſounds, the quality of their tone 1s not indifferent to 
cauſe that effect. There are ſtrong and ſonorous voices, whoſe 
quality is good for a ſtrong impreſſion ; others light and flexible, 
good for things of execution; and ſome ſenſible and delicate, which 
touch the heart by ſweet and pathetic ſounds. In general, the 
treble, and all ſharp tones, are proper for exprefling tenderneſs 
and ſweetneſs ; the baſs and concordant for tranſports of paſſion z 
but the Italians have baniſhed the baſs from their tragedies, as a 
part whoſe notes are too rough for the heroic genus; and have ſub- 
ſtituted in their places the tenor, whoſe note has the ſame character 


with a more agreeable effect. They uſe this ſame baſs more ſuit- 


ably in the comic for under parts, and generally for all profeſ- 
J oe boa Col ye cM PDP TRE M5620 I EM 
Inſtruments alſo have very different expreſſions, according to 
the ſound, whether ſtrong or weak, whether the tone be ſharp or 
ſweet, the diapaſon ſharp'or flat, and whether there can be drawn 
any ſounds in a greater or ſmaller quantity. The flute is tender, the 
hautboy gay, the trumpet warlike, the horn ſonorous, majeſtic, 
and proper for great expreſſion. But there is no inſtrument from 
which there can be drawn a more varied and univerſal expreſſion, 
than the violin. This admirable inſtrument forms the foundation 
of every orcheſtra, and ſuffices, to a great compoſer, to draw from 


it all the effects which a bad muſician ſeeks in vain in the alliance 


of different inſtruments. The compoſer ought to be acquainted 
with the handling the violin, to finger his airs, to diſpoſe his ar- 

ggio's, to know the effect of the chords a vide, and to uſe and 
chooſe his tones according to the different characters which they 
have on this inſtrument. | i 5 

It will be uſeleſs for the compoſer to have a knowledge of anj- 
mating his work, unleſs the fire which ought to reign therein, is 
"> | tranſmitted 
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tranſmitted to che ſoul of thoſe who execute it. The finger, who 
ſces the notes of his part only, is not in a condition of catching the 
expreſſion of the compoſer, or to give any to what he fings, unleſs 
he has a true idea of the ſenſe, We muſt underſtand what we read 
to give a true comprehenſion of it to others, and it is not ſufficient 
to be ſenſible in general, unleſs we are particular alſo in regard to 
the energy of the language in which we ſpeak. Begin then by a 
complete knowledge of the character of the air which you are going 
to render, of its connection with the ſenſe of the words, the diſtinc- 
tion of its phraſes, the accent which it has peculiar to itſelf, thar 
which is ſuppoſed in the voice of the executant, the energy which 
the compoler has given to the poet, and thoſe which in your turn 
you alſo can give the compoſer, . Then relax your organs to all the 
fire that their conſiderations may have inſpired you with; do the 
fame as you would, were you at the ſame time poet, compoſer, 


actor, and ſinger, and you will receive all the expreſſion that you 
dan poſſibly give the work which you are about to per form. By 


this method it will naturally follow, chat you muſt place delicacy, 
and ſuch ornaments in your airs, which can be hut elegant and 
pleaſing; fire and ſharpneſs in thoſe which are gay and animated; 

hs and plaints in thoſe which are tenger and pathetic ; and the 
whole 2gitation of the forte piano, in the tranſports of violent paſ- 
ſiaas throughout the whole, where the mufical accent is united to 
the oratorical, throughout the whole where the meaſure is ſenfibly 
felt, and ſerve as guides to the accents of ſinging, -whereſoever.the 
3ccomponiment and the voice can accord and unite the effects in 
{ſuch a manner, that nothing dut melody reſults, and that the de- 
ceived:audienge attribute to the voice. the paſſages with which the 
orcheſtra embelliſhes it; laſtly, whereſoever the ornaments, inge- 
njoufly managed, can bear wifrneſs of che facility of the finger, 
without covering and disfiguring the air, the expreſſion will be 
ſwest, agreeable, and ſtrong; the car will be delighted, and the 
heart moved; the phyſical and the moral will jointly concur to the 
pleaſure of the audience, and there will reign ſuch a concord be- 
EIT chemords ang air, that the whole will appear to. be,only.2 
delightful language, which can Expreſs every ching, And always 


_ EXTENT. The difference of wo.given ſounds, which have 
dntarmediaries, or the ſum of all the intervals compriſed betwixt 
the wp extramss. Wherefore, the groateſt paſſible extent, or chat 
which.copprebepds all Aherreſt, is that gf all the ſenſible or per- 
ceptible ſoungs fram the flatteſt to the; ſharpaſt, According to the 
experience of Monſieur Euler; All this .cxtent forms an interval 
of about eight octaves, between a found hich forms chixty vi- 

braziens :by:lecons, and angther high ,mzakgs 7.552 in the fame 


There 
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There is no extent in muſic between two terms, from which we 
may not inſert an infinity of intermediate ſounds, which divide it 
into an infinity of intervals; whence it follows, that the ſonorous, 
or muſical extent, is continually diviſible ad infinitum, as thoſe of 
time or place. (Vide 5 | Ks. | 
EXTENT OF THE VOICE. A grace in ſinging, which 
is marked by a ſmall note, called. in Italian, appoggiatura, and is 
practiſed by aſcending diatonically from one note to that which " 
follows it, by an elevation in the thioat. | | 
' EXTENT. OF THE VOICE THROWN OUT, is formed 
* when, aſcending diatonically from a note to its third, we fix the | 
third note on the ſound of the ſecond; to make the third note on 
be felt by a redoubled elevation of the throat. ö 


EX'TENSION, is, according to Ariſtoxenes, one of the four ; 
parts of the melopæa, which conſiſts in ſuſtaining a long time cer- i 
tainiſounds, and even beyond their grammatical quantity, We at 1 
preſent call ſounds, thus ſuſtained, tenue, or lene; Las, 4 

— — — — - — | 


| | * | | | 
UT FA, F FA UT, or ſimply F. The fourth ſound of z 
_ the natural and diatonic gamut, which is otherwiſe called fa. | 
(Vide gamut.) t ö | 1 '® 
This is alſo the name of the loweft of the three cleffs in muſic. 
(Vide cleff.) | | 


FALSE. This word is in oppoſition to juſt. We fing falſe 
when the intervals are not toned in juſtneſs, and that the ſounds 
are too high, or too low. - | 

There are falfe voices, falſe chords, falſe inſtruments. In re- 
gard to voices, it is pretended, that the fault lies chiefly in the 
ear. I have, however, ſeen many people, who ſing very falſe, 
and, at the ſame time, tuned an inſtrument with very great juſt- 
neſs. The fault in their voice had not then any effect in regard to 
.the ear. As for inſtruments, when their tones are falſe, it 1s he- 
cauſe the- inſtrument is ill conſtrued, that its ſtrings are ill pro- 
portioned, or the'chords falſe, or out of concord; that he who 
plays touches falſely, or that he modifies the wind or lips ill. 

FALSE CONCORD. Diſcordant accord, either becauſe it 
contains diſſonances, properly ſo called, or becauſe its conſonances 
ate not juſt. - 

FALSE HUMMING. A piece of muſic in ſeveral parts, but | 
ſünple, and without — 0 hoſe notes arc almoſt all equal, 
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and whoſe harmony is always ſyllabic. This is the pſalmody of 
the Roman Catholics ſung in many parts. The air of our pſalms, 
in four parts, may alſo paſs for a ad of falſe humming, but which 
proceeds with great gravity and flatneſs. | 

FALSE FIFTH. A diſſonant interval, called by the Greeks. 
hemi diapente, whoſe two terms are four diatonic degrees diſtant, 
as well as thoſe of the true fifth, but whoſe interval is leſs by a 
ſemi tone; that of the fifth being of two major ſemi tones of a 
minor tone, and a ſemi tone major ; and that of the falſe fifth only. 
of a major tone, a minor, and of two ſemi tones major. If, on 
our ordinary keys, we divide the octave into two equal parts, we 
ſhall have on one fide the falſe fifth, as fi fa, and on the other the 
triton, as fa fi; but theſe two 1utervals, equal in this ſenſe, are 
not ſo, either in the number of the degrees, fince the triton has 
only three; or in the precifion of the connections, that of the 
falie fifth being from forty-five to fixty-four, and that of the tri- 
ton from thirty-two to forty-five, _ | ' 

The concord of falſe fifth is changed from the dominant accord, 
by placing the ſenſible note in the flat. (Vide at the word con- 
cord how this is accompanied.) „ 

FALSE RELATION. A diminiſhed or ſuperfluous interval. 
(Vide relation.) 

FANTASY. A piece of inſtrumental muſic, which is executed 
when compoſed. There is this difference betwixt the caprice and 
the fantaſy; that the caprice is a collection of ſingular and droll- 
ideas collected by a warm imagination, and which may even be 


compoſed at leiſure; whereas the fantaſy may be a very regular 


piece, which differs from the reſt only that it is invented in its 
execution, and that it has no longer exiſtence as ſoon as it finiſned. 
Wherefore, the caprice conſiſts in the nature and affortment of 
ideas, and the ideas in their quickneſs in preſenting them. It fol- 
lows thence, that a caprice may be very well written, but never 
a fantaſy; for as ſoon as it is written or repeated, it is no longer 
a fantaſy, but an ordinary piece. | 85 a 
 FEIGNED TREBLE, is that kind of voice, by which a 


„ leaving the ſharp of the diapaſon of his natural voice, imi- 


tate\ that of a woman. A man, when he ſings the feigned treble, 


2 almoſt che ſame thing as a pipe of the organ when it plays in 
ave. | 
FESTA. A diverſion of ſinging or dancing, which is intro- 
duced in the act of an opera, and which interrupts or always ſuſ- 
ads the action. | | ” rt ei 5 
Theſe feſta are only amuſing, in compariſon with the tireſome- 
neſs of the opera. In an intereſting drama, when well conducted, 
it would be almoſt impoſhible to endure them. = 


— 
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The fefta are applied more particularly to tragedies, and diver- 
tiſſements to ballets. | | 

FI. A ſyllable by which many mnficians mark the fa dieſis, as 

they do the ma by mi B flat, which appears, I imagine, ſuffici- 

ently clear. | | | | 


FIFTH. The ſecond of the conſonances in the order of their 


generation. The fifth is a perfect conſonance. (Vide conſo- 


nance.) Its ſound is connected as from two to three. It is com- 
poſed of four diatonic degrees, coming to the fifth ſound, from 


whence it has its name of fifth, Its interval is of three tones and 
a half, viz, two major tones, a minor tone, and à major ſem 
TONE, - | : | | 3 3 

The fifth may be changed in two ways, viz. by diminiſhing its 
interval a ſemi tone, and then it is called falſe fiſth, and ſhould be 


ſtiled diminiſhed fifth; or by increafing the ſame interval a ſeini 
tone, and then it is called ſuperfluous fifth; ſo that the ſuper- 


fluous fifth has four tones, and the falſe fifth three only, as the 
triton, from which, in our ſyſtem, it only differs by the number 
of degrees. (Vide falſe fifth.) 4 £49 

There are two concords which bear the name of fifth, viz. the 
concord of fifth and fixth, which is alſo called greater fixth, or 
fixth added, and the concord of ſuperfluous ch. The firſt of 
theſe two concords is conſidered two ways, i. e. as a change from 


the concord of ſeventh, the third of the fundamental ſound being 


conveyed: to flat; this is the concord of greater fixth. (Vide 
fixth.) Or as a dire& concord, whoſe fundamental ſound is' in 
flat, and it is then the concord of ſixth added. (Vide double 
emploi. 7) „ 1 
The ſecond is alſo conſidered two ways, the one by the French, 


the other by the Italians. In the French harmony the ſuperfluous 


fifth is the dominant concord in the minor mode, below which we 
make the mediant be heard, which forms a ſuperfluous fifth with 


the ſenſible note. In the Italian harmony, the ſuperfluous fifth is 


uſed only on the tonic in the major mode, when, by chance, the 


fa is diefis'd, forming then major third on the mediant, and con- 


fequently ſuperfluous fifth on the tonic. The principle of this 
concord, which appears to go out of the mode, may be found in 
the expoſition of Monfeur Tartini's ſyſtem. (Vide ſyſtem.) 


It is forbid in compoſition to make two fifths together, by 2 


fmilar movement between the two parts; this would diſguſt the 
car, by forming a double modulation. 

Monſieur Rameaw pretends to give a reaſon for this rule, by a 
default of union between the concords. He is deceived. In the 
firſt place then, two fifths may be formed, and the harmonic union 


reſerved, Secondly, with this union the two fifths are till ill. 
Fhirdly, we muſt, on the TY principle, extend, as in other 


d 2 places, 
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places, the rule to the major thirds, which is not, and ought not 
to be, It does not belong to our hypotheſis? to act contrary to the- 
judgment of the ear, but only to give reaſon for them. 

*alſe Fifth, is a fifth counted juſt i in harmony, but which by the- 
force of modulation, is found to be weakened a ſemi-tone. Such 
is generally the fifth of the concord of ſeventh on the ſecond note 
of the tone in the minot mode. : 

The Falſe Fifth is a diſſonance whieh muſt be prevented, hut 
the fifth, falle may pals as-a conſonance,, and be treated as ſuch, 
hen we compoſe in four parts. 

FIETH, I alſo the name given in France to chat · ihſtrumental 
part of the whole, which in Ttalian is called Viola. The name 
of this, hart has patſed alſo to the inſtramont whith plays it, viz. 

uinte. | : 
Fe FI FTEENTH. An. interval of two deve. (Vide Dovaue 

Mn | 

To. F my. RE, Is to aſk many! notes 4 one; to "a doubles, 
variations; to add notes to the mufic/1 in any manner whatſoever; 
laſtly, tis to give the harmonious ſounds -a' figure of melody, in 
uiiting ther bv orher intermediate ſounds. 5 11 Dovss, F 1- 
cus b. MON, Nc. & G. 

FIGURED. This adjective! 8 500 to the votes or 
| harmon 3 t the. notes as inh;this-worg,, Figur d- bass, to expreß a 2 
hass, w ale;notes bearing! a concord, are divided into many other 
notes of leſt powers. (Vide F igured Bat )- 'Tothe | harmony, when 
by ſuppoſition, and in a diatonic direction, Wwe” make uſe of other 
notes. than thole ' which form the concord. (Vide F IGURED' 
Harmony and SUPPOSITLON. . 

FEINAL. - The prineipal chord of the mode which is alſo called 
Tonic, and on which the air or piece ought to finiſh, (Vide. 
Mopk.) | 

When we compoſe in many parts, and te; in. _— 
the baſs muſt always fall by finiſhing, exactly on the note of the 
Final. the other parts may ſtop on the third or fourth. For · 
werly it was a rule always given at the end of a piece, the major 
third muſt be in final, even in the minor mode. But this cuſtom 
has been found deficient i in taſte, and entirely aboliſhed, 

FINIS. This word is ſomeumes placed on the final of the firſt 
part of a rondeau, to denote, that ha ving retaken this firſt party 
tis on this final we muſt ſtop and finiſh. (Vide RonDEAu.) 

This word is no longer uſed in that ſente, the French having | 
ſubſtituted in its place, the Final Point, according to the ex- 
ample of the ltalians. (Vide FIX AL PoivnT,) _ 

To FINGE e, ls to direct the fingers in a convenient and re- 

gular menner on any V infrument, and chiefly on the Organ or the 
Harphchord, to piay ou it with the mott cale and {Kill poſſible. 
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Os inftruments for the breaſt, ſuch as the violin, and violen- 
cello, the principal rule of 1 conſiſts in the different poſi - 
tions vf the left hand on the ſſeeve; it is by this means that the 
ſame paſſages may become eaſy or difficult, according to the poſi- 
tions and chords, on the which we may take theſe paſſages; it is, 
wWuhen a ſymphoniſt has attained to the art of paſſing nimbly with 
juſtneſs and preciſion through all theſe different poſitions, that we 
ay he is expert in the ſleeve. (Vide Poſition.) 2 

On the organ and harpſichord, the fingering is entirely diffe- 
rent. There are two methods of playing on theſe inſtruments, 
viz. the accompaniment and pieces. To play the pieces, we pay 
attention to the facility of the execution, and to a pleaſing grace 
of the hand, As there are an exceſſive number of poſſible paſſages, 
the greater part of which require a particular way of directing the 
fingers; and ſince, beſides each country and each maſter has his 
rule, there would be required on this part ſuch details as this work 
would not permit, and in which cuſtom and convenience take 
place of rules, when once the hand is properly fixed. The gene- 
ral precepts which may .be given, are, firſt, to place both hands on 
the keys in ſuch a manner, as to have nothing inconvenient in the 
attitude, which obliges us generally to exclude the thumb of the 
right hand; becauſe the two thumbs placed on the keys, and prin- 
cipally on the white, would give the arms a ſituation conftrained, 
and by no means graceful. We muſt alſo take notice, that the 
elbows ſhould be a little raiſed above the edge of the keys, ſo that 
the hand may fall of itſelf as it were on them, which depends on 
the height of our ſeat. Secondly, we muſt hold the wriſt nearly 
at the height of the keys, i. e. on a level with the elbow : the fin- 
gers muſt be removed from the breadth of the keys which are to be 
touched, ſo that they may be in readineſs to fall on different ones 
in their turn. Thirdly, we muſt not ſucceſſively convey the ſame 
finger on conſecutive keys, but make uſe of all the fingers of 
each hand : Add to theſe obſervations the following rules, which T 


| boldly offer, ſince I have them from Monſieur Dupli, an excel- 


lent maſter on the harpſichord, and who profeſſes a perfect know- 
ledge of fingering. „ 
Ihis perfection conſiſts in general in a ſoft, eaſy, and regular 
movement. The movement of the fingers is taken from their root, 
that is, from the joint which fixes them to the hand. 
The fingers muſt be naturally bent, and each finger muſt have 
its proper movement, independantly from the reſt. The fingers 
muſt fall on the keys, and not ſtrike them; and, moreover, muſt 
flow one from the other in a ſucceſſion, that is, we muſt not leave 
one key before we have fixed on another. This chiefly regards 
the French methods of plzying. 
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IJ To continue a ſhake, we muſt uſe ourſelves to paſs the thun 
below any finger whatſoever, and to paſs any other finger below 
the thumb. This method is excellent, particularly when we meet 
with diefis', or B's flat: then be careful that the thumb be fixed 
n the key which precedes the dieſis, or B flat, or place it imme» 
— after: by this means you will gain as many fingers together 
as you will have notes to form. | 
Avoid, as much as poſſible, to touch a white key with: the 
thumb, or fifth finger, particularly in very quick ſhakes. 
The fame ſhake. is = executed with the two hands, the fin» 
rs ot which, in that caſe, ſucceed each other ſucceſſively. In 

Sk ſhakes the hands paſs one on the other, but we muſt take no- 
tice, that the ſound of the firſt key, on which one of theſe hands 
paſſes, muſt alſo be united to the precedent ſound, as much as if 
they had been touched by the ſame hand. | | 

In ͤ the harmonious and un: ted kind of muſic, it is neceſſary ta 
vſe. ourſelves to ſubſtitute one finger in the place of another, with- 
out raifing the key. This method gives facility in the execution, 
and prolongs the duration of the ſounds. 53 | 
For che accompaniment, the fingering of the left hand is the 
fame; as for the pieces, becauſe that hand muſt always play the 
baſs which is to be accompanied; wherefore the rules of Monſieur 
Duphli ſerve equally, for that part, except on occaſions when we 
wiſh to zugment the noiſe by means of the octave, on which we fix 
the thumb and little finger; for then, inſtead of fingering, the en- 
tire hand is conveyed from one part to another. In regard to the 
right hand, its fingering conſiſts in the e of the fingers, 
and in the direction given to them, to make the concords and their 
ſucceſſion be heard; ſo chat whoſoever hears well the mechaniſm of 
the fingers in this part, poſſeſſes the art of Sede dice. Mon- 
leur Rameau bas very well explained that mechaniſm in his Diſ- 
tertation on the Accompaniment, and 1 think I cannot do better 
than give here an extract of that part of the diſſertation which re-; 
gards the fingering. VVV 
Exery concord may be arranged hy thirds. The perfect con- 
cord, 1. e. the concord of a tonic, thus ranged on the keys, is 
formed from three touches, Which ought to be ſtruck with the ſe- 
cond, third, and fiſth finger. In this ſituation, it is the loweſt 
finger, that is, the ſecond which touches the tonic; in the two 
other eaſes, there is always found a, finger leſs below that ſame to- 
nic. It muſt be placed in the fourth. In regard to the third fin+ 
ger, Which is fixed above or below the two others, it mpſt be 
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A general rule for the ſucceſſion of concords is, that there ſhould 
be an union between them ; that is to fay, that ſome one of the 
ſounds of the preceding concord ſhould he prolonged on the fol- 
lowing. concord, and enter into its harmony. It is from this rule 
that the whole mechaniſm of the fingering is drawn. Sthte to paſs 
Tegularly from one concord to another, ſome finger muſt remain in 
its place. It is evident, that there are only four methods of regu- 
lar ſucceſſion between two perfect concords, viz. the fundamenta 
'baſs aſcending or deſcending from third or fifth. | 
When the baſs proceeds by thirds, two fingers remain in their 
place; in aſcending, thoſe which formed the third and fifth re- 
main the octave and third; whereas, that which formed the oc- 

tave, deſeends on the fifth. In deſcending, the fingers which formed 
the octave and third, remain to form the third and fifth; whilſt 

that which formed the fifth aſcends on the octave. 

When the baſs proceeds by fifth, one finger only remains in its 
place, and the two others take their courſe ; in aſcending, it is the 
fifth which remains to form the octave, whilſt the octave and third 
deſcend on the third and fifth; in deſcending, the octave remains 
to form the fifth, whilſt the third and fifth aſcend on the octave, 
and on the third. In all theſe ſucceſſions the two hands have al- 
ways a contrary movement. | 
By exerciſing ourſelves on different parts of the keys, we are 
ſoon familiarized to the play of the fingers on each of theſe courſes, 
and the continuance of perfect sche can be no longer emhar- 
raſſing. | | | 
- Pere to the diſſonances, we muſt firſt take notice, — 
compleat diſſonant accord employs the four fingers, all of whic 
may be arranged by thirds, or three by thirds, and the other joined 
to ſome one of the firſt, forming with it an interval of ſecond, In 
the firſt caſe, it is the loweſt of all the fingers, i. e. the index 
which expreſſes the fundamental ſound of the concord; in the ſe- 
cond caſe, it is the higheſt of the two joĩned fingers. By this ob- 
ſervation, we eaſily know the finger which forms the diſſonance, 
and which conſequently ought to deſcend to prevent it. 

According to the different conſonant or ditfonant accords, which 
follow a diſſonant accord, we muſt make one or two fingers de- 
ſcend, or three at the end of a diſſonant accord; and the perfect 
concord which prevents it, is eafily found under the fingers. In a 
courſe of diſſonant accords, when one finger alone deſcends, as in the 
interrupted cadence, it is always that which has formed the diffo- 
nance; that is to ſay, the lower of the two Joined, or the higher 
of all, if they are arranged by thirds, Should we make two fin- 
gers deſcend, as in the Series cadence, add to that which I have 
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mentioned, its neighbour below, and if there is none, the higheſt 
of all, thoſe are the two fingers which ought to deſcend. Should 
three deſcend, as in the broken cadence, preſerve the fundamental 
on its key, and make the three others deſcend. | | 
The courſe of all theſe different ſuceeſſions, well ſtudied, ſhews 
you the play of the fingers in all poſſible phraſes ; and as it is from 
rfe& cadences that the moſt common ſucceſhon of harmonic 
phraſes is drawn, it is alſo in that that we muſt exerciſe ourſelves 
moſt : we ſhall always find there the fingers directed, and ceaſing 
alternately. If the two higher fingers deſcend on a concord where 
the two lower remain in their place, 1n the fallowing concord the 
two higher remain, and the lower deſcend in their turn ; or at leaſt, 
they are the two fartheſt fingers which form the ſame play with 


the two middle. 


We may alſo find an harmonic ſueceſſion aſcending Dy diſſo- 
nances, hy favour of the ſixth added, but this ſucceſſion, leſs 
common than that I have ſpoken of, is more difficult to manage, 
leſs prolanged, and the concords ſeldom are filled with all their 
ſounds, The courſe of the fingers ſhould have rules herein always, 
and, by ſuppoſing an union of imperfect cadences, we ſhould al- 
ways find either the four fingers by thirds, or the two fingers joined, 
In the firſt caſe, it would be to the two lower to aſcend, and then to 
the two higher alternately ; in the ſecond, the pe ny of the two 
fingers joined, ought to aſcend with that that is above it; and if 


there 1s none, with the loweſt of all, &c. &c. &c. 


It cannot be imagined, to what a length the ſtudy of fingering, 
taken in this method, may facilitate the practice of the accompa- 
niment, After a little exerciſe, the fingers take inſenfibly the 
cuſtom of directing themſelves as it were voluntarily; they prepo- 
ſeſs the mind, and acgompany with a facility which has ſomethin 
aſtoniſning. But we muſt confeſs, that the advantage of this me- 
thod is not without its inconveniencies; for, without mentioning 
the octaves and fifths together, which are met with every moment, 
there reſults from all this concourſe a rough and diſagreeable har- 
mony, with which the ear is ſtrangely diſguſted, particularly in 
concords by ſuppoſition, . 1 „ Ip: | 

Maſters teach other methods of fingering, founded on the ſame 
principles, ſubject, it is true, to more exceptions, but by which, 
cutting off the ſounds, we hurt the hand leis; by a too great ex- 
tenſion we avoid the octaves and fifths together, and we produce a 
harmony not ſo full, but more pure, and more agreeable, 

. b D. Stable chords or ſounds are called fixed, (Vide Sound, 
tadDiCc, | | 

| FLAT is oppoſed to ſharp. The ſlower the vibrations of a corpo 

ſonoro are, the more flat the ſound is. (Vide Sound; Gravity.) 

| 20 : | FLATIE. 
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FLATTE. A grace in the French ſinging, difficult to be de- 
fined, but whoſe effect will be ſufficiently underſtood by an exam» 
ple under the word Accent. | ; 

FLEURTIS. A kind of figured counterpoint, which is not 
ſyllabic, or note upon note, It is alſo the collection of different 
graces, with which a ſimple air is adorned. This word is now 
aboliſhed in every ſenſe. (Vide Double, Variations, &c.) 
FLOURISH. A kind of military air, generally ſhort and 
| leaſing, which is performed with trumpets, and imitated on other 
inſtruments. The flouriſh is generally with two trebles of trum- 
pets, accompanied by tymbals, and when well executed, has ſome- 
thing martial and gay, which is very ſuitable to its uſe, Of all the 
European troops, the Germans have the beſt military inſtruments, 
and their marches and flouriſhes have an admirable effect. It is a 
remarkable thing, that throughout the whole kingdoin of France, 
there is not one trumpet which ſounds true; and the moſt warlike 
nation in Europe, has the moſt diſcordant military inſtruments, 
which is certainly attended with inconveniencies. During the laſt 
wars, the peaſants of Bohemia, ' Auſtria, and Bavaria, all muſi- 
cians born, not being able to think that regular troops had inſtru- 
meats ſo falſe, took thoſe old ſoldiers for new recruits, whom they 
began to look on with contempt ; and it cannot be imagined, how 
many brave men loſt their lives on account of their diſcordant mu- 
fic, So true it js, that in the preparation of war, nothing ſhould 
be neglected which may ſtrike the ſenſes. 790 

FLOURISH ES. This is ſaid in muſic of ſeveral notes whic 
the muſician adds to his part in the execution; to vary an air often 
repeated, to adorn a too ſimple paſſage, or to give a brightneſs to 
the volubility of his throat or fingers. Nothing can better ſhew 
the good or ill taſte of a muſician, than the choice and uſe he 
makes of theſe ornaments. The vocal French muſic is very cau- 
tious in regard to flouriſhes ; it even becomes more ſo every day; 
and if we except the celebrated Jeliote and Mademoiſelle Fel, no 
French actor will now run the hazard of flouriſhing on the ſtages 
for the French airs having of late years taken a more regular and 
lamentable tone, will no longer permit it. The Italians go the 
greateſt lengths ; amongſt them there are contentions who ſhall ex- 
tend it fartheſt : an emulation which always leads them to too 
great a height, However, the accent of their melody being very 
ſenſible, they need not fear that the true air ſhould diſappear un- 
der theſe ornaments which the author himſelf has often ſuppoſed. 

In regard to inſtruments, we. do as we pleaſe in a ſolo, but a 


flouriſhing ſ ymphoniſt could not be ſuffered in a good band. 
ä cor. 
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the Choriambic, which might be reſolved into a trochee and 


* 


FOOT. A meaſure of time, or quantity, diſtributed into two 
or more equal or unequal powers. There was in ancient muſic this 
difference between the times and feet, that the times were, as the 
points or elements, indivifible, and the feet the firſt compoſed of 


.. theſe elements. The feet, in their turn, were the elements of 
the metre or rhime. 


There were fimple feet, which could only be divided into times, 
and others compoſed, which might be divided into other feet, as 
Iambic, the Ionic into a pyrrhic and a ſpondee. ; 
There were rhimic feet, whoſe relative and determined quanti- 
ties were proper to eſtabliſh agreeable connections, as equal, dou- 
bles, ſeſquialters, ſeſqui-thirds, &c. and others not rhimic, be- 
tween which the references were vague, uncertain, little ſenſible, 
ſuch, for inftance, as might be formed from French words, which, 
from ſhort or long ſyllables, have an infinity of others, without a 
determined power ; or which, long or ſhort in grammar rules only, 
are not judged as ſuch, either by the car of the poet, or by the 
practice of the people, Lot 
FORCE. The quality of a ſound, called alſo ſometimes Inten- 
fity, which renders 1t more ſenfible, and heard at a greater diſtance, 
The more or leſs frequent vibrations of a ſonorous Vody, are what 
render the ſound ſharp or flat; its greateſt or leaft diſtance from 
the line of the ſtop, is what renders it ſtrong or weak. When this 
diſtance 1s too great, and the inſtrument or voice is forced, (vide 
To force) the ſound becomes a noiſe, and ceaſes to be agreeable. 
TO FORCE THE VOICE, is to exceed its diapaſon, high ot 
low, or its extent by force of the breath; or fcreaming inſtead of 
finging. Every forced voice loſes its juftneſs ; this even happens 
to inſtruments where the fiddle-ftick or the wind is forced, and it 
is for this reaſon that the French ſeldom fing true. 2 
FORLANE. The air of a dance of the fame name, common 
in Venice, particularly amongft the Gondoliers. Its meaſure is 
S; it is beaten gailey, and the dance alſo is very lively. It is 
called Ferlane, becauſe it takes its origin in Frioul, whoſe inhabi- 
rants are called Forlans, | : | 5 
FORTE. This word is written in the parts to denote, that the 
found muſt be forced with vehemence, but without raifing it, ſung 
in full voice, and much ſound be drawn from the inſtrument; or 
ſometimes it is uſed to deſtroy the effect of the word dolce, uſed 
precedently. | | 7 
The Italians have till the ſuperlative fortiſſimo, which is not at 
all wanted in the French muſic, for they generally ſing fortiſims 
without any direction. 
TOO FORTE 


FORTE PIANO: An Italian fubſtantive compoſed, and which 


the muſicians ought to frenchify, as the painters have chiar-ſcuro, 
by adopting the idea which it expreſſes. The forte piano is the art 
of ſweetning and enforcing the ſounds in imitative melody, as we 
do in the words which it ought to imitate. Not only when we 
ſpeak with paſſion, we do not always expreſs ourſelves in the ſame 
tone, but we do not always ſpeak even with the ſame degree of 
force, Muſic, by imitating the variety of the accents and tones, 
ought alſo to imitate the intenſe or remiſs degrees of the words, 
and ſpeak one while dolce, another while forte, ſometimes a demi 
voice, and this is what the word forte piano generally expreſſes. 

- FOURTH. The third of the conſonances in the order of their 
| 232 The fourth is a perfect conſonance; its 5 is 

rom three to four: it is compoled of three diatonic degrees forn 

by four ſounds, from whence it receives its name of fourth... Its 
interval is of two tones and a half, vis. a major tone, a minor, 
and a major ſemi-tone, 4.7 70 940 1 p 

The fourth may be changed two ways, i. e., by diminiſhing its 
interval a ſemi-tone, and then it is called diminiſnied fourth, ar 
falſe fourth ; or by avgmcngng the ſame interval a ſemi-tone, and 
it is then called ſuperfluous fourth, or triton, becauſe its interval 
has three full tones: it has only two tones, that is, one tone, and 
two ſemi tones in the diminiſhed fourth; but this laſt interval is 
baniſhed from the harmony, and only practiſed in an air. 

Thereis a concord which has the name of ſourth, or fourth and fifth. 
Some call it concord of eleventh. It is that, where, under a con- 
cord of ſeventh, we ſuppoſe à fifth found in the baſs, a fifth below 


the fundamental; for in that caſe, this fundamental forms a fifth, 


and its ſeventh has an eleventh with the ſuppoſed ſound, (Vide 
Suppoſition.) EL N 4 
Another concord 1s called ſyperfluous fourth, or triton. It is a 
ſenſible concord, whoſe, diflonanee- is conveyed to the baſs z for in 
| hat — e note forms a triton on that diſſonance. (Vide 
oncord.) % Net | 
I!uo true fourths together are permitted in compoſition, even by 
a ſimilar movement, provided the ſixth be added; but thoſe ate 
paſſages which muſt not be uſed wrong, and which the fundamen- 
tal baſs does not abſolutely authoriſe. | 
FOURTEENTH, A replique, or octave of the ſeventh. 


This interval is called fourteeath, becauſe fourteen founds muſt be 


found to paſs diatonically from one of its terms to another. 

FRAGMENTS, By. this name is called in the opera of Paris, 
the choice of three or four acts of ballet, which are taken from dif- 
ferent operas, and collected together, though they have —_— 
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nection betwixt themſeſves, to be repreſented ſucceſſively the fame 
day, and with their interludes, equal the duration of an ordinary 
ſpectacle. There is no man born with tafte who can form vey 
idea of ſuch a mixture, and no theatrical and intereſting piece whic 
can permit it. | ODT | 
FREDON. An ancient word, which fignifics à quick paſſages 
and generally diatonic of many notes on the ſame ſyllables This 
3s nearly what has been ſince called trill, with this difference, that 
the trill has a longer duration, and is written, whereas the Fredon 
is only a ſhort addition in taſte, or, as it was formetly called, a di- 
minution, which the finger makes on each note. | 
- -FUGUE. A piece of muſic, wherein we tteat, according to 
certain rules of harmony and modulation, an air called ſubject, by 
—_— it paſs ſucceſhvely and alternately from one part to ano- 
er. $7 
There are the principal rules of the ftigue, the one of which are 
proper to it, and the other common with the imitation. X 
I. The ſubject proceeds from the tonic to the dominant, or from 
the dominant to the tonic, in aſcending or falling. 5 5 
II. Every fugue has its anſwer in the part, which immediately 
follows that which has begun, e 
III. This anſwer ought to return the ſubject to the fourth or 
fifth, and by a ſimilar movement, as exactly as poſſible proceeding 
from the dominant to the tonic, when the ſubject is 3 
from the tonic to the dominant, and vice verſa. One part may 
alſo retake the ſame ſubject in the octave, or in the uniſon of the 
precedent ;' but in that caſe it is a repetition rather than a true 
anſwer, | e e 
IV. As the octave is divided into two unequal parts, the one of 
which comprehends four degrees in aſcending from the tonic to the 
dominant, and the othet only three. This obliges us to have at- 
tention to that difference in the expreſſion of the ſuhject, and to 
make ſome change in the anſwer, not to quit the eſſential chords of 
the mode, It is another thing when we propoſe to change the 
tone; in that caſe,” the exactneſs of the anſwer itſelf, taken on 
another chord, produces alterations ſuitable to this change. 
V. The fugue muſt be deſigned in ſuch a manner, as, that the 
anſwer may enter before the end of the firſt air, that we may 
hear each of them in part at a time, that by this anticipation 
the ſubject may be united, as it were, to itſelt; and that the art 
of the compoſer may be ſhewn in this collection. It is a joke to 
give as a fugue, an air, which only paſſes from one part to ano- 
ther, without any other difficulty than accompanying it imme- 
diately. This, at moſt, delerves only the name of imitation. 
(Vide Imitation.) e Beſides 
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Hheſides theſe rules, which are fundamental, to fucceed in this 
kind of compoſition, there are others, which, tho' only for taſte, 
are not leſs eſſential, The fugues, in general, render the muſic 
more noiſy than agreeable; for which, reaſon, they are more ſuit- 
acle in choruſles than any where elſe, Moreover, as their chief 
merit is to fix the ear always on the principal air or ſubject, 
fance, on that account, we make them paſs inceſſantly from part 
to part, and from modulation fo modulation, the compoſer ſhould 
be particularly careful to render this air always very diſtinct, or 
to hinder its being ſtifled or confounded amongſt the other parts. 
There are two methods for this; one in the movement, which 
muſt be continually contraſted, ſb that, if the courſe of the fugue 
is precipitate, the other parts precede alſo by long notes; and, in 


the contrary, if the fugue is directed flatly; the accompaniments 


labour more: the other method is to ſeparate the harmony, left 
the other parts, approaching too noar to that which ſings the ſub4 
ject, ſhould be confounded with it, and prevent its being heard 
clearly, ſo that what would be reckoned 3 fault eyery where elſes 
becomes a beauty here. M 6 EE i 
ee ee Here is the grand rule to be practiſed 
often by different methods. Me muſt chuſe the concords, the in- 
tervals, ſo that a certain ſound, and not an indifferent one, may 
cauſe the principal effect, viz. an unity of melody. We muſt 


ſometimes put into play, inſtruments or voices of a different kind 
{6 that the part which ſhould predominate may be more eghlh 

diſtinguiſhed, viz. an unity oi melody. Another obſervation 
not leſs neceſſary, is, in the different unions of modulations, which 

the force and progreſs of the fugue bring with them, to take car 
that all theſe modulations be correſpondent, at the ſame time, io 
all their parts; to unite the whole im its progreſs by an exact con- 
formity of tone, for fear that one part being in one tone, and 
another in another, the entire harmony ſhould be in neither; and 
ſhould not preſent any ſimple effect to the ear, or ſimple idea to 
rhe mind, VIZ, an umty of melody. In a word, in every fug e, 
the confuſion of melody and modulation is what, at the fame 
time, is moſt to be feared, and the moſt difficult to be avoided ; 
and the pleaſure. which this kind of muſic produces, being always 
middling, we may ſay, that à good fugue is the unrepaid chef- 
 d'ceuvre of a good harmoniſt. OT. «2831 
There are alfo ſeveral other kinds of fugues, as the perpetual 
fugues, called canons ; the double fugues, the counter fugues, each 
ot which may be ſeen under its title, and, which ſerve more to 
extend the art of compoſers, than to pleaſe the ear of an audi- 

ence, | 
Fugue 1s from the Latin fuga, flight; - becauſe the parts ſetting” 
off fo ſucceſſively, ſeem to . and purſue each other. . 
= 1 | | CONFUSED 
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; CONFUSED FUGUE, Is that who anſwer is made by a 
movement contrary to that of the ſubject. 


FULL PLAY, ls ſaid of the play of an organ, when all the 


regiſters are fixed, and the whole harmony is filled; it is ſaid alſo 
of bow inſtruments, when we draw from them all the ſound 


which they can give. | ; 
- FURCE, A quick and continued ſtroke, which aſcends or falls 


to join two notes diatonically to a great interval, ene from the 
other, thus : | n 
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Unleſs the furce be noted, It is neceſſary, for its execution, that. 
one of the two extreme notes have a duration, on which the furee 
may be paſſed without changing the meaſure. 
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of the diatonic gamut, which otherwiſe is called ſol. (Vide 
Jamut,). - | ; — 
It is alſo the name of the higheſt of the three muſical cleffs. 
(Vide Clef.) 2005 3 | 
GAI, This word written above an air, or a piece of muſic, 
denotes a middle movement between the quick and moderate : it, 
yes to the Italian word, Allegro, uſed in the ſame ſenſe, (Vide 
egro.) 5 birt 
This word may alſo be underſtoed of a character of muſic, in- 
dependantly of the muſic. 5 b | 
GAILLARD, A three-tim'd air, belonging to a lively dance 


of the ſame air. It was formerly called Romaneſque, becauſe, ac- 
cording to report, it is derived from Rome, or, at leaſt, from 


Italy. | 
2 This dance has been out af uſe ſome time. There is only a 


ſtep of it that remains, called, The Gaillard ſtep,” _ | 
GAMUT, A table or ſcale, invented by Gui Aretin, on the 


which we learn to name and ſound juſtly the degrees of the octave 


by the fix notes of muſic, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, according to all 
the diſpoſitions that can be given them, which is called in French 
folfier, to ol fa, | The 


FA RE SOL, G SOL RE UT, or fimply G, The fifth found. 
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The gamut has alſo been ſtiled an harmonic hand, becauſe Gui 
made uſe of the figure of a hand, on the fingers of which he 
ranged his notes, to ſhew the connections of his hexachords with 
the five tetrachords of the Greeks, | 

This hand has been in uſe to teach to name the notes, till the 
invention of fi, which aboliſhes the diviſions amongſt us, and, 
conſequently, the harmonic hand which ſerves to explain them. 

Gut Aretin having, according to the general opinion, added to 
the diagram of the Greeks a tetrachord in ſharp, and a chord in 
flat, or rather, according to Meihornius, having, by theſe. addi- 
tions, eſtabliſhed this diagram in its ancient extent, he called that 
flat chord . hypropoſlambanomenos, and marked it by the TI of 
the Greeks; and as this letter was found thus at the head of the 
ſcale, by placing the flat ſounds above, — the method 
of the ancients, it cauſed the name of gamut to be given to this 
ſcale, | | | | 

This gamut then, in the whole of its extent, was compoſed of 
twenty chords or notes, viz. of two oftaves and a major fixth. 
Theſe chords were repreſented by letters and ſyllables. The lets 
ters invariably diſtinguiſhed each a determined chord of the ſcale, 
as they do at preſent; but as there were then but fix letters, 


from octave to octave, = diſtinguiſhed theſe octaves by the fi- 
gures of letters. The firſt octave was marked with capital let- 
ters, in this manner, T. A. B. &c. The ſecond, in running-hand, 
g. a. b. And for the ſupernumerary fixth, they uſed double let- 
ters, gg. aa. bb. &c. | | 
' In regard to the ſyllables, they only repreſented the names. 
which were to be given to the notes in ſinging. Moreover, as 
there were only fix names for ſeven notes, it was through-neceffity 
that one name was given to two different notes; which was ma- 
naged in ſuch a manner, as that theſe two notes, mi, fa, or la, fa, 
ſhould fall on ſemi-tones, Conſequently, as ſoon as a dieſis or a 
B flat preſented itſelf, which brought a new ſemi-tone, the names 
were to- be — changed, which cauſed the ſame name to be 
erent notes, and different names to the ſame note, 
according to the progreſs of the air: and theſe changes of che 
name were called diviſions. ' „ 
Theſe diviſions were then learned by the gamut, At the left 
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the gamut as it is now uſed in Italy. | 
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Tie Italian Gamut. 
1 | , 
; BY . 
natural B. Hat 
mi | 
— 7e — — 2 — 
ut fol 
fa. 
la 3 mt | 
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fa ut | 
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re la 1 
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fa | 
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mt | 
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It is nearly the ſame thing in Spain and Portugal, unleſs that 
the column of B ſharp is ſometimes found in the laſt place, which 
here is the firſt, or ſome other difference of as little ſignifica- 
tion, | | . 

To make uſe of this ſcale, if we will ſing in natural, we apply 
ut to T. of the firſt column, the length. of which we aſcend as 
ſar as la, after which, paſſing to the right in the column of B 
natural, we name fa; we aſcend to la of the ſame column, and 
then return in the precedent to mi, and ſo in continuance. Or 
indeed, we may begin by ut at the C of the ſecond column, and 
when arrived at la, paſs to mi in the firſt column, and then repaſs 
in the other column to fa. By this method, one of theſe tranſi- 
tions always forms a ſemi-tone, viz. la, fa; and the other, always 
a tone, viz. la mi. By B flat, we may begin at the ut in c or f, 
and form the tranſitions in the ſame manner, &c, | 

Io deſcending by B ſharp, we quit the ut of the column in the 
riddle, to paſs to mi from that of the B ſharp, or to fa from 
that of B flat; then, deſcending as far as ut of that new co- 
lumn, we go out by fa from che left to the right, by mi from 
right to left, ce. _ wor 2 H as Jt Te 
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* The Engliſh do not make uſe of all the ſyllables, but only the | 
four firſt, ut, re, mi, fa, changing thus the column every four bu 
notes, or every three, by a method fimilar to that which I have 
juſt explained, unleſs in the place of la, fa, and la, mi, we muſt 
move in fa, ut, and mi, ut, | nn ; 
The Germans have no other gamut than the initial letters, i 
which expreſs the fixed ſounds in the other gamuts, and they even þ 


ſol fa with thoſe letters, : | 
The French gamut, otherwiſe called gamut of fi, prevents the 4 


embarraſſment of all theſe tranſitions. It conſiſts in a ſimple ſcale 
of ſix degrees on two columns, befides that of the letters, | 


n 
n 


The French Gamut. 


L 0 2 I 
Y FI 1 
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{ E | i mt þ 
ö . | 
: D la re 0 
j C ſol | ut . 
B „ f 
L 2 > wh 
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5 { A mi la 4 
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The firſt column on the left is to be ſung by B flat, that is, 
with a B flat in the cleff. The ſecond is ſung in natural. Here 
lies all the myſtery of the French gamut, whoſe difficulty is as 
trifling as its uſe, ſince every other alteration but a B flat puts it 
inſtantly out of uſe. The other gamuts have only this advan- 
tage over it, than having a column for the B ſharp alſo, that is, 
for a dieſis in the cleff; . as ſoon as we put more than a dieſis 
or a B flat (which formerly was never done) all theſe gamuts are 
equally uſeleſs. 5 | 

At preſent, when the French muſicians ſing every thing in na- 
tural, they have no occaſion for a gamut. C ſol ut, ut, and C, 
are, to them, no more than the ſame thing. But in Gui's ſyſtem, 
ut is one thing, and C another, very different; and when he gave | 
each note a ſyllable and a letter, he did not pretend to make ſyno- ; 
nymies of them, which would be doubling the names and embar- ö 


raſſments to no purpoſe. | £ | 
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GAV OT, A kind of dance, whoſe air is two tim'd, and is 
cut into two repeats, each of which begins with the ſecond time, 
and finiſhes on the firſt. The movement of the gavot is generally 
a ith leaſing, often lively, ſometimes alſo tender and flow. . It marks 
1 its phraſes and its ſtops every two meaſures, 

1 GENIUS. Scck not, young artiſt, what meaning is expreſſed 
1 by genius. If you are inſpired with it, you muſt fell it in your- 
Wy, ſelf. Are you deſtitute of it, you will never be acquainted with 
1 it. The genius of a muſician ſubmits the whole univerſe to his 
1 art. He paints every piece by ſounds; he gives a language even 
„ to ſilence itſelf; he renders ideas by ſentiments; ſentiments by 
5 accents; and the pathons which he expreſſes are drawn from the 
bottom of the heart, Voluptuouſneſs, by his aſſiſtance, receives 
freſh charms; the grief to which he gives utterance, excites 
cries; he continually is burning, and never conſumes. He ex- 
preſſes with fire even the coldeſt ſubjects; even in painting the 
horrors of death, he conveys to the ſoul that ſentiment of life 
which never abandons it, and which he communicates to hearts 
formed to feel it. But alas! his words avail nothing to thoſe 
wherein his ſeeds are not implanted; and his prodigies are hardly 
ſenſible to thoſe who are incapable of imitating them. Would 
you then wiſh to know if any ſpark of this devouring flame in- 
ipires you? Be quick, haſte to Naples, liſten to the maſter-pieces 
of Leo, Durante, Jommilli, Pergoleſis. If your eyes are filled 
with tears, if you feel your heart palpitate, if gaiety agitates 
you, if ſorrow involves you in tranſports, take Metaſtaſio and 
labour: His genius will enflame yours; you will form a creation 
after his example: *Tis this which forms the genius, and the eyes 
of others will very ſoon reſtore you thoſe tears which your maſters 
have cauſed you to zhed. Bur if the charms of this grand art 
leave you contented, if you feel no ravithing tranſports, if you 
ditcover nothing beautiful, but what barely pleaſes, dare you de- 
mand what genius is ? Vulgar mortal, dare not protane that; 
heavenly appellation. What would it axail to thee to know it ? 
Thou canſt not feel it. Compole in French, and peaceably re- 
tire. | 
GENUS. The diviſion and diſpoſition of the tetrachord con- 
ſidered in the intervals of the four ſounds which compoſe it. We 
imagine that this definition, which is that of Euclid, is only ap- 
plicable to the Greek muſic, which I have ſpoken of in the firſt 
place. a 5 a 

The good regulations of a concord of the tetrachord, viz, the 
eſtablillunent ot a regular genus, depended on the three following 
rules, which 1 draw trom Ariſtoxenes. | | 

The firſt was, that the two extreme chords of the tetrachord 
Thould always remain unmeveable, that their interval might al- 
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ways be that of a true fourth, or a diateſſaron. In regard to the 
middle chords, I confeſs, they vary, but the interval of Lichanos 
in Meſis ought never to paſs two tones, nor diminiſh below a 
tone; ſo that they had preciſely the ſpace of a tone to vary the 
concord of the Lichanos, and this is the ſecond rule. The third 
was, that the interval from the parhypaton, or ſecond chord, 
ſhould not exceed that of the ſame parhypaton to the Lichanos, 
As in general this concord might be diverſified three ways, thi 
conſtituted three principal genera, v1z. the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic. 3 

Theſe two laſt genera, or the two firſt intervals, formed always 
together a ſum leis than the third interval, and were called, on 


that account, confined genera. 


In the diatonic, the modulation proceeded by a ſemi-tone, a 


tone, and another tone, fi, ut, re mi; and as we paſſed through 
three conſecutive tones, from whence it received the name of di- 
atonic, the chromatic proceeded ſucceſſively by two ſemitones 
and a hemi-diton, or a minor third, fi, ut, ut dieſis mi. This 
modulation was placed in the middle between the diatonic and en- 
harmonic, making, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, different 
diviſions be felt, juſt as when between two principal colours were 
introduced ſeveral intermediate properties, and from thence this was 
called the enharmonic or colour'd genus. In the enharmonic, the 
modulation proceeded by two fourths of a tone, by dividing, ac- 
cording to Ariſtoxenes, the major ſemitone into two equal parts, 
or a diton, or major ſixth, as fi, ſi dieſis enharmonic, ut, and mi, 
or, according to the Pythagoreans, in dividing the major ſemi- 
tone into two unequal intervals, which formed one the minor ſe- 
mitone, viz, our ordinary dieſis, and the other the complement of 
this ſame ſemitone minor to the ſemitone major; and then the 
diton, as before, fi, fi ordinary dieſis, ut, mi. In the firſt caſe, 
the two equal intervals of fi to ut were both enharmonic, or the 
fourth of a tone; in the ſecond caſe, there was no enharmonic 
but the paſſage of fi dieſis to ut, viz. the difference hetween the 


minor and major ſemitone, which is the dieſis called ſo by Pytha- 


goras, and the true enharmonic interval given by nature. 
Therefore, as this modulation, ſays Monſ. Burette, was very 
much confined, running only through ſmall intervals almoſt im- 
erceptible, it was called enharmonic, as one would ſay, well 
joined, well collected, probe coagmentata. 
Beſides theſe principal genera, there were others which reſulted 
all from the affe 
turning it differently from thoſe which I have mentioned. Ariſ- 
toxenes ſubdivides the diatonic genus into ſyntonic and diatonic 
mollare, (vide Diatonic) and the chromatic genus into mollare, 


mollare hemiolian, and tonic, (vide Chromatic) whoſe differences 
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he gives as 1 have ſhewn under their articles, Ariſtides Qu'nti- 
lian mentions: many other peculiar genera, and he reckons up ſix 
as very ancient, viz. the Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian, Ionian, Mix- 
olydian, and Syntonolydian, Theſe fix genera, which muſt not 
be confounded with the tones or modes of the ſame names, differ 
in their degrees, as well as in their concord; the one did not reach. 
the octave, the others reach'd, and others paſs'd it, in ſuch a man- 
ner as. to partake, at the ſame time, of the genus and the mode. 
The detail of it may be ſeen in a book, intitled, the Greek Mu- 


ſician. 8 


aſſigned to different intervals between the ſemitone and tone. 
The chromatic has as many kinds as may be aſſigned to the in- 
tervals between the ſermtone and the enharmonic dieſis. | 
In regard to the enharmonic, it is not ſubdivided. 
Iadependantly of all theſe ſubdiviſions, there was alſo a common 
genus, in Which were uſed only the ſtable ſounds which belong to 


all the genera, and a mixt genus, which partook of the character 


of two or of all the three genera, Moreover, we muſt take no- 
tice, that in this collection of genera, which was very rare, there 
were not more than four chat made uſe of, but they. were ex» 
tended or relaxed differently during the ſame piece, which appears 
rather difficult to practice. I imagine, that perhaps one tetrachord 
was tun'd in one genus, and another in another, but authors have 
not made a clear explanation therein. | | 

We read in Ariſtoxenes, Book I. Part II. that until the time of 
Alexander, the diatonic and chromatic were neglected by ancient 
muſicians; and that they practiſed only the enharmonic genus, as 
the only one worthy of their abilities : but this genus was entirely 
abandoned in the time of Plutarch, and the chromatic was allo for- 
gotten before Macrobius. 


The ſtudy of the ancient writings, rather than the progreſs of 
our muſic, has rendered us theſe ideas, loſt amongſt their ſucceſſors. 
We have, as well as themſelves, the diatonic genus, chromatic and 


enharmonic, but without any diviſions; and we confider theſe ge- 


nera under ideas very different from thoſe which they had. They 
had as many peculiar manners of conducting the air on certain 
preſcribed chords. For us, theſe are ſo many manners of conduct 


ing the entire body of harmony, which force the parts to follow 
the intervals preſcribed by theſe genera ; ſo that theggenus belongs 
{till more to the harmany which engenders it, than to the melody 
which cauſes its. ſen ſations. 

We muſt obſerve again, that in our muſic, the genera are almoſt 
always mixt, that is, the diatonic enters very much into the chro- 
matic, and each of them is neceſſarily intermingled with the en- 


harmonic,, One entire piece of mulic, in one ouly genus, would 


be 


In general, the diatonic is divided in as many kinds as can be 
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he very difficult to be conducted, neither would it be ſupportable; 


for in the diatonic it would be impoſſible to change the tone ; in 
the chromatic, we ſhould be forced to change the tone in ea 
note ; and in the enharmonic, there would be abſolutely no ki 
of union, | 

All this is again derived from the rules of harmony, which ſub- 
je& the ſucceſſion of concords to certain rules, incompatable with 
a continual ſucceſſion, enharmonic or chromatic, and alſo from 
that of the melody, which cannot extract any kind of pleaſing air, 


It was different with the genera of the ancients, as the tetra- 


chords were equally complete, tho” differently divided in each of 
the three ſyſtems ; if, in ordinary melody, one genus had borrowed 
from another, other ſounds than thoſe which were neceſſarily com- 
mon between them, the tetrachord would have had more than four 
chords, and all the rules of their muſic would have been con- 
founded. | | 

Monſ. Serre, of Geneva, has made the diſtinction of a fourth 
genus, which I have ſpoken of in its article. (Vide Diacom- 
matic. 8 | ; 

GIG, The air of a dance which bears the ſame name, whoſe 
meaſure is a 6=8th, and whoſe movement lively. The French 
operas contain man 8185, and the gigs of Correlli have been a 
long time celebrated; but theſe airs are entirely out of faſhion, 
and there are no more uſed in Italy, and very few in France. 

| GRACES IN SINGING, By this term are called, in the 
French muſic, certain turns and ſhakes in the throat, and other 
ornaments joined to the notes, which are in ſuch or ſuch a poſi- 
tion, according to the rules preſcribed by a taſte in ſinging. (Vide 
Taſte in Singing.) | ag | 
The principal of theſe graces are The accent, the flow, the 
flatte, the martellement, full cadence, broken cadence, and extent 
of the voice.” (Vide thoſe articles.) 

GRAVE, An adverb which expreſſes ſlowneſs in a movement, 
and alſo, a certain gravity in the execution. 

GRAVITY, Is that modification of the ſound by which it is 
conſidered as grave or baſs, in connection with the other ſounds, - 
which are called high or ſharp. There is no correlative to this 
word in French, for that of acuity could not expreſs it. | 

The gravity of the ſounds depends on the bigneſs, length, and 
extenſion of the chords, on the length and diameter of the pipes, 
and, in general, on the extent and maſs of ſonorous bodies. The 
more they have of that, the greater is their gravity, but there is 
ny abſolute gravity, and no ſound is flat or ſharp but by compa- 
riſon. - gee; 

GROS-FA, Certain ancient pieces of church-moſic, in ſquare 
notes, Semibreves, and minums, were formerly called the groſ-fa. 
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GROUP, According to the Abbe Bropart, four equal and 
diatonic notes, the firſt and third of which are on the tame degree, 
form a group. When the ſecond deſcends and the fourth riſes, it 
is an afcendant group; when the ſecond aſcends and the fourth 
falls, it is deſcendant : and he adds, that this name has been given 
to theſe notes on account of the figure which they form together. 
I do not remember to have ever heard this word uſed in ſpeak- 
ing, in the ſenſe which the Abbe Bropart gives it, nor to have 
read it in a ſimilar ſenſe any where but in his dictionary. 
GUIDE, Is that part which enters firſt in a fugue, and an- 
nounces the ſubject. (Vide Fugue.) This word is very common 
in Italy, but feldom uſed in France in the ſame ſenſe. 
_ GUIDON, A ſmall figu of muſic which is placed at the extre- 
mity of each ſtave, on the degree where the note muſt he placed 
which begins the following ſtave. If this firſt note is acccident- 
ally accompanied by a dieſis, or B ſharp, the guidon ſhould be ac- 
companied alſo. = 
In Italy the guidon is no longer uſed, particularly in partitions, 
where, each part having its place fixed in the column, we cannot 
miſtake in paſſing from one to the other. But the guidons are ne- 
ceffary in the French partitions, becauſe, from one line to another, 
the columns, containing more or leſs ſtaves, leave you in a con- 
tinual uncertainty of the ſtave, correſpondent to that which you 
have left. 1 
SGVYMNOPOEDIA, An air in ſtrain, to which the young La- 
cedæmonians danced uncovered, 


ARMATIAS, The name of a daQylic air, in the Greek 
..muſic, invented by the firſt Phrygian Olympus. 

ARMONY, The ſenſe which the Greeks gave to this word 
in their muſic, is ſo much the more difficult to determine, as being 
eriginally a proper name it has no root, by which it can be un- 
compoſed. to extract its etymology. In the ancient treatiſes that 
we have remaining, harmony appears to be the part which has for 
its object the ſuitable ſucceſſion of ſounds, inſomuch as they are 
ſharp or flat, in oppoſition to the two other parts, which are called 
Tythmica and metrica; which have connection with the time and 
meaſure, which leaves to this convenience a vague and undeter- 
mined idea, which cannot be fixed but by an expreſs ſtudy of all 


the rules of the art; and ſtill, after this, the harmony will be very 
8 diflicult 
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difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from the melody, unleſs they add to 


the laſt, the ideas of rhyme and meaſure, without which, in effect, 
no melody can have a determined character; whereas the harmon 
is its own by itſelf, independant of every other quantity. (Vi 
Melody.) We ſee by a paſſage of Nicomachus, and others, that 
ſometimes the name of harmony was given to the conſonance of 
the octave, and to concerts of the voice, and inſtruments which 
were executed by the octave, and which were more commonly 
called antiphonies. | : 

Harmony, according to the moderns, is a ſucceſſion of concords 
according to the laws of modulation. This harmony had, for a 
long time, no other principles than rules almoſt arbitrary, or only 
founded on the approbation of an exerciſed ear, which judged of 
the good or ill ſucceſſion of conſonances, and whole deciſions were 
immediately placed in calculation. But, P. Merſenne, and Monſ. 
Sauveur, having found that every ſound, tho' ſimple in appear- 
ance, was always accompanied by other ſounds leſs ſenſible, which 
formed with it a major perfect concord; Monſ. Rameau has left 
this experience, and has made from it the baſs of his harmonic 
ſyſtem, with which he has filled many books, and which Monſ. 
D' Alembert has lately taken the trouble of explaining to the 

ublic. | 

1 Monſ. Tartini, leaving another experience more new, more de- 
licate, and not leſs certain, has attained at concluſions pretty ſi- 
milar, by a quite oppoſite method. Monſ. Rameau engenders the 
treble by the baſs; Monſ. Tartini engenders the baſs by the 
treble: The one draws the harmony from the melody, and the 
former acts quite contrary. To decide from which of the two 
ſchools the beſt works take their origin, we need only know which 
ſhould be made for the other, the air or the accompaniment. A 
ſhort expoſition of M. Tartini's may be found at the word Syſtem. 
J here continue to ſpeak in that of Monſ. Rameau, which I have 
followed thro? the whole of this work, as the only one admitted 
in the country where | write, | 

I ought however to declare, that this ſyſtem, as ingenious as it 
may appear, is nothing leſs than founded on nature, as he inceſ- 
ſantly repeats it; that it 1s eſtabliſhed only on analogies and con- 
veniencies, which one, who is tolerable at invention, might over- 
throw to-morrow, by others much more natural ; that laſtly, of the 
experience which he deduces, one is known to be falſe, and the 
other does not furniſh the conſequences which he would draw from 


it. In effect, when this author wiſhed to decorate, with the title 


of demonſtration, the reaſonings on which he eſtabliſhes his theory, 
the whole world laugh'd at him. The academy refuſed, and highly 


diſapproved, this ridiculous qualification; and Monſ. Efteve, of 


the docicte Royale, of Montpelier, clearly ſhewed him, that to 
begin 
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Rags by that ropoſitian, viz, that, by the law of nature, the 
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ves of ſounds repreſent them, and may be taken for them, was 
no kind of demonſtration, nor even ſolidly eftabliſhed in his pre- 
tended demonſtration. I now return to his ſyſtem, . 
The phyſical principle of the reaſonance preſents to us the ſoli- 
my concords and eſtabliſhes not the ſucceſſion. A regular ſuc- . 
ceſhon is however neceſſary. A dictionary of choſen words is not 
an harangue, nor a collection of good concords a piece of muſic. 
A ſenſe is wanting; an union in the muſic as well as language is 
neceſſary : Something of what precedes muſt be tranſinitted to what 
follows, that the whole may form a concinnity, and may be truly 
. Oe. | 
' Moreover, the compoſed ſenſation, which reſults from a perfect 
.concord, 1s reſolved in the abſolute ſenſation of each of the ſounds 
vrhich compoſe it; and in the compared ſenſation of each of theſe 
intervals which theſe ſame ſounds form between themſelves, there 
is nothing beyond the ſenſible in this concord; from whence it 
follows, that it is only by the connection of the ſounds, and the 
analogy of the intervals, that the union in queſtion can be eſta- 
bliſhed: There lies the true and only principle, whence flow all 
the laws of harmony and modulation. If then, the whole of har- 
mony was formed only hy a ſucceſſion of perfect major concords, 
it would be ſufficient to proceed to them by intervals fimilar to : 
thoſe which compoſe ſuch a concord; for then, ſome ſound of the 
preceding concord being neceſſarily 1 on the following, : 
all the concords would be found ſufficiently united, and the har- 
mony would be in one, at leaſt, in this ſenſe, | | 

But beſides that ſuch ſucceſſions would exclude the whole me- 
lody, by excluding the diatonic genus, which forms its baſs, the 
would not reach the true aim of the art, ſince muſic, being a dil. 
courſe, ought, like it, to have its periods, its phraſes, ſuſpenſions, 
ſtops, and punctuation of every kind; and as the uniformity of the 
harmonic courſes preſents nothing of theſe properties, the dia- 
tonic courſe required the major and minor concords to be inter- 
mixt, and we have felt the neceſſity of diſſonances to mark the 
ſtops and phraſes. Moreover, the united ſucceſſion of perfect 
major concords, neither gives the perfect minor concord, the diſ- 
ſonance, or any kind of phraſe, and its punctuation appears en- 
tirely erroneous. 

Mon. Rameau, infiſting abſolutely, in his IO that all our 
harmony ſhoutd be drawn from nature, has had recourſe, for this 
purpoſe, to another experience of his own invention, which I 
Have ſpoken of before, and which is changed from the firſt, He 
has pretended, that any ſound furniſhed in its multiples a perfect 
minor concord in flat, whoſe dominant or fifth it was, as it fur- 
niſhed à major in its aliquots, of which it is the tonic or fun- 
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Jamental. He has advanced, as a certain thing, that a ſonorous 


made two other flatter chords vibrate in their totality, without, 
however, making them reſound, the one in its major twelfth, and: 
the other in its ſeventeenth 5 and from this propoſition, joined to 
the precedent, he has deduced, very ingemoully, not only the in- 
troduction of the minor mede, and diſſonance in harmony, but 
the rules of the harmonic phraſe, and the whole of modulation, 
ſuch as we find at the words Concord, Accempaniment, Funda- 


mental Baſs, Cadence, Diſſonance, Modulation. 


But firſt, the experience is falſe. It is known, that tuned 
chords, below the fundamental found, do not entirely ſhake with 
this fundamental ſound, but that they are divided to render the 
uniſon only, which conſequently has no harmonies below, Ir is. 
alſo known, that the propriety which the chords have of being di- 
vided, is not particular to thoſe which are tuned in the twelfth! 
and ſeventeenth below the principal ſound, but that it is common 
to all its multiples, from whence. it follows, that the intervals of 


twelfth and ſeventeenth, not being peculiar in their manner, no- 


thing can be concluded from them in favour of the minor perfect 
concord which they repreſent. 5 

Though we ſhould ſuppoſe the truth of this experience, this 
would be very far from removing the difficulties. If, as Monſ. 
Rameau pretends, the whole of harmony is derived from the re- 


| ſonance of a ſonorous body, it does not then derive from it the 


fingle vibrations of a ſonorous body which does not reſound. In 


effect, it is a ſtrange theory to derive from what does not reſound, * 


the principles of harmony; and it is ſtrange in phyſic, to make a 
ſonorous body vibrate and not reſound, as if the ſound itſelf was 


at all different from the air, ſhaken by theſe vibrations. Beſides, - 
the ſonorous body does not only give, beſides the principal ſound, 


thoſe ſounds which with it compoſe the perfe& concord, but an 
infinity of other ſounds, formed by all the aliquots of the ſono- 
rous body. Why are the firſt ſounds conſonant, and the other 
not, ſince they are all equally given by nature ? 


Every ſound forms a concord truly perfect, fince it is formed 


of all its harmonies, and by them it is that it becomes a ſound. 
Theſe harmonies, however, are not heard, and we diſtinguiſh 


no more than a ſimple ſound, unleſs it be extremely ſtrong ; from 


whence it follows, that the only good harmony is the uniſon, and 
that as we diſtinguiſh the conſonances, the natural proportion 
being changed, the harmony has loſt its purity, | 

This alteration is formed two ways: firſt, by giving a ſound 
to certain harmonies, and not to others, we change the connec- 


tion of force, which ought to reign amongſt them all, to produce 
the ſenſation of a ſound, and the unity of nature is deſtroyed. 


We produce, by doubling theſe harmonies, an effect ſimilar to 
| H h that 
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that which would be produced by ſtifling all the reſt : for then 
we muſt not doubt, but tlit, with the generating ſound, we might 
hear thoſe of the harmonies which we thould have left ; whereas, 
by leaving them all, they deſtroy each other, and concur toge- 
ther to produce and enforce the ſingle ſenſation of the principal 
ſound. This is the ſame effect which the full play of the organ 
produces; when removing the regiſters ſucceſſively, we leave with 
the principal the doublet and the fifth; for then that fifth and 
that third, which remained confounded, were ſeparately and diſ- 
agreeably diſtinguiſhed, | | 

Moreover, the harmonies which were made to ſound, have 
themſelves other harmonies, which are not from the fundamental 
ſound : It is by theſe harmonies added, that that which produces 
them is ſtill more roughly diſtinguiſhed; and theſe ſame harmo- 
nies, which make the concord to be thus felt, enter not into theit / 
harmony. This is the reaſon why the conſonances which are 
moſt perfect naturally diſpleaſe the ear, little qualified to under- 
ſtand them, and I do not doubt but the oQave itſelf would, as 
well as the reſt, diſpleaſe, if the mixture of the voices of men and 
women had not given the cuſtom of it from its infant ſtate. | 

In the diſſonance it is till worſe, ſince not only the harmonies 

of the ſound which give it, but that ſound itſelf does not enter 
into the harmonious ſyſtem of the fundamental found ; which 
cauſes that the diſſonance is always diſtinguiſhed in a diſagreeable 
manner amongſt the other ſounds. 

Every touch of an organ jn full play gives a perfect concord 
major third, which is not diſtinguiſhed from the fundamental 
ſound, unleſs we pay an extreme attention, and draw the tones 
ſucceſſively ; but theſe harmonic ſounds are not confounded with 

the principal, but by favour of a loud harmony, and an arrange- 
ment of regiſters, by which the pipes which make the funda- 
mental ſound reſound, cover with their force thoſe which give 
their harmonies, Moreover, we do not obſerve, neither can we, 
that continual proportion in a concert, ſince, in conjunction with 
the change of the harmony, this greateſt force muſt inſtantly 
paſs from one part to another, which is not practicable, and would 
entirely disfigure the melody. 

When we play on the organ, each touch of the baſs makes the 
perfe& major concord ſound ; but becauſe this baſs is not always 
fundamental, and as we often modulate in perfect minor concord, 
this major perſect concord is ſeldom that which the right hand 
ſtrikes; ſo that we hear the minor third with the major, the 
fifth with the triton, the ſuperfluous ſeventh with the octave, 
and a thouſand other cacophonies, with which our ear is little 
diſguſted, becauſe cuſtom renders them convenient; but it could 
not be preſumed, that it is the {ame thing with an car RAY 
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juſt, and which, for the firſt time, we ſhould put to the proof 
of this harmony. 

Monſ. Rameau pretends, that trebles of a certain ſimplicity 


naturally ſuggeſt their baſs, and that a man, who has an ear true, 
and not exerciſed, will naturally ſuggeſt it. This is a prepoſſeſ- 


ſion of a muſician, 23 erroneous by the whole of experience. 


Not only he, who ſhall never have heard baſs or harmony, will 


not find this harmony or baſs of himſelf, but they will diſpleaſe 
him as ſoon as he hears them, and he will prefer greatly the 


ſimple uniſon. 

When we reflect, that of all the people of the earth, who all 
have a muſic and an air, the Europeans are the only ones who 
have a harmony and concords, and who find this mixture agree- 
able; when we reflect, that the world has continued ſo many 
years, without, amongſt the cultivation of the beaux arts through 


out mankind in general, any one's having known this harmony; 


that no animal, no bird, no being in nature, produces any other 
concord than the uniſon, no other muſic than melody; that the 


eaſtern languages, ſo ſonorous, ſo muſical; that the Greek air, 


ſo delicate, ſo ſenſible, exerciſed with ſo much art, have never 
gvided theſe voluptuous people, fond of our harmony, that with» 
out it, their muſic had ſuch prodigious effects, that with it, ours 
is ſo weak; that laſtly, it it was reſerved for the northern nations, 
whoſe rough and brutal organs are more touched with the eclat 


and noiſe of the voice, than with the ſweetneſs of the accent, 


and the melody of the inflections, to make this vaſt diſcovery 
and to give it as a foundation of all the rules in art: When, k 


ſay, we pay attention to the whole of this, it is 1 difficult not 


to ſuſpect that all our harmony is but a gothic and barbarous in- 
vention, which we ſhould never have followed if we had been more 
ſenſible of the true heauties of art, and of muſic truly natural. 

Monſ. Rameau, however, pretends that harmony is the ſource 
of the greateſt beauties in muſic ; but this opinion has been con- 
tradicted by facts and reaſon. —By facts, becauſe all the great 
effects of muſic have ceaſed, and it has loſt all its energy and 
force ſince the invention of the counter point; to which T add, 

that beauties purely harmonic, are ingenious beauties, which 
pleaſe only perſons verſed in the art; whereas the true beauties 
of muſic, being thoſe of nature, are, and ought to be, equally 
ſenſible to every man, whether learned or ignorant. 

By reaſon, becauſe harmony furniſhes no imitation by which 
the muſic, forming images, or expreſſing ſentiments, may be raiſed 
to the dramatic or imitative genus, which is the moſt noble part 
of art, and the only one energetic. Every thing that expreſſes 
only the phyſic of ſounds, being greatly bounded in the pleaſure 
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which it gives us, and having very little power over the human 
heart. (Vide Melody.) | F 


HARMONY, A genus of mulic. The ancients often gave 


this name to the genus commonly called enharmonic genus. 
(Vide Enharmonic.) | 

DIRECT HARMONY, Is that wherein the Baſs is funda- 
mental, and where the ſuperior parts preſerve a direct order be- 
tween themſelves, and with the baſs. Varied harmony is that 


where the generating ſound or the fundamental is in ſome one of 


the ſuperior parts, and where ſome other ſound of the concord is 
tranſported to the baſs below the reſt. (Vide Direct, &c.) 
FIGURED HARMONY, Is that wherein we make ſeveral 
notes pals on a concord. We figure the harmony by conjoint 
or disjoint degrees. When we figure by. conjoint degrees, we ne- 


ceffarily uſe other notes than thoſe which form the concord; 


notes which are not on the baſs, and are reckoned as nothing in 
harmony: Theſe. intermediate notes ought not to aſcend: to the 
beginning of the times, and principally the ſtrong times, unleſs 
it be as flowings, extent of the voice, or when we form the firſt 
note of the ſhort time to bear up the ſecond; But when we 
ure by disjoint degrees, we cannot abſolutely- make uſe of any 
notes but thoſe which form the concord, whether conſonant: or 
diſſonant. Harmony alſo figures by ſuſpended or ſuppoſed ſounds, 
(Vide Suſpenſion, Suppoſition.) 
"HARMONIOUS, Every thing which forms an effect in har- 


mony, and even ſometimes every thing which is ſonorous, and 


fills the ear, by voices, inſtruments, and ſimple melody. 


HARMONIES, Whatever belongs to harmony; as the har- 


monic diviſions of the monochord, the harmonic proportion, the 
harmonic canon, &c. 

"HARMONIC, By this name are, called all the concomitant 
or Secellary ſounds, which, by the principle of reſonance, accom- 
| pany any ſound, and render it diviſible, Thus all the aliquots of 
a ſonorous chord give it harmonies. 

-HARMONIST,. A muſician ingenious in harmony. Such 
an one is a good harmoniſt. ** Durante is the greateſt harmo- 
niſt in Italy, that is, in the world.” | 

HARMONOMETRE, An. inſtrument proper for meaſuring 
harmonic connections. If we could. obſerve. and follow with the 
car and eye, the bodies, knots, and all the diviſions of a chord ſo- 
norous in its vibration, we ſhould have a natural harmonometre 
very exact; but our groſs ſenſes not being ſufficient for theſe 
obſervations, we ſupply them by a. monochord, divided at our 
pleaſure by moxeable bridges, and this is the beſt natural harmo- 
nometre which has been yet diſcovered, (Vide Monochord. ) 
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HARMONIC HAND, Ts the name which Aretin gave to 


the gamut which he invented, to ſhew the cennection of his 
hexachords, of his fix letters and fix ſyllab!-.,, with the five te- 
trachords of the Greeks, He repreſented this gamut by the fi- 


gure of a left-hand, on the fingers of which were marked all the 
ſounds of the gamut, as well by the correſpondent letters as by 


the ſyllable which he had joined to them, by paſſing, by the rule 
of diviſions, from one tetrachord or finger to another, according 
to the place where the two ſemitones of the octave were placed 
B ſharp or B flat, that 1s, according as the tetrachords 

were conjoint or disjoint. (Vide Gamut, Divifions.) 
HARPALICE, A kind of ſong, appropriated to young girls 
amongſt the ancient Greeks. (Vide Song.) "TIL 
HAUT DESSUS, This is, when the finging treble is divided 
the ſuperior part. In inſtrumental parts we always fay, firſt 
treble, and ſecond treble; but in vocal, we ſometimes ſay, haut 
treble, and baſs treble. e | 
HAUTE TAILLE or TENOR, Is that part of mufic which 
is alſo ſimply called tenor. When the tenor is ſubdivided into 
two other parts, the lower takes the name of baſſe Taille, or 
concordant, and the higher is called haute taille. | | 
HEAD, The head or body of a note is that part which deter« 


mines its poſition, and to which the tail is fixed when it has one, 


(Vide Tail.) 

Before the invention of printing, the notes had only black 
heads, for the greateſt part of the notes being ſquare, it would 
have been too long to make them white in writing them, In the 
impreſſion, the heads of the notes were made white, that is, 
vacant in the middle. At preſent both are in uſe, and all the 
reſt being equal, a white head always denotes a double power ta 
that of a black. (Vide Notes, Powers of Notes.) 

HEMI, A Greek word much uſed in muſic, and which ſigni- 


fies half. (Vide Semi.) 


HEMIDITON, Was, in the Greek muſic, the interval of 
major third diminiſhed a ſemitone, that is, a minor third, The 


hemiditon is not, as might be believed, the half of a diton or 


tone, but it is the diton leſs than the half of a tone, which is en- 
tirely different, | 

HEMIOLE, A Greek word, ſignifying the entire and a half, 
and which has, in ſome reſpects, been conſecrated to muſic. It 
expreſſes the connection of two quantities, one of which is to 
the other as 15 to 10, or as 3 to 2. It is otherwiſe called the 
ſeſquialter connection. 

t is from this connection that the conſonance ariſes, called 
jent ſequialter rhyme aroſe from it 
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The ancient Italian authors give alſo the name of hemiole, or 
hemiolian, to that kind of triple meaſure, each of whoſe times is 
a crotchet, If this crotchet is without a tail, the meaſure is called 
hemiolia maggiore, becauſe it is ſtruck more ſlowly, and that two 
tailed crotchets are neceſſary for each time. If each time contains 
only one tailed crotchet, the meaſure 1s ſtruck a double quicker, 
and is called hemiolia minore, | 

HEMIOLIAN, This is the name which Ariſtoxenes gives to 
one of the three kinds of the chromatic genus, whoſe diviſions he 
explains. The tetrachord 39 15 therein divided into three inter- 
—_— the two firſt of which, equal between- themſelves, are 
each the ſixth part, and of which the third is two thirds 
5 * rf + 20=3J0, 

HEPTACHORD, A lyre or cithara with ſeven chords, as 
was that of Mercury, according to the report of many. 

The Greeks alſo gave the name of heptachord to a ſyſtem of 
muſic formed of ſeven ſounds, as our gamut at preſent, The 
ſy nemenon heptachord, otherwiſe called the lyre of Terpander, 
was compoſed of ſounds expreſſed by theſe letters of the gamut, 
E. F. G. a. b. c. d. The heptachord of Philolaus ſubſtituted B 
ſharp in the place of B flat, and may be expreſſed thus, E. F. G. 
a. F. c. d. Each chord had a connection with one of the planets. 
The Hypate to Saturn, the Parhypate to Jupiter, and ſo on. 

HEX ACHORD, An inſtrument of ſix chords, or ſyſtem 
compoſed of ſix ſounds, as, for inſtance, the hexachord of Gui 
d' Arezzo. 

HEX ARMONIAN, A ſtrain or air, from a looſe and effemi- 
nate melody, as Ariſtophanes expreſſes it, in his reproaches to 
Philoxenes, its author. 

HOMOPHONY, This was, in the Greek muſic, that kind of 
ſymphony which was formed in uniſon, in oppoſition to antiphony, 
which was executed in the octave. This word from 9s, like, 
and On, a found, | | | 

HUNTING AIR, This name is given to certain airs. and 
flouriſhes with horns and other inſtruments, which, it is ſaid, 
awaken the idea of the tones, which theſe ſame horns give in 
the chace. | * 

HYMEEF, A ſong of the miller's among the ancient Greeks, 
otherwiſe called epiaulia. (Vide that word.) 

HYMENZEA, A marriage ſong amongſt the ancient Greeks, 
otherwiſe called epithalamium. (Vide Epithalamium.) 

HYMN, A ſong in honour of the gods, or of heroes. There 
is this difference between the hymn and the cantic, that the latter 
moſt commonly relates to actions, and the hymn to perſons, The 
firſt aiis of all nations were either cantics or hymns. Orpheus and 


Linus paſſed, ainongſt the Greeks, tor the authors ot the firſt 
hymns : 
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hymns: And amongſt Homer's poetry we have ſome remains of 
a collection of hymns in honour of the gods. 

HYPATE, An epithet by which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed the 
loweſt tetrachord, and the loweſt chord of each of the two loweſt 
tetrachords ; which, to them, was quite the contrary, as they fol- 
lowed, in their denominations, an order retrograde to ours, and 
placed on high the flat which we place low. This choice is arbi- 
trary, fince the ideas attached to the word ſharp or flat, have 
no natural union with the ideas attached to the words high 
and low. | | 

They called tetrachord hypaton that which was the flatteſt of 
all, and immediately above the proſlambanomenos, or loweſt chord 
of the mode ; and the firſt chord of the tetrachord which imme- 
diately followed that, was called hypate-hypaton ; that is to ſay, 
as the Latins have tranſlated it, “the principal of the tetrachord 
of the principals.” The tetrachord — following from 
flat to ſharp, was called tetrachord meſon, or of the middle, and 


the flatteſt chord was called hypate meſon, that is, the principal 


of the. middle, | 
Nicomachus, the Gerafinian, pretends, that this word hypate, 
principal, elevated or ſupreme, was given to the flatteſt of the 


chords of the diapaſon, in alluſian to Saturn, which of the ſeven 
planets is at the greateſt diſtance from us. We have reaſon to 


imagine from thence that this Nicomachus was a Pythagorean. 
 HYPATE-HYPATON, This was the loweſt chord of the 
loweſt tetrachord of the Greeks, and of a higher tone than the 
roſlambanomenos. (Vide the preceding article.) | 
HYPATE-MESON, Was the loweſt chord of the ſecond te- 
trachord, which was alſo the ſharpeſt of the firſt, becauſe theſe 
two tetrachords were conjoint. Vide Hypate. 
HYPATOIDES, Flat Sounds, (Vide Lepſis.) 
HYPERBOLEAN, A ftrain or air of the ſame character as 
the hexarmonian. (Vide that article.) | 
HYPERBOLEON, The hyperboleon tetrachord was th 
ſharpeſt of the five tetrachords in the ſyſtem of the Greeks, 
This word is the genitive from the plural ſubſtantive vuTepeoaas, 


| extremities, the ſharpeſt ſounds being at the extremity of the 


reſt. 
HYPER-DIAZEUXIS, A disjunction of two tetrachords ſe- 
parated by the interval of an octave, as were the tetrachord of the 
hypate's and hyperbole's. 

HY PER-DORIAN, A mode in the Greek muſic, otherwiſe 
called mixo-lydian, the fundamental or tonic of which was a 
fourth above that of a Dorian mode. (Vide Mode.) | 

The invention of the hyperdorian mode is attributed to Py- 


thoclydes, 
ET | HYPER- 
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HYPER-/ZOLIAN, The penultimate in ſharp of the fif. 
teen modes of the Greek mufic, the fundamental or tonic of which 
was a fourth above that of the æolian. The hyper- æolian mode, 
no more than the hyper-lydian which follows it, was not ſo anci- 
ent as the reſt, Ariſtoxenes does not mention it; and Ptolemy, 
who admitted no more than ſeven, did not comprehend thoſe 
two. 

HYPERIASTIAN or ſharp MIXO-LYDIAN, Is the name 
which Euclid, and many of the ancients, give to the mode more 
commonly called hyper- ionian. | | | 

HYPER-IONIAN, A mode in the Greek muſic, called alſo 
by ſome hyper- iaſtian, or ſharp mixo-lydian, which had its fun- 
damental a fourth above that of the ionian mode, The ionian 
mode is the twelfth in order from flat to ſharp, according to Aly « 
pius's numeration, (Vide Mode.) 

HYPER-LYDIAN, The ſharpeſt of the fifteen modes in the 
Greek mufic, the fundamental of which was a fourth above that 
of the lydian. This mode, no more than its neighbour the hy- 

-xolian, was not ſo ancient as the other thirteen; and 
Ariſtoxenes, who names them all, makes no mention of thoſe 


two. 
HY PER- MIX O-LVYDIAN, One of the modes in the Greek 
. muſic, otherwiſe called the hyper-phrygian, net © | 

HYPER-PHRYGIAN, Called alſo, by Euclid, hyper- mixco- 
Iydian, is the ſharpeſt of the thirteen modes of Ariſtoxenes, 
forming the diapaſon, or the octave, with the hypo-dorian, the 
flatteſt of all. (Vide Mode.) | | 

HYPO-DIAZEUXIS, Is, according to old Bacchius, the in- 
terval of fifth, which is found between two tetrachords ſeparated 
by a disjunction, and moreover, by a third intermediate tetra- 
chord. Wherefore there is a hypodiazeuxis between the tetra» 
chords hypaton and diazeugmenon, and between the tetrachords 
ſynnemenon and hyperbolean, (Vide Tetrachord.) 

HY PO-DORIAN, The flatteſt of all the modes in ancient 
muſic. Euclid ſays it is the moſt elevated; but the true ſenſe of 
this expreſſion is explained at the word hypate, 

The hypo-dorian mode has its fundamental a fourth below that 
of the dorian mode. It was invented, as it is ſaid, by 
Philoxenes: This mode is affecting, but gay, uniting ſweetneſs 
to majeſty, | | | 

HYPO-ZOLTIAN, A mode in ancient muſic, called alſo, 
by Euclid, flat hypo-lydian. This mode has its fundamental z 
fourth below that of the zolian mode. | 
- HYPO-IASTIAN. (Vide Hypo-Ionian.) 0 
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HYPO-IONIAN, The ſecond of the modes in ancient muſic, 
beginning by the flat. Euclid calls it alſo hypo-iaſtian, and flat 
hypo-phrygian, Its fundamental is a fourth below that of the 
zonian mode. Tues | 

HYPO-LYDIAN, The fifth mode of ancient muſic, begin- 
ning by the flat, Euclid calls it alſo hypo- iaſtian, and flat hypo- 
phrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth below that of the lydian 
mode, 

Euclid diſtinguiſhes two hypo-lydian modes, viz. the ſharp, 
which is that of this article, and the flat, which is the ſame as the 
hypo-zolian. | | : 

The hypo-lydian mode was peculiar to funeral ſongs, to ſub- 
lime and divine meditations: Some attribute its invention to 
Polymneſtre, of Colophon ; others to Damon, the Athenean, 

HYPO MIXO LYDIAN, A mode added by Gui d'Arezzo, 
to thoſe of the ancient muſic. It is properly the plagal of the 


mißxo lydian mode, and its fundamental is the ſame as that of the 


dorian. 

HY PO-PHRYGIAN, One of the modes in ancient muſic, 
derived from the phrygian mode, whoſe fundamental was a fourth 
above that of the other. Euclid ſpeaks of another hypo-phrygian 
mode in the flat of this: It is what is more correctly called 
hypo-ionian. (Vide that word.) 

The character of the hypo- phrygian mode was calm, peace- 
able, and proper to temperate the vehemence of the phrygian. It 
was invented, they ſay, by Damon, the friend of Pythias, and 
pupil of Socrates. EET | | 

HY PO-PROSLAMBANOMENOS, The name of a chord 
added, as it is pretended, by Gui d' Arezzo, a tone lower than the 

roſlambanomenos of the Greeks, that is, below the whole ſyſtem, 
le author of this new chord expreſſed it by the letter T of 
the Greek alphabet, and from thence we receive the name of 
amut. | 
. HYPORCHEMA, A fort of cantic, by which the feaſts of 
the gods were danced, | 
YPO-SYNAPHE, Is, in the Greek muſic, the disjunQion 
of two tetrachords ſeparated by the interpoſition of a third, con- 
Joint with thoſe two, ſo that the. homologous chords of the two 
tetrachords, disjoined by hypo-ſynaphe, have five tones, or a 
minor ſeventh of interval between them, Such are the tetrachords 


hypaton and ſynnemenon, 1 
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ALEME, A kind of air peculiar to funerals, formerly in uſe 
1 among the Greeks, as the Linos amongſt the ſame people, and 
the Muneros amongſt the Egyptians. (Vide Song.) 
IAMBIC. There were in the ancient muſic two kinds of 
jambic verſes, one of which were only recited by the ſound of 
inſtruments, whereas the reſt were ſung. We do not comprehend '* 
what effect the accompaniment of inſtruments on a ſimple recital” 
could produce, and all that can be reaſonably concluded from it, 
is, that the moſt ſimple method of pronouncing the Greek poetry, 
or at leaſt the iambic, was made by appreciable ſounds, and even 
then received much from the intonation of the air. 

IAS TIAN, A name given by Ariſtoxenes and Alypius to the 
mode which other authors more generally call ionian. (Vide 
Mode.) | . 

IMITATION. :- Dramatic and theatrical muſic concurs to 
imitation, as well as poetry or painting; *tis to this principle 
that all the fine arts are connected, as Monſ. le Batteux has de- 
monſtrated. But this imitation has not the ſame extent for all. 
All that the imagination can repreſent to itſelf has its origin from 
poetry. Painting, which does not offer its picture to the imagi- 
nation, but to the ſenſe, and that one ſenſe alone, paints only ob- 
jects peculiar to the fight. Muſic would appear to have the ſame 
bounds in regard to the hearing: however it paints all, even the 
objects which are only viſible, by a transformation almoſt incon- 
ceivable, it ſeems to place the eye in the ear, and the greateſt 


ſurpriſe of an art, which agitates only in tbe movement, is to be 


able. to form from it even the image of a repoſe. Night, ſlee p, 
ſolitude, and ſilence, enter into the number of the extenſive 
paintings of muſic. We know that noiſe can produce the effe& 
of filence,.and-filence the effect of noiſe ; as when we {lumber at 
an equal and monſtrous lecture, and awaken at the inſtant that 
it ceaſes. But muſic agitates nearer on us, in exciting, by 4 
ſenſe, affections ſimilar to thofe which may be excited by another, 5 
and as the connection cannot be ſenſible unleſs the impreſſion is 
ſtrong, ſo painting, ſtript of that force, cannot render to muſic 
the imitations which that draws from it. Let all nature be in a 
ſlumber, he that contemplates it, ſleeps not; and the art of tlie 
muſician conſiſts in ſubſtituting, in the place of the inſenſible image 
of the object, that of the movements which his preſence excites in 
the heart ot the conte mplator. He will not only agitate the lea, 
animate the flame of a conflagration, mak e rivulets tiow, * 
all, 
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fall, and torrents ſwell, but he will paint the horrors of a bound- 
leſs deſart, calm the tempeſt, render the air tranquil and ſerene, 
and ſpread over the orcheſtra, a new and pleafing freſhneſs. He 
will not directly repreſent things, but excite in the ſoul the ſame 
movement which we feel in ſeeing them. | N 
T have ſaid, under the word Harmony, that no principle is 
drawn from it which leads to muſical imitation, ſince there is no 
connection between the concords, and the objects we wiſh to paint, 
or the paſſions we would expreſs. I will ſhew, at the word Me- 
lody, what this principle is, which harmony does not furniſh, and 4 
what ſtrokes, given by nature, are uſed by muſic to repreſent N 
theſe objects and theſe paſſions. | 3 
IMITATION, In its technical ſenſe, is the uſe of the ſame air, 
or one ſimilar, in many parts, which make it heard one after the 
"other in the uniſon, the fifth, the fourth, the third, or in any in- 
terval whatſoever, The imitation is always well taken, even in 
changing ſeveral notes, provided that this ſame air be always 
known in itſelf, and that we do not remove far from the laws of 
a good modulation. Often, to render the imitation more ſenſible, 
we make precede a filence or long notes, which ſeem to ſtifle the 
air at the moment that the imitation re-animates it. Me treat 
the imitation as we pleaſe, we leave it, we re-take it, and begin 
another at pleaſure : In a word, its rules are as relaxed as thoſe of 
the fugye are ſevere, for which reaſon great maſters diſdain it, 
and every imitation too affected, ek always cools a young 
ſcholar in compoſition. f 5 
IM PERFECT. This word has ſeveral ſignifications in muſic: 
An imperfect concord is in oppoſition to a perfect concord, that 
which bears a ſixth or diſſonance, and in oppoſition to the full 
concord, it is that which has not all the ſounds ſuitable to it, and 
which ought to render it complete. (Vide Concord.) | 
The imperfe& mode or time was, in our ancient muſic, that of 
the double diviſion. (Vide Mode.) 8 
An imperfe& cadence is that which is otherwiſe called irregular 
cadence. _ : . es HER 
An imperfe& cadence is that which may be major or minor, as 
the third and fixth. (Vide Conſonance.) 
In church-muſic, they call imperfe& modes thoſe which are 
de fectuous high or low, and reſt below one of the two terms 
which they ought to reach. F | 
IMPROVISARE, Is to compoſe and ſing a ſong extempore, 
| with airs or words, accompanied commonly by a guittar, or any 
4 | other ſuch inſtrument, There is nothing more common in Italy 
than to ſee two marks mect, challenge, attack, and form alternate 


4 


couplets on the ſame. air, with a yivacity of dialogue, air, and ac- 


companiment, which cannot be believed but by on eye witneſs. 
| k 2 INHARMONIC. 
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INHARMONIC. An inharmonic relation is, according to 


Monſ. Saverien, a term of muſic ; and he ſends us, for an expla- 
nation, to the word Renvoi, where he does not mention it. In 
regard to ſuch a term as this, I am entirely ignorant. 
INSTRUMENT, A term of genus, under which we compre- 
hend all artificial bodies which may render and vary the ſounds, 
after the example of the voice, All bodies capable of agitating: 
the air by any ſhock, and then to excite, by their vibrations, in 
that agitated air, ondulations pretty frequent, may afford a ſound; 
and all bodies capable of accelerating or retarding theſe ondulati- 
ons, may vary the ſounds. (Vide Sound.) There are three me- 
thods of rendering ſounds on inſtruments, viz. by the vibrations 
of the chords, by thoſe of certain elaſtic bodies, and by the col- 
lection of the air ſhut up within the pipes. I have ſpoken, at the 
word Muſic, of the invention of theſe inſtruments, 
They are generally divided into chord inftruments, wind, and 
| percuſſion inſtruments. The chord inſtruments, amongſt the an- 
cients, were very numerous. The moſt known are the following: 
Lyra, Pſalterium, Trigonium, Sambuca, Cithara, Pectis Magas, 
Barbiton, Teſtudo, Epigonium, Simmicium, Epandoron, &c. All 
theſe inſtruments were touched with the fingers, or with the 
plectrum, a kind of bow. | 1 
For their principal wind inſtruments, they had thoſe call'd s 
tibia, fiſtula, tuba, cornu, lituus, &c. | _ 
The inſtruments of percuſſion were thoſe which they named 1 
Tympanum, Cymbalum, Crepitaculum, Tintennabulum, Crota- 
Jum, &c. But many of thoſe did not vary their ſounds. 
We cannot here find articles for thaſe inſtruments, or for thoſe 
af the modern muſic, whoſe number is exceſſive, The inſtru- 
mental part, not being entered within the plan of my work, for 
the encyclopaedia, has hindered me, by the extent of the know- 
ledge which it requires, from placing it in this. 
INSTRUMENTAL, What belongs to the play of inftru- 
ments. An inſtrumental turn in ſinging.” © Inſtrumental muſic.” 
INTENSE. Intenſe ſounds are thoſe which have the greateſt 
force, which are heard at the greateſt diſtance, They are alfo 
thoſe, which, being rendered by well extended chords, vibrate by 
their means even more ſtrongly. This word is Latin, as well as 
that of Remiſs oppos'd to it, but, in theoric writings, both the 
one and the other is frenchified and angliciſed. 
INTERCIDENCE. A term in church-mufic, (Vide 
Diaptoſis.) - | 
INTER-ACT, A ſpace of time which paſſes between the 
end of the act of an opera, and the beginning of the followin 
act; and, during which, the repreſentation is ſuſpended, whil 


the action is ſuppoſed to continue eliewhere, The orcheſtra 
fills 
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fills this ſpace, in France, by the execution of a ſymphony, 
which has alſo the name of interlude. i 

It does not appear, that the Greeks ever divided their drama's 
by acts, and, conſequently, had no interludes. 

The repreſentation was not ſuſpended on their theatres from the 
beginning of the piece to the end. It was the Romans, who, 
little ſmitten with the ſpe&acle, began firſt to divide it into many 
parts, whoſe intervals offered a relaxation to the attention of the 
ſpectators, and this cuſtom has been continued amongſt us. 

Since the interlude is formed to ſuſpend the attention and quiet 
the mind of the ſpectator, the theatre ſhould remain empty, and 
the intermedes with which it was formerly filled, formed an inter- 
ruption of very bad taſte, which could not fail of injuring, by 
rendering the thread of the action forgotten. However, Moliere 
himſelf did not ſee this fimple truth, and the inter-a&s of his 
laſt piece were filled with intermedes. The French, whoſe ſpec- 
tacles have more reaſon than fire, and who do not love to be 
kept long in filence, have, of late, reduced the inter- acts to the 

ſimplicity which they ought to have; and it is to be deſired, for 
the perfection of the theatre, that their example ſhould be every 
where followed. | | 

The Italians, whom an exquiſite ſentiment often guides more 
than reaſon, have proſcribed the dance of the dramatic action. 
(Vide Opera.) But by a conſequence which ariſes from the too 
great duration that they would give the ſpectacle, they fill their 
inter- acts with ballets, which they baniſh from the piece; and 

tho? they may avoid the abſurdity of a double imitation, they 

fall into that of the tranſpoſition of the ſcene; and leading the 
ſpectator thus from object to object, make him forget the principal 
action, loſe the intereſting parts, and, to give him the pleaſure of 
the eye, take from him that of the heart. They, however, begin 
to feel the error of this monſtrous aſſemblage, and, after having 
almoſt already baniſhed the intermedes of inter- acts, doubtleſs they 
will not heſitate to aboliſh the dances, and to preſerve it, as 1s 
enn to make a ſeparate and brilliant ſpectacle at the end of 
the piece, | 

But tho? the theatre remains empty in the inter- act, I do not ſay 
that the muſic ſhould be interrupted, for, in the opera, where 1t 
makes a part of the exiſtence of things, the ſenſe of hearing ought 
to have ſuch an union with that of the fight, that whilſt we ſee 
the fituation of the ſcene, we may hear the harmony, which we 
muſt ſuppoſe inſeparable; ſo that its concurrence may not at 
length appear ſtrange or new under the air of authors. 

Ihe difficulty which is preſented on this ſubject, is to know 

what the muſician ought to difate to the orcheſtra, when there 

paſſes nothing more on the ſtage, For, if the ſymphony, as well 
| as 
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as dramatic muſic, is no more than a continual imitation, what 

fhould it ſay when no one ſpeaks? What ſhould it do when 
there is no longer any kind of action? I anſwer to that, that 

though the theatre be empty, the ſoul of the audience is not ſo : there 
* muſt have remained on them a ſtrong impreffion of what they have 
juſt ſeen and heard, Tis for the orcheſtra to nouriſh and*ſuſtain 
this imprefſion during the inter- act, ſo that the ſpectator may not 
reach the concluſion of the following act with the ſame coldneſs 

as he began the piece; and that intereſt may be united in his ſoul 
as are the events in the repreſented action. By this means, the 
mufician never ceaſes to have an object of imitation, either in the 
tuation of the characters, or that of the ſpectators. The one 
never hearing but the expreſſion of thoſe ſentiments which they 
feel go out from the orcheſtra, are, as it were, identified with 
what they hear, and their condition is ſo much the more pleaſant, 


as there reigns in it a more perfect concord between what ſtrikes 
their ſenſes, and touches their heart. - IR ” 

The ingenious muſician draws alſo from his orcheftra another 
'advantage, to give the repreſentation all the effe& that it can 
have, by leading gradually the ſpectator, attentive to the moſt 
favourable ſituation of the ſoul, to the effect of the ſcenes which 
he is about to ſee in the approaching act. 8 5 
The duration of the inter- act has no fixed meaſure, but it is 
ſuppoſed more or leſs great in proportion to the time which that 
part of the action requires which paſſes behind the theatre. 
However, that duration ought to have the bounds of ſuppoſi- 
tion, relatively to the hypothetic duration of the whole action, 
and thoſe of reallity, relative to the duration of the repreſen- 

tation. : | e ö 
This is not the place for examining if the rule of the 24 
Hours has a foundation ſufficient, and if it is never permitted to 

break through it. 8 LE | 
But if we would give to the ſuppoſed duration of an inter- 
act, the bounds drawn from the nature of things, I cannot ſee 
that any others can be found than thoſe of the time during 
which no ſenſible and regular change was made in nature, as there 
is none made apparently in the ſcene during the inter- act. 
Moreover, this time is, in its greateſt extent, nearly twelve hours, 
which form the middle duration of a day and night. This ſpace 
being paſſed, there is no more poſſibility, nor illuſion in the du- 

ration of an inter- act. 5 
In regard to the real duration, it ought to be, as J have ſaid, 
proportioned, both to the duration of the repreſentation, and to 
the partial and relative duration of what "aſſes behind the ſcenes. 
But there are other bounds drawn from the general end, which 
we propoſe, viz. the meaſure of attention; for we ought to be 
| very 
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very cautious not to make the inter- act continue ſo far as to let 
the ſpectator fall into a delirium and draw near to ſlumbering. 
This meaſure has not ſuch a preciſion in itſelf, hut that the muſi- 
cian, who has fire and genius of ſoul, may, with the aid of his 
orcheſtra, extend it much farther than any other. I do not even 
doubt but there are methods of deceiving the ſpectator by the ef- 
fective duration of the inter- act, by making him eſteem it more 
or leſs great, by the methods of inter- fixing the characters of the 
ſymphony. But it is time to finiſh this article, which is already 
boo long. 1 | „ 
INTERLUDE, A piece of muſic. or dancing, inſerted at the 
Opera-Houſe, and ſometimes the Play-Houſe, between the acts 
of a long piece, to enliven and eaſe the minds of the ſpectators, 


ſorrowful thro' the tragic, and intereſted in its grand concern. - 


There are interludes, which are real comic or burleſque drama's, 
the which dividing thus an intereſting part by one intereſting 
alſo, toſs. and turn the attention of the ſpectator in contrarx 
ſenſes, and in a method quite oppoſite to taſte and reaſon. As 
dancing, in Italy, does not, and ought. not, to enter into the con- 
ſtitution of the lyric drama, we are obliged to admit it on the 
theatre, to uſe out in à detached manner from the piece. It is 
not that which I find fault with; on the contrary, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to efface, by an agrgeable ballet, the ſad-imprefſions left 
by the repreſentation. of à tragic opera; and I highly approve, 
that this ballet forms a ſubje& which has no connection with the 
piece; but what I diſapprove, is, that they divide the acts by 
ſimilar ballets, which, dividing thus the action, and deſtroying 


the intereſting parts, make, as it were, a freſh piece of every 


act. a N 

INTERVAL, The difference of one ſound and another be- 
tween the flat and ſharp: This is the whole ſpace which one of 
the two would have to paſs thro' to reach the uniſon of the other. 


The difference between interval and extent, is, that the interval 
is conſidered as undivided, and the extent as divided. In the in- 


terval we conſider the two terms only: in the extent, we ſuppoſe 


their intermediaries ; The extent forms a ſyſtem, but the interval 


<4 — 


may be uncompoſed. fe 
To take this word in its moſt, general ſenſe, it is evident that 
there are an infinity of intervals; but as, in muſic, we bound 
the number of ſounds to thoſe which compoſe a certain ſyſtem, 
we bound alſo, by that means, the number of intervals to thoſe 
which theſe, ſounds may form between themſelyes. So, that bx 
combining two by two, all the ſounds of any ſyſtem ſoever, we 
ſhall have all poſlible intervals in the ſame ſyſtem; on which it 
will remain to reduce under the ſame kind, all thote which ſhall 

be found equal. | pip al* 6 
f The 
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The ancients divided the intervals of their muſic in ſimple or 


uncompoſed intervals, which they called diaſtems, and in compoſed 
intervals, called ſyſtems. 

The intervals, ſays Ariſtoxenes, are different five ways. Firſt, 
In extent. A great interval differs thus from 'a ſmaller. Se- 
condly, In reſonance or concord. By this a conſonant interval 
differs from a diſſonant. Thirdly, In quantity, as a ſimple in- 
terval differs from one compoſed, Fourthly, In genus. Thus the 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic genera, differ in themſelves. 
Fifthly, In the nature of their connection, as the interval, whoſe 
rates may be expreſſed by numbers, differs from an irrational in- 
terval. Let us ſpeak a few words on all theſe differences. 

I. The ſmalleſt of all the intervals, according to Bacchius, is 
the enharmonic dieſis. The greateſt, to take it, at the flat ex- 
tremity of the hypo-dorian mode, to the ſharp extremity of the 
hypo-mixo-lydian, would be of three compleat octaves; but as 
there is a fifth to be removed, or even a ſixth, according to a 
Paſſage of Adraſtes, cited by Meihonius, the fourth remains 
above the dis diapaſon ; that is, the eighteenth, as the greateſt in- 
terval of the Greek diagram. | 

II. The Greeks divided, as we do the intervals, into conſonant 
and diſſonant, but their diviſions were not the ſame as ours, 
(Vide Conſonance.) They again ſub-divided the conſonant in- 
tervals into two kinds, without reckoning the uniſon, which they 
called homophony, or a ſimilarity of ſounds, and whoſe interval 
is void, The firſt kind was the antiphony, or oppoſition of 
founds, which was made in the octave, and was properly no more 
than a replique of the ſame ſound, but however an oppoſition 
from flat to ſharp. The ſecond kind was a paraphony, or diſ- 
tinction of ſounds, under which was comprehended every conſo- 
Nance except the oRave and its repliques : All the intervals, 
ſays Theon, of Smyrna, which are neither diſſonant, nor in 
uniſon, | | | 

III. When the Greeks ſpeak of their diaſtems, or ſimple inter- 
vals, we muſt not take this term in its full rigour, for the dieſis 
itſelf was not, according to them, exempt from compoſition ; but 
we muſt always connect it with the genus, to which the interval 


is applied. For inſtance, the ſemitone is an interval ſimple in 


the chromatic genus, and in the diatonic, compoſed in the enhar- 


monic. The tone is compoſed in the chromatic, and fimple in 
the diatonic; and the diton itſelf, or major third, which is an 


interval compoſed in the diatonic, is uncompoſed in the enhar- 


monic, Wherefore, what is a ſyſtem in one genus, may be a 
diaſtem in another, and fo reciprocally. 
IV. On the genera: Divide ſucceſſively the ſame tetrachords, 


according to the diatonic genus, the chromatic, and enharmonic, 
| you 
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you will have three different concords, which, compared toge- 
ther, inſtead of three intervals, will produce nine, bedſides the 
combinations and compolitions which can be made of them, 
and the difference of all theſe intervals, .which will produce a 
multitude of others. -If you compare, for inſtance, the firft 
interval of each tetrachord in the eaharmonic, and flat chro- 
matic of Ariſtoxenes,. you will have, on one fide, a fourth, or 
3 . - 8 6 1 
.= of a tone, on the other, a third, or r, and the two ſharp 
chords will' make together an interval; which will be the diffe- 
rence of the two preeeding, or the twelfth part of a tone. 
V. Pafting next” to the connections, this article leads: me to 
à ſmall digreſſion. E e * 
The Ariſtoxenians pretended that their muſic was very well 
fimplified by their equal diviſions of intervals, and laughed ex- 
ceedingly at the whole of Pythagoras's calculation, It ſeerhs, 
however, to me, that this pretended femplicity confiſted on! 
in the words, and that if the Pythagoreans had underſtood the: 
maſter, and their muſic, a little better, they would very ſoon 
have ceaſed railing at their adverſaries. 1 
Pythagoras did not form thoſe ſounds, and their connection, 
which he firſt calculated. Guided by experience, he only took 
an abridgement of his obſervations. Ariſtoxenes, incommoded 
with all his calculations, formed in his brain a ſyſtem quite 
different, and, as if he could have changed nature at his plea- 
fare, to have ſimplified the words, was, he thought, fiwptifyiog 
things, whereas in reality it was entirely contrary. | 
As the connections of the conſonances were fimple and eaſy 
to be expreſſed, theſe two philoſophers were in agreement thereon? 
they were ſo even on the firſt diſſonances; for they equally 
agreed that the tone was the difference of the fourth and fifth. 
But how could they determine this difference otherwiſe than by 
calculation? Arifoxciies ſeems to defire none, and on this tone, 
whoſe connection he boaſted to be ignorant of, he built his 
whole muſical doftrine. What could there be more eaſy than 
to ſhew him the falſeneſs of his operations, and the juſtneſs of 
thoſe of Pythagoras? But, ſhould he have ſaid, I always take 
_ doubles, or halves, or thirds. This is more ſimple, and more 
eaſily made than your commas, your limma and apotomes.—I 
confefs it, Pythagoras had anſwered : but tell me, I beg, how 
| you take theſe doubles, halves, and thirds ? The other had re- 
plied, that he toned them naturally, or that he took them on his 
monochord.— Well, had anſwered Pythagoras, tone me the fourth 
of tone juſtly, If the other had been quack ſufficient to have 
done it, Pythagoras had added. But is your monochord well 
divided? Shew me, I beg, Nr method you have uſed to take 
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therein the third or fourth of a tone? T cannot ſee, in ſuch n 
caſe, what Ariſtoxenes could have anſwered, For, to ſay that 
the inſtrument had Leen tuned by the voice, beſides that it would 
have been falling into the circle, this was not agreed to by the 
Ariſtoxeneans, ſince they all avowed by their cleff, that the 
voice ſhould be a long time exerciſed on an inſtrument of the 
greateſt juſtneſs, to be able to tone the intervals of the flat 
chromatic, and enharmonic genus. = 

; Moreover, fince calculations not leſs compoſed are neceſſary, 
and even geometrical operations more difficult, to meaſure the 
thirds and fourths of the tone of Ariſtoxenes, than to aſſign the 
connections of Pythagoras, it is with reaſon that Nicomachus, 
Boetius, and many other theoricians preferred the juſt and har- 


monic connections of their maſter to the divihons of the Ariſ- 


toxenian ſyſtem, which were not more ſimple, and which gave no 
interval in the juſtneſs of its origin. | | 

We muſt take notice, that thoſe reaſonings which were proper 
to the muſic of the Greeks, cannot be equally ſuitable. to ours, 
becauſe all the ſounds of our ſyſtem concur in conſonances, 
which could not be done in theirs, but for the diatonic genus 
only. r | 1 805 | 

N follows hence, that Ariſtoxenes diſtinguiſhed with reaſon the 
intervals into rational or irrational; ſince, though they were all 
rational in the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, the greateſt part of the diſ- 

In modern muſic, we confider the intervals alſo many ways, 
viz. either generally, as the ſpace or diſtance of ſome one of 
theſe given ſounds; or, as that only of the diſtances whick may 
be marked; or laſtly, as thoſe which are marked on different de- 
grees. According to the firſt ſenſe, every numerical power, as is 
the comma, or filent, as the diefis of Ariftoxenes, may expreſs an 
interval. The ſecond ſenſe is applied to the intervals only re- 
cei ved in tlie ſyſtem of our muſic, the leaſt of which is the minor 
ſemi-tone, expreſſed on the ſame degree by a dieſis, or B flat. 
(Vide Semi- tone.) The third acceptation ſuppoſes ſome diffe- 
rence in poſition : that is, one or more degrees between the two 
ſounds which form the interval. *Tis in this laſt acceptation 
that the word is fixed in practice; ſo that two equal intervals, 
ſuch as are the falſe fifth and triton, bear however different 
names, if the one has more degrees than the other, We divide, 
as the ancients did the intervals, into conſonants and dilonants. 
The conſonants are perfect or imperfect. (Vide Contonance.) 


The diffonances are ſo by nature, are become ſo accidentally. 
I here are only two intervals diſſonant by their nature, viz. the 


ſecond and ſeventh, by underſtanding their octaves and repliqgues. . 
35 Ke, 1 acte 
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Theſe two alſo may be reduced into one only, but all conſonances 
may become diſſonant by accident. (Vide Diſſonance.) 

Moreover, every interval is fimple or redoubled. The ſimple 
interval is that which is contained within the bounds of the oc- 
tave. Every interval which exceeds this extent is redoubled ; 
that is compoſed of one or more octaves, and of the fimple in- 
terval whole replique it is. 

The intervals which are ſimple are again divided into direct 
and varied. Take as a diret any fimple interval ſoever, its 
complement in the octave is always varied from that, and reci- 
procally. 5 : | 

There are only fix kinds of ſimple intervals, three of which 
make complements of three others 1n the oftave, and conſequently 
their variations only, If you then take the ſmalleſt intervals, 
you will have for direct, the ſecond, third, and fourth; for varied, 
the ſeventh, ſixth, and fifth. Let the one be direct, the others 
wil be varied, and ſo reciprocally. | 

To find the name of any interval ſoever, we muſt only add 
the unity to the number of the degrees which it contains. 
Wherefore the interval of one degree will give the ſecond; of 
two, the third; of three, the fourth; of ſeven, the oftave; of 
nine, the tenth, &c, &c. But this is not ſufficient to determine 
an interval; for under the ſame name it may be major or minor, 
juſt or falſe, diminiſhed or ſuperfluous. | 

The imperfect conſonances, and the two natural diſſonances, 
may be major or minor, which, without changing the degree, 
makes, 1n the interval, the difference of a ſemi-tone. If from a 
minor interval, we take again a ſemi-tone, this interval becomes 
diminiſhed. If we augment a major interval a ſenritone, it be- 
comes ſuperfluous. 

The perfe& conſonances are invariable by their nature. When 
their interval is what it ought to be, they are called juſt, If 
we change this interval a ſemi-tone, the conſonance is called 
falſe, and becomes a diſſonance ; ſuperfluous, if the ſemi-tone is 
added; diminiſhed, if it is cut off. The name of falſe fifth is 
given improperly to the diminiſhed fifth : it is taking the kind 
for the genus, The ſuperfluous fifth is quite as falſe as the di- 
miniſhed, and even in many reſpects more ſo, | 
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We here find a table of all the ſimple intervals practieable in 
muſic, with their names, their degrees, their powers, and refe- 

ences. 1 f 
l We muſt take notice in this table, that the interval, called by 
the harmoniſts, ſuperfluous ſeventh, is only a major ſeventh, 
with a peculiar accompaniment ; the true ſuperfluous ſeventh, as 
it is marked in the table, not having a place in harmony, or only 
ſucceſſively, as an enharmonic tranſition, never rigorouſly in che 
ſame coneord. | | 

We ſhould obſerve alſo, that the greateſt part of theſe refe- 
rences may be determined ſeveral ways: I have preferred th 
moſt ſimple, and that which gives the feweſt numbers. | 

To compoſe or redouble one of theſe intervals that are fim- 
ple, it is ſufficient to, add to. it the octave as many times as we 
chuſe, and to have the name of this new interval, we muſt add to 
the fimple name of interval as many times ſeven as it contains 
octaves. Reciprocally, to know the fimple of a redoubled inter- 
val, whoſe name it has, we muſt only reje& ſeven as often as we 
can. The reft will give the name of the ſimple interval which 
produced it. Chuſe you a redoubled fifth? that is, the oftave of 
the fifth, or the fifth of the oftave? To five add ſeven, you 
will have twelve. The redoubled fifth is then a twelfth. Tip 
find the fimple of a twelfth, reje& ſeven from the number twelve 
as many times as you can, the remaining five ſhews you its 
fifth. In regard to the connection, we muſt only double the con- 
ſequence, or take the half of the antecedent of the ſimple powers 
as many times as we add octaves, and we ſhall have the powers 
of the redoubled ratio. Wherefore, two three, being the ratio 
of the fifth; one three, or, two fix, will be that of the twelfth, 
Kc. Wherein we muſt obſerve, that in muſical terms, to com- 
poſe or rodouble an interval, is not to add it to itſelf, but to add 
to it an octave: to triple it, is to add two of them, &c. 

J ought to mention here, that all the intervals expreſſed in this 
dictionary by the names of notes, ought always to be reckoned 
from flat to ſharp, fo that this interval, ut fi, is not a ſecond, 

but a ſeventh ; and fi ut, is not a ſcyenth, but a ſecond. | 
| INTONATION, The action of tuning. (Vide To Tune.) 
The intonation may be juſt or falſe, too high or too low, too 
ſtrong or too weak, and then the word intonation, accompanied 
with an epithet, is underſtood of the method of tuning. 

— IONIAN or IONIC, The jonian mode was, counting from 
flat to ſharp, the ſecond of the five middle modes of the Greek 
muſic. This was alſo called iaſtian, and Euclid calls it the Phry- 
gian flat. - (Vide mode.) 

IRREGULAR. Irregular modes in church-mufic, are thoſe 
whole extent is too great, or who have ſome other irregularity. 
| 7 ormerly, 
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Formerly, that cadence which did not fall on one of the eſſen- 
tial chords of the tone was called irregular; but Monſ. Rameau 
has given this name to a particular cadence, in which the fun- 
damental baſs aſcends from fifth, or deſcends from fourth, after 
2 concord of fixth added. (Vide Cadence.) | 


* 


O JAR, Is to loſe the intonation; that is, to change im- 
18 properly the juſtneſs of the intervals, and, conſequently, to 
ſing falſe. There are ſome muſicians, whoſe ear is ſo juſt, that 
they form no jar, but ſuch as are rather uncommon. Many others do 
not jar for another reaſon, ſince, to loſe the tone it muſt firſt have 
been found. To ſing without a key, to bawl, force the voice 
too high or too low, and to have more regard to the extent than 
to the juſtneſs, are methods almoſt ſure to ſpoil the ear, and at 
the ſame time to jar, | 5 SEN 

JARGON, Is, in general, every emotion of the air which 
renders itſelf ſenſible to the audible organs. But in muſic, the 
word jargon is oppoſed to ſound, and is underſtood of every ſen- 
fation of the hearing, which is not ſonorous and appreciable, 
We may ſuppoſe, to explain the difference in regard to this, 
between the jargon and ſound, that the laſt is appreciable only 
by the concourſe of its harmonies, and the jargon is not ſo, be- 
cauſe it is deprived of it, But hefides that this method of appre- 
ciation is difficult to conceive, if the emotion of the . ſound, 
cauſed by the ſound, makes the aliquats of that chord vibrate 
with another, we cannot ſee why the emotion of the air, cauſed 
by the jargon, ſhaking that ſame chord, ſhould not, at the ſame 
time, ſhake its aliquots. I do not know that any propriety of 
the air has been made which can make it ſuſpected, that the agi- 
tation which produces the ſound, and that which produces the 


. prolonged jargon, ſhould not be of the {ame nature; aud that 


the action and re- action of the air and the ſonorous body, or of 
the air and the jarring body, ſhould be cauſed by different laws 
in the effect of each. | 5 8 
Might it not be conjectured, that the jargan is not of a diffe- 
rent nature from the ſound, that itſelf is only the ſum of a con- 
fuſed multitude of different ſounds, which are heard at a time, 
and render, in ſome ſort, their ondulations mutually contrary. 
All elaſtic bodies ſeem to be more ſonorous in proportion as their 
> | matter 
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matter is more homogenous, as the degree of coheſion is more 


equal throughout, and as the body is not, as it were, divided 


into a multitude of ſmall maſſes, which, having different ſolidities, 
reſound conſequently in different tones. Why ſhould not the 
Jargon be from the ſound, fince it excites it? For every jargon 


makes the chords of a harpſichord reſound, not ſome ones as does 


a ſound, but all together, becauſe there is not one which finds 
its uniſon, or its harmonies. Why ſhould not the jargon be 
from the ſound, fince by ſounds the jargon is made? Touch, at 


the ſame time, all the keys of an inſtrument, and you will pro- 


duce a total ſenſation, which will be a jargon only, and whoſe 


effect will be prolonged by the reſonance of the chords, only as 


every other noiſe which would make the ſame chords refound. . 
Why ſhould not the jargon be from the ſound, fince a too m_ 
ſound is veritably a jargon, as a voice which ſcreams to its utmo 
height, or particularly as the ſound of a large bell, which we hear 
even in the clapper itſelf. For it is impoſſible to appreciate it, 
unleſs, when iſſuing from the clapper, the ſound be ſweetened by 
a convenient diſtance. | 

But it may be ſaid, how happens this change of an exceſſive 


ſound into a jargon? It is becauſe the violence of the vibrations 


renders the reſonance of ſo great a number of aliquots ſenſible z 
becauſe the mixture of ſo many different ſounds forms then its 
ordinary effect, and is no longer any thing more than noiſe, 
Wherefore the aliquots which reſound are not only the half, 
third, fourth, and all the conſonances, but the ſeventh part, the 
ninth, the one hundredth, and ſtill farther. All this forms an 
effect fimilar to that of all the keys of a harpſichord ſtruck at 
the ſame time, and by this means the ſound becomes a jargon. 

The name of jargon is given, in contempt, alſo to a confuſed 
and noiſy piece of muſic, wherein more Fracas is heard than har- 
mony, and more clamour than air. This is only jargon.” 
„This opera makes a great jargon, and little effect.“ 

ILE, The name of a kind of hymn or ſong. amongſt the 
Greeks, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. (Vide Song.) | 
JUST. This epithet is generally given to the intervals whoſe 
ſounds are exactly in. the connection which they ought to have, 
and to voices which ſtrike theſe intervals always in juſtneſs; but 
it is eſpecially applied to perfect conſonances. The imperfect 


inay be major or minor; the perfect are only juſt: as ſoon as 


they are altered a ſemi- tone, they become falſe, and conſequently: 
diſſonances. (Vide Interval.) 

JEST, Is ſometimes an adverb alſo. To ſing juſt,” © To 
play juſt.“ | 
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EVS, A general ſtave or ſum of the ſounds of all the ſyf. 
N tem, which reſults from the relative poſitions of the three 
effs. This poſttion gives an extent af twelve lines, and, con- 
ly, of twenty-four degrees, or three octaves and a fourth. 
All that exceeds this ſpace, above or below, cannot be marked 
bur by the affiſtance of one or more accidental lines, added to 
the fifth» which compole the ftave of a cleff. 
- Fhe notes or diatonic touches of the keys, which are always 
eonſtant, are expreſſed by the letters of the alphabet, with the 
difference of the notes of the gamut, which, being moveable and 
relative to the modulation, bear names which exprefs theſe con- 
nections. (Vide Gamut.) | 5 
Eaeh octave of the keys comprehend thirteen ſounds, ſeven di- 
atonic and five chromatic, repreſented on the inſtrumental cleff 
by ſo many touches. Formerly theſe thirteen touches anſwered 
to fifteen chords, viz. one more between the re dicfis and the 
natural mi, the other between the ſol dieſis and the la; and theſe 
two' chords which formed enharmonic intervals, and which were 
made to found at will by means of two hroken touches, were 


looked upon then as the perfection of the ſyſtem ; by virtue of 


our rules of modulation, theſe two have beer cut off, becauſe it 
would have been neceffary for them to be placed every where. 
(Vide Cleff.) | 

KNOTS, Thoſe fixed points were called knots in the which 
2 ſonorous chord, put into vibration, was divided into vibrating 
aliquots, which render another ſound than that of the entire 
chord. For inſtance, if of two chords, one of whick will be 
the triple of the other, we make the ſmalleſt found, the greater 
will anſwer, not by the found which it has as an entire chord, 
but by the union of the ſmalleſt; becauſe, in that cafe, the 
greater chord, inſtead of vibrating in its totality, is divided, and 
vibrates only by each of its thirds, . 

The immoveable points, which are the diviſions, and which, 
in fome reſpe&, take the place of bridges, are what Monſ. Sau- 
veur has called knots; and he has called ventres the middle points 


of exeh aliquot, where the vibration is greateſt, and where the 
chord is fartheſt removed from the line of the ſtop. 


At, inſtead. af making another ſmaller chord found, we divide 
the greater to the point of one of its aliquots, by a triffing ob- 
ſtacle which, retards it without ſubjecting it, the ſame caſe will 


again be met with by making one of the two parts —_ 
| p for 
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| For then the two will reſound in the uniſon of the ſmall, and we 
mall fee the ſame knots, and the ſame venties as before. 
If the ſmaller part is not the immediate aliquot of the greater, 
but that they have only one common aliquot, they will then be 
divided both according to their common aliquot, and we {hall fee 
knots and venties, even in the ſmaller parts. To 

If the two parts are incommenſurable, that is, that they have 
no common aliquot, then there will be no reſonanee, or there 
will be only that of the ſmaller part, unleſs we ſtrike ſtrong 
enough to force the obſtacle and make the entire'chord reſound. 
Mon. Sauveur found a method to ſhew theſe knots, &c, to 
the academy, in a very ſenſible manner, by placing on the chord 
papers of two colours, one in the Uivifiohs of the knots, and the 
other in the middle of the ventres; for then at the ſound of the 
aliquot we always ſaw the papers of the ventres fall, and thoſe 
of tlie Knots remain in their place. 


Sonorous Chord in Vibration by its Aliquots at che Sound of 
one between them. 8 


B „ | A. B. A. B. 
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A. Knots, where were the papers of one Colour. 
B. Ventue, where were the papers df another Colour. 
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Y A, The name of the fixth note of our gamut, invented by 


Guy Aretin, 

ARGE, The name of a kind of note in our old -mefic, whoſe 

powers were augmented by drawing ſeveral ſtrokes, not only on 

the ſites, but thro? the middle of the note, which Muris forcibly 
blames, as an unnatural innovation, | 

LARGO. This word written at the head of an air, ſpecifies 

a flower movement than —_ adagio, and the laſt of all in flow- 
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nefs. It ſhews that we muſt extend the long ſounds, time and 


meaſure, &c, | | 
Fhe diminutive larghetto denotes a movement rather quicker 


than largo, more ſlow than andante, and approaching nearly to. 
andantino, | | | of 

LEAP. Every paſſage from one ſound to. another by disjoint 
degrees is a leap. There is a regular leap, which is always made 
on a conſonant interval, and an irregular on a diſſonant. This 
diſtinction happens from all the diſſonances, except the ſecond, 
which 1s not a leap, being more difficult to tune than the con- 
ſonances. A neceſſary obſervation in melody to compoſe eaſy 
and agreeable airs. | 

EEMME, A filence or pauſe of a ſhort time, in the catalectic 
rhyme. (Vide Rhyme.) | | | 

LENE, A found ſuſtained by a part during two or more mea- 
ſures, whilſt the other parts are changing. (Vide Meaſure.) It 
happens ſometimes, but ſeldom, that all the parts are lene's at the 
fame time, and in that caſe the lene muſt not be ſo long, that, 
the ſentiment of the meaſure be forgotten. | 

LEPSIS, The Greek name of one of the three parts of the 
ancient melopœa, called alſo ſometimes. Euthia, by which the 
compoſer diſcerns, if he ought to place his air in the ſyſtem of 
baſs ſounds called hypatoides, in that of ſharp ſounds called ne- 
12 * that of middling ſounds called meſoides. (Vide Me- 
opœa. 

LICENCE, A liberty which the compoſer takes, and which 
ſeems contrary to rules, tho? it be in their principle; for herein 
the licences are diſtinguiſhed from faults, For inſtance, it 1s a 
rule in compoſition not to aſcend from the minor third, or minor 
fixth, to the octave. This rule is derived from the law of har- 
monic union, and from that of the preparation. When then we 
aſcend from the minor third, or minor fixth, to the octave, fo. 
that there be however an union between the two concords, or 
that the diſſonance is prepared, we uſe a Licence : but if there be 
neither union nor preparation, we make a fault. It is a rule alſo 
not to make two juſt fifths together between the ſame parts, par- 
ticularly by a ſimilar movement : the principle of this rule is in 
the law of the unity of the mode. Every time then that theſe 
two fifths may be made without making two modes be felt, it is 


a licence, but there is no fault. This explanation was neceſſary, 


becauſe the muficians have no clear idea of this word licence: 
As the greateſt part of the rules of harmony are founded on 
arbitrary principles, and change by cuſtom and the taſte of the 


compoſers, it happens thence that theſe rules vary, are ſubject to 


the mode, and that what is a licence at one time, is not ſo at 


another, Two or three ages back, it was not permitted to make 
| two 
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two thirds together, particularly of the ſame kind; however, 
entire pieces are now made by thirds. Our ancients did not per- 
mit three conſecutive tones to be tuned diatonically : at preſent, 
we tune, without hefitation, as many as the modulations will 
permit, It is the fame thing with falſe relations, ſy ncopated 
harmony, and a thouſand other accidents of compoſition, which 
were firſt faults, then licences, and, at preſent, have not any 
irregularity at all. | | | „ 
LICHANOS, Is the name, which, among the Greeks, the 
third chord of their two firſt tetrachords bore, becauſe that third 
chord was touched by the index, which they called Lichanos. 
The third chord, in the ſharp of the loweſt tetrachord, which 
was that of the hypate's, was formerly called lichanos hypaton, 
| ſometimes hypaton diatonos, enharmonios, or chromatike,. ac- 
cording to the Greeks, That of the ſecond tetrachord, or tetra- 
chord of the middle, was called lichanos meſon, or meſon dia- 
tonos, &c. | | LS oy 

LIGATURE, Was, in our ancient mufic, the union by a 
ſtroke of two or more paſſed notes, or diatonically, or by dis- 
Joint degrees on the ſame ſyllable. The figure of theſe notes, 
which was ſquare, gave a great facility in uniting them ſo, which 
cannot be done at preſent but by means of the chapeau, on ac» 
count of the roundneſs of our notes. 

The power of notes which compoſed the ligature, varied much, 


according as they aſcended or deſcended ; according as they were 


differently united with a tail, or without; according as theſe 
tails were placed on the right or left, aſcending or deſcending z 
laſtly, according to a number af rules ſo entirely forgotten at 
preſent, that perhaps there is not a muſician in Europe who is 
able to decypher the muſic of ſome diſtant antiquity. | 

LIMMA, An interval of the Greek muſic, which is leſs by a 


comma than a major ſemi-tone, and, being cut off from a major 


tone, leaves the apotome for a remainder. 


The connection of the limma is from 243 to 2 56, and its ge- 


neration is found, beginning by ut, at the fifth fifth i, for then 


the quantity by which this fi is ſurpaſſed by the adjoining ut, is | 


preciſely in the connection which I have laid down. | 
LINE. -The lines in muſic are thoſe horizontal and parallel 

ſtrokes which compoſe the ſtave, and on which, or in the ſpaces 

which ſeparate them, we place the notes according to their de- 


grees. The ſtave in church-muſic has only four lines, that of 


muſic in general has five firm and complete, beſides the additi- 


onal lines often added above or below the ſtave for the notes 


which paſs its extent. 


The lines, whether in church-muſic, or in any other kind, are 


xeckoned, beginning at the moſt baſs, This moſt baſs is the firſt, 


the 
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the higheſt is the fourth, in church-muſic, tlie fifth in others. 
Ono) YER OE OR POR 1 Tp 
I. INOS, A kind of ruftic air amongſt the ancient Greeks 3 
they had alſo a funeral air of the ſame name, which anſwers to 
what the Latins called nznia. The one ſay that the linos was 
invented in Agypt; others attribute its invention to the Eubeian 
linus. — 5 | 
LIVELY, In Italian vivace: This word denotes a gay, quick, 
animated movement, a bold execution, full of fire. = 
 LONGUE, Is, in our ancient muſic, a ſquare note with a 
tail on the right, thus Z]. It is ordinarily equal to four two- 


timed meaſures, that is, two breves; ſometimes it is equal to 
three according to the mode. (Vide Mode.) Ro 7 
Muris, and his contemporaries, had longues of three kinds, 
viz. the perfect, the imperfect, and the double. The perfect 

Jongue has, on the right ſide, a tail deſcending =] or It is 


equal to three perfect times, and is itfelf called perfect, on ac- 
count, ſays Muris, of its numerical reference to the Trinity. 
The imperfe& longue is figured as the perfect, and is not diſtin- 
guiſhed but by the mode: It is called imperfe&, becauſe its 
courſe is not alone, and as it ought always to be preceded or 
followed by a breve. The double longue contains two equal 
times imperfect; it is figured as the fimple longue but with 
twice the bigneſs AMIE. Muris cites Ariſtotle to prove that 
this note is ndt belonging to church-muſic. | | 
At prefent, the word longue is the correlative of breve, (vide 
Breve) wherefore every note which precedes a breve, is 4 

ngue. „ 
TO LOOSEN, Is, on fleeve inſtruments, ſach as the violin; 
the violincello, &c. to remove the left hand from its natural po- 
fition, to advance it on a poſition higher, or more in ſharp. 
(Vide Pofition.) The compoſer dught to know the extent 
which the inftrument has, without looſening, fo that when it 
paſſes this extent, and loofens, that may be done in a practicable 
manner: | . 

LOURE, A kind of dance, whoſe air is rather flow, and is 
ordinarily marked by the meaſure 2 When each time beats 
three notes, the firſt is pointed, and that of the middle is ren- 
der'd a breve. Loure is the name of an ancient inſtrument, on 
which the air of the dance in queſtion was played. 

LOW, In muſic, fGignifies the ſame thing as grave, and this 
term is oppoſed to high and ſharp. We ſay alſo, that the tone 


* to low, that one fangs too low, that the found muſt be en- 
| | forced 
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forced lower. Low fignifies ſometimes alſo ſlowly, and in this 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to ſtrong, We ſay, to ſpeak low, to fing in 
low or baſs voice. He ſung or ſpoke ſo low, that it was with 
difficulty he was heard.” 5 

Loy again is uſed in the ſub-diviſion of the ſinging trebles, 
in ſpeaking of that of the two which is below the other; or to 
ſpeak in other words, low treble is a treble, whoſe diapaſon is 
below the ordinary medium. (Vide Treble.) 1 8 | 
LCTHIARY, A workman who makes violins, violincellos, 
and other ſimilar inſtruments. This word, which fignifies a maker 
of lutes, has been tranſmitted by Synecdoche to this kind of 
workmen, becauſe, formerly, the lute was the inſtrument moſt 
uſed in former times, and which were moſt made. 
 LYDIAN, The name of one of the modes of the Greek 
muſic, which was placed in the middle between the zolian and 
hyperdorian. It was called alfo ſometimes the barbarous mode, 
becauſe it bore the name of an Aftatic people, | ; 
Euclid diſtinguiſhes two lydian modes. The above, properly 
called fo, and another which he calls flat lydian, and which is the 
ſame with the æolian mode, at leaſt in regard to its fundamental, 
(Vide Mode.) | 
The character of the lydian mode was animated, ſtriking, 
ſorrowful however, pathetic, and proper for ſoftneſs, for which 
reaſon, Plato baniſhed it from his Republic. It is on this mode 
that Orpheus, it is ſaid, attracted the very beaſts, and with which 
Amphion built the walls of Thebes. It was invented, the one 
ſay, by Amphion, the ſon of Jupiter and Antiope; others, by 
Olympus, a Myſian, a deſciple of Marſias; others alſo, by Me- 
lampides; and Pindar ſays, that it was uſed, for the firſt time, at 
the marriage of Niobe. 


LVRIC, What belongs to the lyre: This epithet was for- 
merly given to the poetry made to be ſung and accompanied by 
the lyre, or cithara, by the ſinger, as odes and other ſongs, with 
the difference of the dramatic and theatrical poetry, which was 
accompanied with flutes by others, but at preſent it is applied 
contrariwiſe to the filly poetry of our opera's, and by extenſion, 
to the dramatic and imitative muſic of the theatre. (Vide Imi- 
dation. | 

 LYTIERSE, A ſong of the reapers amongſt the ancient Greeks, 


* 
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A, A ſyllable with which ſome muſicians ſol fa the mi B 
flat, as they ſol fa by fi the fa dieſis. | 
MACHICOTAGE. By this term is called, in church-muſic, 
certain additions and compoſitions of notes, which fill, by another 
diatonic courſe, the intervals of tierces and others. The name 
of this kind of air comes from that of the Ecclefiaſtics, called 
1 whieh formerly executed it after the children of the 
band. 18 | | 
 MADRIGAL, A piece of mufic well ſtudied and ingenious, 
which was very much in faſhion in Italy in the fixteenth age, 
and even at the beginning of the precedent, The madrigals 
were generally compoſed for the voice in five or fix parts, all 
forced, on account of the fugues and defigns with which theſe 
pieces were filled; but the organiſts compoſed and executed alſo 
the madrigals on the organ; and it is even pretended, that it was 
on this inftrument that the madrigal was invented. This kind of 
counter- point, which was ſubjected to very. rigorous laws, bore 
the name of magridaleſque ſtile, Many authors, for 5 ex- 
celled in it, have immortalized their names in the annals of art. 
Such were amongſt others, Luca Marentio, Luigi Preneſtino, 
Pomponio Nenna, Tommaſo Pecci, and particularly the famous 
Prince of Venola, whoſe madrigals, full of knowledge and tafte, 
were admired by all the maſters, and ſung by all the ladies. 
MAGADIZARE, Was, in the Greek muſic, to ſing in the 
octave, as the voices of men and women did naturally when 
united together ; wherefore the magadized airs were always anti- 
phonies. This word comes from magas, the bridge of an inſtru- 
ment, and by extenfion, an inſtrument with double chords, each 
aſcending to the octave by means of a bridge, as, at preſent, 
our harpfichords. x : 
MAGASIN, The Hötel de la Dependance of the opera at 
Paris, where the directors and other perſons employed in tlie 
opera houfe lodged, and in which is a little theatre, called alſo 
theatre, or theatre du magaſin, on which the firſt repetitions were 
made. This is the odeum of the French muſic. (Vide Odeum.) 
MAJOR. The intervals ſuſceptible of variation are called 
major, when they are ſo large as to be io without becoming 
falſe. ä | 
The intervals called perfect, ſuch as the octave, the fifth, and 
fourth, have no variation, and are only juſt, as ſoon as they are 
altered, they become fſalie. The other intervals may, without 


changing their names, and without ceaſing to be juſt, 8 9 Bi 
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certain difference: when this difference may be removed, they 
are major ; minors, when it may be added. | | 

Theſe variable intervals are five in number, viz. the ſemi-tone, 
the tone, the third, the fixth, and ſeventh. In regard to the 
tone and ſemi-tone, their difference from major to minor cannot 
be expreſſed in notes, but in numbers only. The major ſemi- 
tone is the interval of a minor ſecond, as from fi to ut, or 
from mi to fa, and its connection is from fifteen to ſixteen. The 
major tone is the difference of the fourth and fifth, and its con- 
nection is from eight to nine. | „ 

The three other intervals, viz. the third, the ſixth, and the 
ſeventh, always differ a ſemi- tone from major to minor, and theſe 
differences may be noted. Wherefore the minor third has one 
tone and a half, and the major third two tones. 

There are ſome other ſinatler intervals, as the dieſis and the 
comma, which may be diſtinguiſhed in leſs, minor, middle, 
major, and maxima; but as theſe intervals cannot be expreſſed 
but in numbers, theſe diſtinctions are uſeleſs in practice. 
M-ajor is alfo ſaid of a mode when the tierce of the tonic is 
major, and then the word mode often is only underſtood © To 
-paſs from major to minor.“ (Vide Mode.) 1 

MAR CH, A military air, which is played by inſtruments of 
war, and denotes the metre and cadence of the drums, which is 
properly the maren. 0 
 Chardin ſays, that in Perſia, when they are deſirous of build - 
ing houſes, flattening a piece of ground, or making ſome other 
expeditious work, which requires a quantity of hands, they aſ- 
ſemble together the inhabitants of one quarter, that they may 
labour with the ſound of the inſtruments; and that, by this 
means, the work may be tranſacted with much greater zeal and 
quickneſs, than if the inſtruments were not uſed, 
The Marechal de Saxe has ſhewn, in his reveries, that the 
effect of the drums was not bounded by a vain noiſe without 
utility, but that, according as the movement was more lively 
or ſlower, they naturally tranſported the ſoldier to preſs or 
ſlacken his pace; we may alſo ſay, that the airs of the marches 
fhould have different characters, according to the occaſion wherein 
they were uſed; and this is what they ought to have reflected 
on to a certain point, when they were diſtinguiſhed and di- 
verſified, one for the aſſembling together, another for the march, 
another for the charge, &c. &c. But it would have anſwered 
very well if they had profited by this principle as much as 
they might have done. They have, till now, confined them- 
ſelves to the compofing of tunes which might make the metre 
be felt, and the beating of the drum be clearly heard. The 


airs of marches allo very often are deficient in that particular. 
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The French troops having few military inſtruments for the 
infantry, except the fifes and drums, have alſo very few marches, 
and the greateſt part very badly compoſed ; but there are ſome 
admirable in the German armies, 75 | ET 
As an example of the concord and tune of the march, I 
have given the firſt part of chat of the French muſqueteers. 


March of the Muſqueteers of the King of France. 


9 L 
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There axe only the infantry and light cavalry which have 
marches amongſt the troops. The tymbals of the cavalry have 
no fixed march ; the trumpets have only one tone almoſt unitorm, 
and ſome flouriſhes. On 6 
" MARTELLEMENT. A kind of grace in the French fing- 
ing. When diatonically deſcending from one note on another by 
2 trill, we enforce the ſaund of the firſt note on the frond, 
falling immediately on that ſecond note, by a ſingle turn of the 
voice, that is called forming a martellement, 

MAXIMUM. We call the interval miximum, that which is 
greater than the major of the ſame kind, and which cannot be 
marked ; for if it could be marked, it would not be called maxi- 


mum, but ſuperfluous. | | 

The ſemi-tone maximum forms the difference of the minor 
ſemi-tone and the major tone, and its connection is from twenty - 
five to twenty-ſeven. There would be between the ut dieſis, and 


the re, a ſemi-tone of that kind, if all the ſemi-tones were not 
rendered equal, or ſuppoſed ſuch by the government, T1 
lb cet Wh 1 TALE" TIM a 
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The defis maximum is the difference between the minor tone 
and ſemi-tone maximum, in reference from 243 to 250. . 
Laſtfy, The eomma maximum; or comma of Pythagoras, is 
the quantity by which is made the difference between the two 
terms neareſt to each other, by the progreſſion of fifth, and by a 
progreffion by octaves; that is, the exceſs of the twelfth fifth 
fi dieſis, on the ſeventh oftave ut, and this exceſs, in the refer- 
ence of 524288 and 531441, is the difference which the govern- 
ment eauſes to be null. "A 

MAXIM, Is a note made in a long horizontal ſquare, with a 
tail on the right fide in this manner i. which is equal to 


eight two-timed meaſures, viz, two longues, and ſometimes three, 
according to the mode. (Vide Mode.) This kind of note is no 
Jonger uſed, ſince the meaſures are ſeparated by bars, and the 
length or continuities of ſounds are marked with ties. (Vide 
Meaſure. ) „„ . 
MEASURE, The diviſion of the duration or time into ſeveral 
equal parts, long enough for the ear to catch and ſubdivide their 
quantity, and ſhort enough for the idea of the one not to he 
— 55 before the return of the other, and for its equality to be 
wc | | | 5 
Each of theſe equal parts is alſo called meaſure; they are ſub- 
divided into other aliquots, called times, and which are marked 
by equal motions of the hand or foot. (Vide To beat Time.) 
The equal duration of each time or meaſure is filled by feveral 
notes, which paſs quicker or {lower in proportion to their num- 
ber, and to which different figures are given to make their diffe- 
rent durations. (Vide Power of the Notes.) | 
Many, conſidering the progreſs of our mufic, imagine the 
meaſure to be a new invention, becauſe it was once negleQed, 
Bat on the contrary, the ancients not only practiſed the meaſure, 
but even gave it rules very ſevere, and founded on principles 
which ours know nothing of. In effect, to ſing without mea- 
ſure, is not to ſing; and the ſentiment of the meature, not being 
lefs natural than that of the intonation, the invention of theſe 
two things could riot be made ſeparately. | 
The meaſure of the Greeks was confined to their language. 
It was poetry which gave it to muſic : the meaſures of the one 
anfwered to the feet of the other. Proſe could Hot have been 
meaſured in muſic. Amongſt us, it is quite contrary ; the little 
profody of our languages cauſes the power of the notes in our 
atrs to determine the quantity of the ſyllables: it is on the me- 
lody that we are obliged to ſcan our diſcourſe. We do not even 
perceive whether what we fing is proſe or verſe: our poetry 
Having no feet, our vocal muſic has no mealure, The air * 
O | anc 
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and the 2 RD obeys. The meaſure fell into oblivion; tho” 


the intonation. was always cultivated, when, after the victories of 
the Barbarians the language changed their character, and loſt 
their harmony. It is not ſurpriſing, that the metre, which ſerved 
to expreſs the meaſure of the poetry, ſhould be neglected in thoſe. 
times, when it was no longer felt, and when verſe was ſung leſs 
than proſe. The people, at that time, knew hardly any other 
amuſement than the ceremonies of the church, no other muſic 
than that of their devotions; and, as this muſic did not require 
a regularity of rhyme, that part was at length entirely forgotten. 
Gui marked his muſic with points, which did not expreſs different 
quantities; and the invention of notes was e ſince the 
time of that author. 

This invention of different powers of notes is generally attri- 
buted to Jean de Muris, about the year 1330. But P. Merſenne 
denies it with reaſon; and one muſt have never read the writings of 
that canon, to ſuſtain an opinion which they ſo clearly refute. 
He not only compares the powers which the notes had before 
him to thoſe which were given them in his time, and, which he 
does not pretend to be the author of, but he even ſpeaks of the 
meaſure, and fays that the moderns, that is, his contemporaries, 
nunc moroſa multum utuntur menſuri, which evidently ſuppoſes 
that the meaſure, and, conſequently, the power of the notes, 
were known and uſed before him. "Thoſe who would with to 
enter a more extenſive ſearch where that part of muſic was in the 
time of that author, - ſhould conſult his manuſcript treatiſe, in- 
titled, Speculum Muſicæ, which is in the king of France's li- 
brary, numero 7207, page 280. 

The firſt who gave the notes any rules of quantity, were more 
attentive to the powers, or relative durations of theſe notes, 
than to the meaſure itſelf, or to the character of the movement; 
ſo that before the diſtinetion of the different meaſures, there 
were notes of, at leaſt, five different powers, viz. The maximum, 
the longue, the breve, the ſemi-breve, and minime, which may 
be ſeen at their articles. What there is of certainty, 1s, that all 
theſe different powers are found, and even more, in the manu— 
ſcripts of Machault, without finding therein any ſign of meaſure, 

In the end, the connection in power of one of "thoſe notes to 
the other, depended on the time, the prolation, and mode. By 
the mode was determined the connection of the maximum with 
the longue, or of the longue with the breve; that of the longue 
with the breve, or of the breve with the ſemi-breve; and by 
prolation, that of the breve with the ſemi-breve, or of the ſemi- 
breve with the minor. (Vide Mode, Prolation, Time.) In ge- 


neral, all theſe different modifications may be connected with 
3 
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the double or triple meaſure, that is, with the divifin of each 


'>»pdwcr into two or three equal times. 


3 Phis method of expreſſing the time or meaſure of the notes 
hehanged entirely düring the courſe of rhe laſt age. As ſoon as it 
was the cuſtom to encloſe each meaſure within two bars, it was 
thabſolutely neceſſary to profcribe all the kinds of notes which en- 
g eloſed were meaſufes. Its meafure became clearer, the partitions 
Better ordered, and the execution eaſier, which was: very neceſ- 
F fury to compentate for the difficulties wliieh muſię acquired in 
becoming evety day more compoſed. I have ſeen excellent mu- 
„ cians very much embarraſſed to execute in meaſure the trios of 
Orlando aud Claudin, compolers in the time of Henry III. of 
France. e ee e 1h the neee : 
. Till that time the triple bad paſted as. the moſt perfe& ; but at 
length the double tock the aſcendant, and the fix; or four - timed 
\ ieafore' Was rakeri-as the baſe, of all abe telt. Moreover, the 
four timed meaſyte is always reſolved intd one of two times, 
*whereforey it is property: to the double meaſure that all the rely. 
are contected at leaſt in regatd to the powers of the notes, and 
ir 15-6f thE meaſures. 10 ne POL - Ot the Nes, * x a 

Airſteac then of maximums, longues, breves, ſemi- bre ves, & c. 
8 re ſubſtituted minus, crotchets, demi cnothets, double and 
itriple derhi-erotchets;'&c. Which were all taken in à ſub-double. 
diviſion, ſo that every kind of note was preciſely equal to the 
Half of 'the:pregedent, © A diviſion elearly inſufficient, fince the 
ttiple meaſure being preſerved, as well as the! double or quad 
rüple, and ever time being diviſible, asl evety meaſure into a 
fa -doubletor ub- triple power, at the will of the compoſer, it 
Was neceſſary to aſſigu, ort ratker, preſerve to the notes, diviſions 

Nee ed to theſe two caloulationsg . | 

ehe muficians ſdon found out the error; but, inſtead of eſtas ' 


— 


büſhisg a riew-divifion, they endeavoured. to-ſupply that by ſome 
bew invented fign; wherefore, not being able to: diyide:a-minum 
into chte erunl parts, they were contented! with writing three 
crotehets, adding the cypher three on that of the middle, This 
eypher itfelf, at laſt, Appraped too troubleſome for them, and to. 
k; Fa ſufer net 10 thoſs whotread/theige Muff, tliey have taken 
ee eee e 5 ſe rhat to 
Undw if ches diviſion is double,” ar ariple, we ane noother ſtep, 
to take rhag do count the notes, or guess %, . 
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Of alt theſe meaſures there are three which are called fimples 


(becauſe. they have only a ſingle cypher or ſign, viz. the 2 or E- 


; Ae 4 and the C, or four Ties All the reſt; which are called | 
uble,'take their denomination and figns from chis laſt; or from 


the round note which fills it. This is the rule. 

The inferior cypher denotes a number of notes of equal: powers 
forming together, the duratien;of: a ſemi-breve,* or a four · time 
meaſure. The ſuperior .cypher he wa ho- many of thoſe ſame ndtes 
are neceſſary to fill each meaſure of the air we are ta write. 

| By this rule, we ſee that three minums are neceſſary to fill a 


meaſure with the ſign So. two crotchets for that with the fign 2 


three demi - eroteheta for that with the ſign 5, Kc. All, chis con- 
fuſion of cvphers is ill: underſtood 3 for Why. is this connection of 
ſo many different meaſures to that of four 1 which is ſa 
little like them or why. this connection of ſo; many: * 
notes to a crotchet, whoſe: duration is ſo little determined? If 
all theſe ſigns are 1 0 to mark ſo many different kinds of 
meaſures, there are a great deal too many: anf if they are 
expreſs the different degrees of movements, there are not enouy h; - 
tance, independant; of ofthe nature of the; meaſure and diviſton of 
times, we axe almoſt alway$r -conftrained to add a word at the 
beginning of an air to determine its time. | 

here are really no more than two kinds of meaſuren3in our 
| muſic} viz. of two and of three equal times; but as each time, 
as. well as each meaſure, may be divided i into two or three equal 
parts, this. makes. ai ſuh-divifion, which gives four kinds of mea- 
ſure in all: We have no more. 

We: might, however, add a fifth, by combining the two firſt 
ina WFP of two unequal times; the one compaſed of two. 
notes, and the other of three, We may find, in this meaſure, 
dars Fery well cadlenced, which it would 0 mark by 
an Rama: meaſure. 4 here. give, an example. mm 
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* 
The Sieur Adolphats made, at Genes, in 1750, an Eſſay of 
this Meaſure, in the grand orcheſtra, in the air ſe la ſorte mi 


condanna, of his opera d' Ariane. This piece ſucceeded, and was 


plauded. In ſpite of that, I do not find that his example has, 

been followed. 3 
MEDIANT, Is the chord or note which divides into. two 
thirds the intervals of fifth, which is found between the tonic 
and dominant. The one of theſe thirds is major, the other 
| | | : minor; 
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minor; and it is their relative poſition which determines the 
mode, When the major third is in flat, that is, between the 
mediant and tonic, the mode is major; when the major third is 
in ſharp, and the minor in flat, the mode is minor. (Vide Mode, 


A . 


Tonic, Dominant.) e 1 CN 
MEDIATION, A parting of each verſe in a pſalm into two 
diviſions : the one ſung by one ſide of the band, and the other 
by. the other, in catholic churches TT ITT OS 
MEDIUM, That fituation of the voice which is equally diſtant 
from from flat and ſharp. The higher is more ſtriking, but it 
is always forced; the baſs is grave and majeſtic, - but it is more 
rough. A pleaſing medium, in which we ſuppoſe a certain lati- 
tude, gives the be K formed ſounds the moſt MS and ſtrikes 
the ear much more agreeably. (Vide Sound.) - 
MEDLEY, One of the parts of the ancient melopœa, called 
agoge by the Greeks, which conſiſted in interplacing, and pro- 
perly mixing, the modes and genera. . (Vide Melopces.) Es 
MELODY, A ſucceſſion of ſounds, ſo ordered, according to 
the laws of rhyme and modulation, that it forms a ſenſation 
agreeable to the ear. The vocal melody is called air, the inſtru- 
mental, ſymphony, _ ee 2 eh MER Ro 8 
The idea of rhyme enters neceſſarily into that of melody, an 
air is an air no longer than it is meaſured; the ſame ſucceſſion 
of ſounds may receive as many characters, as many different 
melodies, as it can be differently ſcann'd; and the ſmalleft 
change of the power of the notes can disfigure this ſame ſuccef- 
fion, ſo far as to render it dubious. Wherefore the melody is 
nothing by itſelf: it is the meaſure which determines it, and 
there is no air without its time. We ought not then to compare 
melody with harmony, an abſtraction made from the meaſure in 
each; for it is eſſential to the one, and not to the other, 
Melody has reference to two different principles, according to 
the manner in which we conſider it. Taken in the connection 
of ſounds, and by the rules of the mode, it has its principle in 
harmony; fince it is an harmonic analyſis which gives the de- 
grees of the gamut, the chords of the mode, and the laws of the 
modulation, the only elements of ſinging. According to this 
principle, the whole force of melody is bounded to the flattering 
the ear by agreeable ſounds, as one flatters the eye by agreeable 
concords of colours ; but when taken as'an art of imitation, by 
which the mind may be affected with different images, the heart 
moved by different ſentiments, the paſſions excited or calmed, 
in a word, moral effect be operated, which ſurpaſs the immediate 
empire of the ſenſe, another principle muſt be ſought for it, for 
we ſee no one taken, by which the harmony alone, and what- 


ever comes from it, can affect us thus. 
What 
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What is this frrond principte ? fr is in nature as well: a8 the 
fiſt, bat to diſcover it therein, a more Nice obſervation is neeeſ- 
Gary, the” More fimple,. and a greater ſenſibility in the obſerver. 
Tas principle . is the fame which makes the tone of the voice 
vary when we ſpeak, according to the things we ſay, and the 
movements we afe-in ſpeaking. It is the accent of the language 
which determines the melody in each nation; it is the accent 
which makes us ſpeak while ſinging, and-ſpeak with more vr lefs 
energy, - according as the language has mere or leſs accent. 
"That, whole aceent. is moſt exprefſed, ſhould produce a melody 
more lively and more paſſionate, That which has little or ns 
meeent, can have only a cold and languiſbing melody, without 
_ charatter or expreffion. - Herein are the true principles: As. 
as we leave them, and attempt to ſpeak of the power of mu 

en the human heart, we fhall A uninte eglblyy—we fh. al 
een e . 

If muſic paints only by melody, and receives from thence. its 
whole foree, it foltors, that every mulic, which does not fing, 
however harmonious it may be, is not an imitative muſic ;- and 
not being able either to touch or- paint with its beautiful eon- 
cords, ſoon fatigues the ear, and always leaves the heart in a 
Mate of-coldnefs. - It follows alſo, that in ſpite of the diverfity of 
Parts which harmony has introduced, and which at prefent are 

much abuſed, that as ſoon as two melodies are heard at the 
Fame time, they efface each other, and are of no effect, however 
Deautiful each of them may be ſeparately; from whence we 
may judge. with what taſte the French compoſers have intro- 
duced in their operas, the uſe of making an air of accompani- 
ment ſerve in the place of a chorus ; or another air, Which is as 
if they had taken into their heads to make two diſcourſes at the 
ſame time, to 35 a > mm force to their 2 een 
Unity of Melod 

MELODIOUS. Whatever produces' a melody: Melodious, 
in general, is ſaid of — n, nee voices, Tweet and 
pleating airs, &c, 

MELOPOEA.- This was, in ancient mußte, the regular uſe 
of all the harmonic parts: that is, the art or rules of the com- 
poſition of an air, the Practice and effect of which was called 
melod 
The ancients had Hifferent malen for the method of eontuRting 
their airs by conjeint degrees, disjoint, or mixed, in aſcending 
or falling. We find many in Ariftoxenes, which all depend on 
this principle, that in every harmonie ſyſtem, the third or fourth 
ſound after the fundamental, ought always to ſtrike its fourth or 


fifth, according as the terrachords are "GE ; or disjoint, a 
difference 
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difference which renders a mode authentic or plagal, at the pleas 
ſure of the compoſer. This collection of all the rules is called 
melopaer. - - ö : Pe pots, 2 5 
The melopœa is compoſed of three parts, viz. the priſe, lepſis, 

which teaches the muſician in what extent of the voice he ought 
to eſtabliſh his diapaſon; the medley, mixis, according to which 
he unites or mixes properly the genera, or the modes; and the 
uſe, chreſes, which is ſub- divided into three other parts. The 
firſt, called euthia, directs the courle of the air, the which is, 
either direct from flat to ſharp, or changed from ſharp to flat; 
or mixt, that is, compoſed of each. The ſecond, called'agoge, 
moves alternatively by disjoint degrees in aſcending, and conjoint 
in deſcending, or the contrary; The third, called pettela, by 
which he diſcerns and picks out the ſounds to be rejected, thoſe 
to be admitted, and thele to be uſed moſt frequently. | 
Ariftides Quintilian divides the whole melopœa into three 
kinds, which are conneQed* with as many modes, taking this laſt 
name in a new ſenſe. The firſt kind was the hypatoides, called 
ſo from the chord hypate, the principal or moſt baſs, becauſe 
the air, directing only the flat ſounds, was aot at a diſtance trom 
that chord, and this air was proper to the tragic mode. The 
ſecond kind was the meſoides, from meſe; the chord of the mid- 
dle, becauſe the air reigned on the middling ſounds, and this an- 
ſwered to the nomic mode; conſecrated to Apollo. The third 
was called netoides, from nete, the laſt or higheſt chord: its air 
was extended only on the ſharp ſounds, and conſtituted the di- 
thyrambic or bacchic mode. Theſe modes had others, which 
were ſubordinate to them, and varied the melopœa; ſuch as the 
erotic or amorous, the comic, and encomiac deſtined to praiſes: 
All theſe modes, being proper to excite or calm certain paſſions, 
had great influence on the manners, and by a reference to this 
influence; the melopœa was again divided into three genera, viz. 
the ſyſtaltic, or that which inſpired tender and affecting paſſions, 
the ſorrowful, arid thoſe capable of engaging the heart, according 
to the ſenſe of the Greek word. Secondly; the diaſtaltic, or 
that which was proper to expreſs noble ſentiments, in exciting 
joy, courage, magnanimity. Thirdly, the euchaſtic, which was 
between the other two, and which reſtored the foul to a ſtate of 
tranquility. The firſt kind of melopœa was convenient for 
amorous poetry, ſorrows, bewailings, aud other ſimilar expreſſions; 
The ſecond was ſuitable for tragedics, warlike airs, and heroic 

ſubjects. The third to hymns, praiſes, or inſtructions. | 
MELOS, Sweetneſs of ſinging. It is difficult to diſtinguiſh, 
in the Greek authors, the fenie of the word melos from that af 
melody. Plato; in his Protagoras; places the melos in ſimple 
diicourſe, and tcems to underſtand by it the tune of the word. 
P p The 
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The melos appears to be that by which the melody was rendered 
agreeable, This word is derived from is, Honey. 

MESIS, The name of the ſharpeſt chord of the ſecond tetra- 
chord among the Greeks, (Vide Meſon.) | 

Meſe ſiguifies middle, and this name was given to that chord, 
not, as the Abbe Bropard fays, becauſe it is common between 
tbe two octaves of the ancient ſyſtem, for it hore that name he- 
fore this ſyſtem had acquired that extent; but becauſe it formed 
preciſely the middle between the two firft tetrachorts, of which 
this ſyſtem was then compoſed. 

VISO IDES, A kind of melopœa, whoſe airs always were 
directed on the middle chords, which were allo called the meſoi- 
des of the meſis, or tetrachord meſon. | 

MESOIDES, Middle ſounds, or ſounds taken in che diem 
of the ſyſtem. (v ide Melopœa.) “ 

MESON, A name givem by the Greeks to their freond tetra- 
chord, beginning to reckon by flat; and this is alſo the name by 
which each of theſe four chords is diſtinguithed trom thoſe which 
correſpond to them in the other tetrachords. So, in that I am 
ſpeaking of, the firſt chord was called hy pate-meſon; the ſecond, 
parhypate- melon; the third, lichanos-meſon, or me. on-diatonos z, 5 
and the fourth, meſis. (Vide Syſtem.) 

- Melon is the genitive plural of meſis, middle, becauſe the te- 
trachord meſon is placed in the middle between the firſt and third: 
or rather, becauſe the chord meſis gives its name to 0 tetra- 
chord, whole ſharp extremity is. formed. DES 
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La Nete hyperbolcon | f 
Sol Hyperboleon diatonos een hyperl.oleon. 
Fa Trite hyperboleon * . 
8 Nete diezeugmenon — Synaphe ou conjunction. 
5 F Re { Diezeugmenon diatonos |} Þ © | 
= | | 
: | — au ee ION Tetrachord diazengmenon.| 
Eur ynnemenon diatonos a 
ET. Trite iyunemenon 4 | 
* To Param efis — — „ 
Si bemol Trite ſyunemenon Diazeuxis ou disjunction. 
© | La Mefis — — , 
3 * eee ee 608 | Tertrachord tan 
- a irhypate melon — — | 
= Mi Hypate meſon — — 22 ou conjunction. 
Re Hypaton diatonos — — 8 | 1 
Ut Parbypate hypaton — Tetrachord bypaton. N 
Si Hypute hypaton — — N 
La Proflambanomenos 
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' MESOPYCNI, By this name the ancients i in the 
confined genera, the ſecond ſound of each tetrachord, The 


 dounds meſopycni were five in number. (Vide Sound, Syſtem, 


Tetrachord.) 
METRIC, The metric meaſure, according to Ariſtides Quin- 


tilian, is the part of muſic, in general, which has, as its object, 


the letters, ſyllables, feet, verſes, and the poem. And there 1s 
this difference lerween the metric and rhymic, that the firſt 1s 
only uſed in the form of the verſes, and the ſecond in that of 
the feet which compoſe them, which can be applied even to the 
proſe. From whence it follows, that the modern languages may 
even have a metric muſic, ſince they have a poeſv, but not a 
rhymic muſic, becauſe their poeſy has no direction by feet. 


{Vide Rhyme.) 


MI, The third of the fix ſyllables invented by Gui Aretin, to 
name he notes when the words are not joined to the mufic. 
(Vide E ſi mi, Gamut.) 

MINIME, We call interval winime, or leſſer, that which is 
leſs than the minor of the ſame kind, and which cannot be 
marked, for if it could be, it would not be ſtiled minime, but 
diminiſned. N 


The minime ſemi-tone is the difference between the ſemi-tone 


maximum, and the middle, in reference from 125 to 128. 
(Vide Semi-tone.) | 

MINIME, In connection a the duration or time, is, ia 
ancient muſic, the note which at preſent we call minum. (Vide 
Power of the Notes. ) 

MINIME REST, A ſilence equivalent te a crotchet, and 
which i is marked by a bent ſtroke approaching to the figure of 7, 
a cypher, but turned in a contrary ſenſe, in this fart, 1. (Vide 
Silence, Notes.) 

MINOR, A name borne by certain intervals, when they are ſinall 
enough to be ſo without becoming falſe, (Vide Major, Iaterval. ) 

Minor | is alſo ſaid of the mode, when the third of the tonic 


is minor, (Vide Mode.) 


MINUM, Is the name of a note, which 1s equal to two 
crotchets, or 'the half of a ſemi-breve. (Vide Notes.) 

MIXIS, MEDLEY, One of the parts of the ancient melo- 
ꝓœa, by which the compoler learns. to combine properly the in- 


tervals, and. to diſtribute the genera and modes according to the 


character of the air which he has propoſed to form. (Vide Me- 


Jopœa.) 


MIXO- LYDIAN, The name af one of the modes of ancient 
muſic, called otherwile hyper-dorian. (Vide this word.) The 
mixo-lydian mode was the ſharpeſt of the ſeven, to which Pto- 
"uo had reduced all thoſe of the Greek muſic. 1 
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This mode is affecting, paſſionate, ſuitable to the greater 


movements, and, by that means, to tragedy itſelf. Ariſtoxenes 


aſſures us, that Sappho was the inventreſs of it; but Plutarch 
ſays, that ſome ancient tables attribute it to Pyroclides. He 


alſo ſays, that the Argians puniſhed the firſt that uſed it, and 
who had introduced in muſic the uſe of ſeven chords, that is, a 
tonic on the ſeventh chord. 


MIXT, We call mixt, or connexed modem. 4 in church muſic, 
the airs * extent exceeds their oQave, and enters from one 


| mode into another, partaking, by this means, from the authentic 


and the plagal. This medley i is compoſed of equal modes, as of 


the firſt tone with the ſecond; of the third with the fourth; in 


a word, of the plagal with In authentic, and reciprocally. 


MOBILE, The two middle chords of each tetrachord were 
called mobile chords in the Greek muſic, becauſe they accorded 
differently according to the genera, with the difference of the 
two extreme chords, which, never varying, were called ſtable 
chords. (Vide Tetrachord, Genus, Sound.) 

MODE, The regular diſpoſition of an air and its accompa- 


niment, in relation to certain principal ſounds, on the which a 


piece of muſic is conſtituted, and which are called the eſſential 


chords of the mode. 


The mode differs from the tone, in that the banner denotes 


oniy the chord, or place of the ſyſtem which ought to ſerve as a 


baſe to the air, and the mode determines the third, and modefies 
the whole ſcale on this fundamental ſound. 

Our modes are not founded on any charaQeriftic ſaniwent, 
like thoſe of the ancients, but only on our harmonic ſyſtem, 
The chords eſſential to the mode are three in number, and form 


together a perfect concord. Firſt, the tonic, which is the fun- 


damental chord of the tone and mode. (Vide Tone and Tonic.) 
Secondly, the dominant in the fifth of the tonic. (Vide Domi- 
nant.) Thirdly, the mediant, which conſtitutes the mode pro- 
erly, and which 3 is in the third of the ſame tonic. 
As this third may be of two kinds, there are two different 


modes. When the mediant forms a major third with the tonic, 


the mode i is major; it is minor when the third is minor. 
The major mode is immediately engendered by the reſonance 

of the ſonorous body, which renders the major third of the fun- 

damental ſound; but the minor mode is not given by nature: 


it is found only by analogy and variations, I his is true in the 


ſyſtem of Mont. Tartini, as well as in that of Monſ. Rameau. 
This laſt author, in his different ſucceilive works, has explained 
that origin of the minor mode 1n different methods, no one of 


which has contented his interpreter M. D' Alembert. For which 


reaſon, D*Alembect founds that ſame origin on another principle, 
_ 
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which I cannot diſplay better than by tranſcribing the ve 
terms of that great geometrician. In the air ut mi ſol, which 
« conſtitutes the major mode, the ſounds mi and ſol are ſuch, 
that the principal ſound ut makes them both ſound, but the 
vs ſecond found mi does not make fal ſound, which 1s only its 
“ minor third. | | 
Moreover, let us ſuppoſe, that in the place of this ſound mi, 
© we place between ut and fol another ſound, which has, as well 
e as the ſound ut, the property of making ſol reſaund, and which, 
% however, is different from ut; this ſound, which we ſeek for, 
* ought to be ſuch,.as to have for major ſeventeenth the found 
c ſol, or one of the octaves of ſol; conſequently, the ſought 
* found ſhould be in the major ſeventeenth below ſol, or, which 
« js the ſame thing, in the major third below the ſame ſound 
* fol. Moreover, the ſound mi being in minor third below ſol, 
and the major third being a ſemi-tone greater than the minor, 
it follows, that the ſound we .ſeek will be a ſemi-tone lower 
* than the mi, and will conſequently be mi B flat. This new 
arrangement, ut, mi B flat, fol, in which the ſounds ut and 
„mi B flat, each make ſol reſound, without ut making mi B flat 
* reſound, is not, in reality, as perfect as the firſt arrangement 
* ut, mi, fol; becauſe, in the one, the two ſounds mi and ſol 
* are each engendered by the principal ſound ut, whereas, in the 
ce other, the ſound mi B flat is not engendered by the ſound ut; 
« but this arrangement ut mi B flat ſol, is ſo diftated by na- 
4 ture, tho! leſs immediately than the firſt, and, in effect, ex- 
«© perience proves that the ear is but little accommodated to 
. | | a) 3 
& Tn the courſe ut, mi B flat, ſol, ut, it is evident, that- the 
e third of ut to mi B flat is minor, and ſuch is the origin of the 
#* genus or mede called minor,” N 
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The mode being once determined, all the ſounds of the gamut 
take a relative or fundamental name, and proper to the place 
which they hold in that mode, Here are all the names of the 
notes in relation to their mode, taking the octave of ut as an 
example of the major mode, and that af la of the minor, 


* . 


Major | 
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Major Ut re mi fa fol Ia 5 ut 
Minor La ſi ut re m1 fa ſo] 12 
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We muſt take notice, that when the ſeventh note is only in a 
femi-tone of the octave, that is, when it forms the major third 
of the dominant, as the ſi natural in major, or the ſol dieſis in 
minor, then that ſeventh note is called a ſenſible note, becauſe it 
expreſles the tonic, and makes the tone felt. 

Not only each degree takes the name ſuitable to it, but each 
znterval i is determined in relatien to the mode; e are the 
rules eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe : Firſt, The ſecond note ought 
x0 form a major ſecond on the tonic, rho. fourth, and dominant, 
z juſt fourth and fifth, and this equally in the two mates. 

Secondly, In the major mode, the mediant or third, the fixth 
and' ſeventh of rhe tonic ought always to be major: this is the 
character of the mode. For this ſame reaſon, theſe three inter- 
vals ought to be minor in the minor mode; however, as we muſt 
perceive therein the ſenfible nate, which cannot he done without 
z falſe relation, whilſt the fixth note remains minor; this cauſes 
exceptions, to which we muſt pay attention in the courſe; of 
barmony and finging; but the cleff with its tranſpoſitions muſt 
always g give all the ed intervals by connection with the 
tonic, according to the nature of the mode: We may find at the 
word cleff a general rule for it. | 

As all the natural chords of the octave of ut give, in relation 
to that tonic, ail the intervals preſcribed for the major mode, 
and as it is the fame thing with the octave of la for the minor 
mode, the precedent example, which | have. propoſed my for the 
names of the notes, ought to ſerve alto as formula for the rule of 
intervals in each mode. 

This rule is not, as might be believed, eſtabliſhed on principles 


' purely arbitrary; it has its foundation in the harmonic generation, 


at leaſt to a certain point. 

If you give the perfect concord major to the tonic, the domi- 
ant, and fub- dominant, you will have all the ſounds of the 
atomic ſcale for the major mode. To have that of the minor 

mode, leaving alwa s the major third to the dominant, give the 
minor 
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minor third to the two other concords. Such is the analogy of 
the mode. | ; ny Conn 
As this medley of major and minor concords introduces, into 
the minor mode, a fallte relation between the ſixth note and the 
fenſible, we ſometimes give, to avoid this falſe relation, a major 
third to the fourth note in aſcending, or the minor third to the 
dominant in deſcending, particularly by variation; but in that 


caſe there are exceptions. | 2 
There are properly only two modes, as we have juft ſeen; 
but as there are twelve fundamental ſounds, which give as 
many tones in the ſyſtem, and as each of theſe tones is ſuſceptible 
of the major and minor modes, we may compoſè in twenty-four 
modes or methods. There are even thirty-four poſſible in the 
method of marking the notes, but in prattice we exclude ten, 
which, in reality, are only the repetition of ten others, under 
relations much more difficult, where all the chords wouid change 
their names, and wherein we ſhould, with difficulty, know our 
ſituation. Such are the major modes on the dieſis'd notes, and 
the minor modes on the B's flat. So, inſtead of compoſing in 
ſol dieſis major third, you will compoſe in la B ffat, which gives 
the ſame touches ; and inſtead of compoſing in re B flat minor, 
you will take ut diefis by the ſame calculatron, viz. to avoid on 
one fide an F double dieſis, which would become a. G natural, 
and on the other a B double, which would become a natural A. 
We do not always remain in the tone, or the mode, by which 
we begin an air, but, whether for expreſſion, or for variety, we 
change the tone and mode, according to harmonic analogy, 
Teturhing; however, always to that, which he has mads to be 
firſt heard, which is called to modulate, _ e 
From thence ariſes a new diſtinction of the mode in pri neipal 
and relative: the principal is that by which the piece begins and 
finiſhes ; the relatives are thoſe which aye intermixt with the. 
principal in the courſe of the modulation. (Vide Modulation.) 
The Sieur Blainville, an eminent muſician of Paris, propoſed, 


In E751, the attempt of a third mode, which he calks mixt mode, 
becauſe it partakes in the modulation of the two others, or Is 


rather compoſed of them; a medley which the Author does not 
look upon as inconvenient,” but rather as an advantage, and 2 
fource of variety, and of liberty in the airs and harmony. | 

This new mode not being given by the analyſis of three con- 
cords, as the two others, is not determined, like them, by har- 


monies eſſential to the mode, but by arr entire gamut, which is 


ſuitable to it, as well in aſcending as falling; ſo that in pur' 
two modes the gamut is given by the concords, and in the mixt 


nwde, the concords are given by the gamut. 
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The formula of this gamut is in the aſcendant and deſcendatit 
ſueceſſion of the following notes: 
Mi, fa, ſol, la, ſi, ut, re, mi, 
whoſe eſſential difference, in regard to the melody, is in the po- 
ſition of the two ſemĩi- tones; the firſt of which is found between 


the tonic, and the ſecond note; ; and the other between the fifth 
and ſixth; and, in regard to harmony, i in that which it bears on 


the tonic minot third in beginnings and major in Milling; as 


may be ſeen, 


Gamut and Accompaniment of the mixt Mode of Mr. Blainville, 
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In the accompaniment of this gamut, as well in aſcendmg or. 
falling, as it was given by that author, and executed in the ſpi— 
ritual concert the goth of May, 1751. 

It is objected to the Sieur de Blainville, that his mode has 
neither concord, eſſential chord, or cadence ſuitable to it, and 


awhich diſtinguiſhes tutficiently major or minor. He anſwers to 


this, that the difference of his mode is leſs in harmony than mclody, 


and leſs in the mode than even in the modulation; that it is diſtin- 


guiſhed in its beginning from the major mode by its minor third, 
and in its end from the minor mode by its plagal cadence. To which 
we anlwer, that a modulation which is not excluſive is not 
ſufficient to eftabliſh a mode, that its own is inevitable in the two 
other modes, particularly in the minor; and, in regard to its 
plagal cadence, that it las neceſſarily a place in the ſame minor 
mode every time that we paſs from the concord of the tonic to 
that of the dominant, as that was formerly practiſed even on the 
finals in the plagal modes, and in the tone of the fourth, From 
whence it is concluded, that his mixt mode is leſs a peculiar kind, 
than a new denomination with methods for intermixing and 
combining the major and minor modes, as ancient as barmony, 


practiſed in every age: and that appears ſo true. that even in 


beginning his gamut, the author neither dares to give the ſifth or 
Gxth to his tonic, for fear of determining a tonic in minor mode 
by the firſt, or a mediant in major mode by the ſecond. He 
leaves an equivocation in not filling his concord. 128 
But whatever objection may be made againſt the mixt mode, 
whole name is more rejected than its practice, this will not hinder 
the malter, with which the author eſtabliſhes and treats it, from 
making itſelf known to a man of ſenſe, and a muſician well 
verſed in the principles of his art. | 
The ancients differed greatly on the definitions, diviſions, and 
names of their tones or modes, Obſcure in every part of their 
muſic, they are almoſt unintelligible in regard to this. All agree, 
its true, that a mode is a certain ſyſtem, or a conſtitution of 
ſounds ; and, it appears, that this conſtitution is nothing elſe in 
Itſelf than a certain octave filled with all the intermediate ſounds, 
according to the genus. Euclid and Ptolomy ſeem to make it 
conſiſt in the different poſitions of the two ſemi-tones of the oc- 
tave, in relation to the principal chord of the mode, as we may 
ſee {till in the eight tones of church-muſic ; but the, greateſt 
number appear to place this difference only in the place which 
the diapaſon of the mode employs in the general ſyſtem, that is, 
inaſmuch as the baſe or principal chord of the mode is ſharper 
or flatter, heing taken in different parts of the ſyſtem ; all the 
Chords of the ſeries always a i th a ſimilar connection with 
Qq 5 the 
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the fundamental, and, conſequently, changing the concord at 
each mode to preſerve the analogy of this connection: ſuch is 
the difference of the tones in our muſic. | 

According to the firſt ſenſe, there would be only ſeven poſſible 
modes in the diatonic ſyſtem, and, in effect, Ptolomy admits no 
more; for there are only ſeven methods to vary the poſition of 
two ſemi-tones in relation to the fundamental ſound, preſerving 
between theſe two ſemi-tones the preſcribed interval. According 
to the ſecond ſenſe, there would be as many poſſible modes as 
ſounds, i. e. an infinity; but if we confine ourſelves, even in the 
diatonic fyſtem, there will be no more than ſeven found, unleſs 
we chuſe to take, as new modes, thofe which would be eſtabliſhed 
in the octave of the firſt. | EE. 

By combining together theſe two methods, we now want only 
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' ſeven modes; for if theſe modes are taken in different places of 


the ſyſtem, we find, at the ſame time, the fundamental ſounds 
diſtinguiſhed from flat to ſharp, and the two ſemi-tones differently 
fituated in relation to the principal found. | 

But befides theſe modes, we may form inany others, by taking 
in the ſame ſeries, and on the ſame fundamental ſound, different 
ſounds, as the eſſential chords of the mode: for inſtance, when 
we take for dominant the fifth of the principal ſound, the mode 
is authentic; it is plagal if we chooſe the fourth; and there are 
properly two different modes on the ſame fundamental. More- 
over, as to conſtitute an agreeable mode, we muſt, ſay the Greeks, 


render the fourth and fifth juſt, or, at leaſt, one of the two; it 


is evident that we have, in the extent of the octave, only five 
fundamental ſonnds, on each of which may be eſtabliſhed an 


authentic mode and a plagal. Beſides theſe ten inodes, we find 


other two; the one authentic, which cannot furniſh a plagal, be- 
cauſe its fourth forms the triton; the other plagal, which cannot 
furniſh an authentic, becauſe its fifth is falſe. It is, perhaps, 
in this manner that we muſt underſtand a paſſage of Plutarch, 


where the muſic complains that Phrynis has corrupted it by de- 
_ firing to draw from five, or, rather ſeven chords, twelve different 


harmonies. Here then are twelve poſſible modes in the extent of 
an oftave, or two disjoint tetrachords : if we come to join theſe 
two tetrachords together, that is, to give a B flat to the ſeventh 
in cutting off the octave; or if we divide the entire tones by 
chromatic intervals, to introduce therein new intermediate modes, 
or if, having an attention to the differcnces only, from flat to 


ſharp, we place other modes to the octave of the preceding; all 


this will furniſh different methods of multiplying the number of 
the modes far beyoud twelve. And thoſe are the only methods 


of explaining the different numbers of the modes admitted or 
rejected by the ancicnts at different times, | 
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Tue ancient muſic being then confined within the narrow bounds 
bf the tetachord, the pentachord, the hexachord, the eptachord, and 
the octachord, there were at firſt only three modes admitted; whoſe 
fundamentals were at a tone diſtance from each ®ther. | 


flatteſt of the three was called the dorian, the phrygian was in 


the middle, and the ſharpeſt was the lydian. In dividing each of 
theſe tones into two intervals, place was made to the two other 
modes, the ionian and æolian, the firſt of which was inſerted be- 
tween the doric and phrygian, the ſecond between the phrygian 
and lydian. 2 + ; 2 
In * end, the ſyſtem bein extendet to ſharp and flat, the 
muſicians eſtabliſhed on:sach fide, new modes which took theic 
denomination from the five firft, by joknjng he. prepeſiticiy hyper, 
upon, for thoſe above, and the propofition hypo, under, for thoſe 
below. Wherefore the lydian mode was followed by the: hyper- 
dorian, the hyper-ionian, the hyper-phrygian, the hyper-æolian, 
and the hyper-lydian in aſcending; and after the dorian mode 
came the hypo-lydian, the hypo-zolian, the hype-phrygian, the 
hypo-ionian, and the hypo-dorian in deſcending. We find ehe 
numbering of theſe fiftcen modes in Alypius, a Greck author, 
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* Si B flat Hypo- Ionian. 
Hypo-aſtian. 
Hypo-Phrygian flat. 


( La — Hypo- Lorian. 
Common. 

| . Locrian. 

| Their order and their intervals expreſſed hy the names of the 

il notes in our muſic, But we muſt take notice, that the hypo- 

| | dorian 


But the true p 
lydian; for which reaſon Euclid has been deceived 


N. B. As authors have given different names to a 
citation of Euclid, 
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dorian was the only mode executed in its whole extent; during 
the time that the reſt aſcended, the ſounds in ſharp were cut off, 
Not to exceed the extent of the voice. This obſervation ſerves 
to the intelligence of ſome paſſages of the ancients, by which 
they ſeem to ſay, that the flatteſt modes had a ſharper air, 
which was true, in that theſe airs were raiſed more above the 
tonic. Thro' an ignorance of this, Le Doni has been greatly 
embarraſſed in cheſs apparent contradictions. 1 

Of all theſe modes, Plato rejected many, as capable of chang- 
ing the manners. Ariſtoxenes, in conjunction with Euclid, ad- 
mitted only thirteen, ſuppreſſing the two moſt raiſed, viz. the 
hyper-zolian and hyper-lydian, But in the work which remains 
to us from Ariſtoxenes, he named only fix, on which he connects 
the different ſentiments, which were permanent in his time, 
. Laftly, Ptolomy reduced the number of theſe modes to ſeven, 
ſaying, that the modes were not introduced in the defign of va- 
Tying the airs according to flat and ſharp, for it is evident that 
they might have been multiplied much beyond fifteen, but rather 
for the lake of facilitating the paſſage of one mode to another, 
by confonant intervals eaſy to ſound, | 

He confined all the modes in the ſpace of an oQave, of which 
the doric mode ſerved as a centre, ſo that the mixo-lydian was 
a fourth above, and the hypo-dorian was a fourth below; the 
phrygian a fifth above the B the hypo- phrygian a 
fourth below the phrygian; and the lydian a fifth above the 
hypo- phrygian; from whence it appears, that by reckoning from 
the hypo- dorian, which js the loweſt mode, there was, to the 
hypo- phrygian, the interval of a tone; from the hypo- phrygian 
to the hypo- lydian, another tone; from the hypo-lydian to the 
dorian, a ſemi-tone; from that to the phrygian, a tone; from 
the phrygian to the lydian, another tone; and from the lydian to 
the mixo-lydian, a ſemi-tone; which forms the extent of a ſe- 
venth in this order. | £ 
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Ptolomy aboliſhed all the other modes, pretending that a 
greater number could not be placed in the diatonic ſyſtem of an 
octave, all the chords which compoſed it being found employed. 
Thoſe are the ſeven modes of Ptolomy, which, by joining the 
hypo-mixo-lydian, added, they ſay, by Aretin, form at preſent 
the eight tones of church-muſic. (Vide Tones of the Church.) 

This 1s the cleareſt notion that can be drawn from the tones 
or modes of ancient muſic, whilſt they were looked upon as dif- 
fering only from ſharp to flat, but they had ſtill other differences 
which characterized them more particularly in regard to the ex- 
preſſion. They were drawn fram the genus of poetry which was 
ſet to muſic, from the nature of the inſtrument which ſhould 
accompany it, from the rhyme and cadence therein obſerved, 
from the form in which certain airs were placed amongſt certain 
people, and from whence are derived originally the names of the 
principal modes, the doric, the phrygian, lydian, ipnjan, and 
zolian. x | „ 

There were alſo other ſorts of modes, which might have been 
better called ſtyles or genera of compoſition. Such were the 
tragic mode deſtined for the theatre; the Nomiach mode conſe- 
crated to Apollo; the Dithyrambic ta Bacchus, &c, (Vide Style 
and Melopœa.) | | 

In our ancient muſic, they called alſo modes, in reference to 
the meaſure or the time, certain methods of fixing the relative 
powers of all the notes by a general ſign: the mode was then 
nearly what is now called meature; it was marked in the ſame 
manner after the cleff, by circles and demi-circles, punctuated or 
without points, followed by the cyphers 2 or 3 differently com- 
bined, to which were added or ſubſtituted in the courſe, different 
perpendicular lines, according to the mode, in number and in 
length ; and it 1s from this ancient cuſtom, that the uſe of the 
(and ( barr'd has remained to us, (Vide Prolation.) 

There were, in this tenſe, two kinds of modes, the major, 
which was connected to the maximum; and the minor, which 
was 4 the longue. Each was divided into perfect and im- 

ertect, „% > 
N The major perfect mode was marked with three lines, each of 
which filled three ſpaces of the flaie; and thrce others, which 
filled only two. Under this mode the maximum was equal to 
three longues. | | 5 
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Major Perfe& Mode. ” 
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The major. imperfet mode wab marked by two lines, each of 
which croſſed three ſpaces, and two others which croſſed only 
two, and in that caſe the maximum to two longues only. 


; : : 
Major ImperfeQ Mode. 
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The minor perfect mode was marked by one fingle line which 
croſſed three ſpaces, and the longue was equal to three breves. 


Minor Perfect Mode, 
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The minor imperfe& mode was marked by a line which croſſed 
tuo ſpaces only, and its longue was equal only to two breves. 


Minor Imperfe& Mode. g 
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' The Abbe Bropard has improperly mixed the circles and 
demi- circles with the figures of thole modes. Thoſe reunited 
ſigns had no place in the fimple modes, but only when the mea- 
ſures were double or conjoint. 

All this has been long ſince out of uſe ; but we muſt neceſſa- 
rily underſtand theſe ſigns to be ſkilled in decyphering the an- 
cient muſic, in which the moſt ingenious muſicians are often 
greatly embarraſled. 

MODERATE. This word expreſſes a middle movement be- 
tween the flow and lively: It anſwers to the Italian andante, 
(Vide Andante, ) | ; 

| | R r2 MODIFICATION, 
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MODIFICATION: An operation by which, thro” means of 
a trifling alteration in the intervals, making the difference of two 


without diſguſting. the ear, form$: & rp give intervals of each. 
By this operation, we fimplify the ſcale -in diminiſhing the 
number or neceſſary founds. Without the modification, inſtead 
of twelve ſounds only, which the octave contains, there would 
be more than fixty wanting to modulate in all the tones. 

On the organ, the harpſichord, and every other inſtrument 
with keys, there neither is, nor can be, an interval perfectly in 
concord, except the octave only, Its numerical powers are only 
three major thirds, or four minor thirds, before the making a 
juſt octave; the one pals it, and the others do not reach it. 


| neighbouring ſounds or nn are e in one, which, 
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Wherefore we are conſtrained to enforce the major thirds, and 
to weaken the minor, ſo that the octaves, and all the other in- 
tervals, may correſpond exactly, and that the fame touches may 
be uſed under their different connections. In one moment T will 
explain the method of managing:this. AE 

This neceſſity was not felt immediately, or diſcovered before 
the meliorating of the muſical ſyſtem. Pythagoras, who firſt 
ſound the connection of the harmonic intervals, pretended that 
theſe connections were obſerved in all the mathematical rigour, 
without allowing any thing to the tolerance of the ear. This 
teverity might be very ſuitable in its time, When the whole ex- 
tent of the ſyſtem was ſtill bounded by ſo {mall a number of 
chords. But as the greateſt part of the ancient inſtruments were 
compoled of chords which were touched a vide, and as, in con- 
ſequence a chord was neceſſary for each found, in proportion as 
the ſyſtem extended, they perceived that the rule of Pythagoras, 
multiplying the chords too much, hindered them from drawing 
from them their proper uſes. 

Ariſtoxenes, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, ſeeing how much the 
exaQneſs of calculations hurt the progreſs of muſic, aud the faci- 
lity of the exccution, took all of a ſudden the other extremity, 
abandoning the calculation alwoſt entirely; he pleaded to the 
judgment of the ear only, and rejected, as utelets, the whole that 
Pythagoras had eftabiithed, 5 : 

This formed in mufic two ſeats, which have for tome time di- 


vided the Greeks, the one of the Ariſtoxenians, which were the 
muliclans 
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muſicians of practice; the other, of the Pythagoreans, which 
were the philoſophers. (Vide Ariſtoxenians and Pythagoreans.) 

In the end, Ptolomy and Didymus, finding, with reaſon, that 
Pythagoras and Ariſtoxenes had fallen into two exceſſes equally 
faulty, and conſulting at the ſame time ſenſe and reaſon, laboured 
each, on their own part, towards. a reformation of the ancient 
_ diatonic ſyſtem, But as they were not greatly removed from the 
2 eſtabliſhed for the diviſion of the tetrachord, and, at 

aſt, diſtinguiſhing the difference between the major and minor 
tones, they did not dare touch upon the one to divide it, as the 
other, by a chromatic chord, into two 1 parts: the ſyſtem 
continued a long time in a ſtate of imperfection, which did not 
permit us to perceive the true principle of the modification. 

Laſtly came Gui d' Arezzo, who, in ſome reipects, re- founded 
the 427 5 and, as they ſay, invented the harpfichord, More- 
over, it is certain, that that inſtrument could not exiſt any 
more than the organ, had not the modification been found our 
at the ſame. time; without which, it is impoſſible to accord 
them, and impoſſible, at leaſt, that the firſt invention can have 
much preceded the ſecond. This is nearly all that we know of 
K. | | 

But though the neceſſity of the modification has been long 
ſince known, it is different, in regard to the beſt rule, to be 
followed for its determination. | 

The laſt age, which was the age of diſcoveries in every kind, 
is the firſt which has given us any clear infight on this head. 
Le P. Merſenne, and Monſ. Loulié, have made calculations; 
Monſ. Sauveur has found diviſions which furniſh all poſſible 
modifications. Laſtly, Monſ. Ramcau, after all the reſt has 
imagined to have found the true theory of modification firſt, and 
has even pretended, on this theory, to eſtabliſh, as new, a very 
ancient praQice, which. I ſhall ſpeak of inſtantly. 

I have ſaid that it was neceflary, for temperating the ſounds 
of the keys, to enforce the major thirds to weaken the minor, 
and to diſtribute theſe alterations ſo as to render them as little 
ſenſible as poſſible, For this purpoſe, we muſt return on the 
concord of the inſtrument, and this concord is generally made 

by fifths: it is therefore by its effect on the fifths, that we 
ſhould conſider the modification, | 

If we tune very juſtly four fifths together, as ut fol re la mi, 
we ſhall find that this fourth fifth mi, with the ut, from whence 
we {ct off, will form a major diſcordant third, and much too 
ſtrong ; and, in effect, this mi, produced as the fifth ot la, is not 
the tame ſound which ought to form the major third of ut. 
Herein lies the proof, | 

The 
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The connection of the fifth is — or — on account of the oc» 


taves 1 and 2 taken indifferent for 3 other. Wherefore 
the ſucceſſion of fifths, forming a triple progreſſion, will give ut 
1, ſol 3, re , la 27, and mi 81. 

Let us now conſider this mi as major third of ut: its connec- 


1 | - 
tion is — or —, four being only the double octave of one. If 


from octave to octave, we draw near to the mi of the precedent, 
we ſhall find mi 5, mi 10, mi 20, mi 40, and mi 80. Wherefore 
the fifth of la being mi 81, and the major third of ut being 
7 80, theſe two mi's are not the ſame, and their references are 

O | 
5 which form preciſely the major comma. 

, | 
If we purſue the progreſſion of fifths as far as the twelfth 
power, which happens at fi diefis, we ſhall find, that this ſi ex- 
ceeds the nt, whoſe uniſon it ought to make in the connection 
of 531441 and 524288, a connection which gives the comma of 
Pythagoras. So that by this ca'culation, the fi diefis ought to ex- 
ceed the ut of three major comma's ; and by the other, it exceeds 
it only by the comma of Pythagoras. 

But the ſame ſound mi which forms the fifth of la, muſt alſo 
ſerve to form the major third of ut; the fame ſi dieſis which 
forms the twelfth fifth of the ſame ut, muſt form the octave 
alſo; and laſtly, theſe different concords muſt concur to conſti- 
tute the general ſyſtem without multiplying the chords. This 
is what is executed by means of the modification. 

For this purpoſe, firſt, we begin by ut in the middle of the 
keys, and weaken the four firſt fitths in aſcending, until that the 
fourth mi forms a major third, abſolutely juſt with the firſt 
ſound ut, which we call the firſt proof. | 

Secondly, In continuing to tune by fifths, as ſoon as we are 
arrived on the dieſis's, we enforce the fifths a little, though the 
thirds may ſuffer, and when we are arrived to the fol diefis, we 
ſtop. This ſol dicfis ought to make, with the mi, a juſt major 
third, or at leaſt tolerably ſo; this is the ſecond proof. 

Thirdly, We take the ut again, and tune the fifths in flat, 
viz. fa, ſi B flat, &c. weak of conſequence ; then enforcing them 
by degrees, that is, weakening the ſounds till we come to the re 
B flat, which, taken as ut dieſis, ought to be found in concord, 
and form a fifth with the fol dieſis, at which we had before 
ſtopt. This is the third proof. | 1985 1 
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The laſt fifths will be found rather ſtrong, as well as the major 
thirds, which renders the major thirds of ſi B flat, and mi B flat, 
heavy, and rather rough, But this roughneſs will be ſupportable if 
the partition is well formed; and beſides, theſe thirds, by their 
ſituation, are leſs uſed than the firſt, and ought to exiſt only by 
choice, 15 5 

The organiſts and factors look upon this modification as the 
moſt perfect that can be uſed. In effect, the natural tones en- 
joy, by this means, all the purity of harmony; and the tranſ- 
poſed tones, which form leſs frequent modulations, offer great 
aſſiſtance to the muſician when he is in want of marked expreſ- 
ſions; for it is good to obſerve, ſays Monſ. Rameau, that we 
receive different impreſſions from the intervals in proportion to 
their different alterations. For inſtance, the mayor third, which 
naturally excites a joy in us, impreſſes on us even the ideas of 
fury, when too ſtrong; and the minor third, which inſpires us 
with tenderneſs and ſweetneſs, changes our. ſenſations into thole 
of ſorrow, when too weak, | 

Ingenious muſicians, continues the ſame author, know how to 
make a good uſe of theſe different effects of the intervals, and, 
by the expreſſion which they draw from them, make the altera- 
tion flouriſh, which might be condemned. 

But in his harmonic generation, this fame Monſ. Rameau 
ſpeaks quite another thing, He reproaches himſelf for his 
condeſcenſion for actual cuſtom, and deſtroying all that he had 
before eſtabliſhed ; he gives a formula of eleven methods pro- 
portionate between the two terms of the octave, on which for- 

mula he inſiſts on the whole ſucceſſion of the chromatic ſyſtem 

being eſtabliſhed, ſo that this ſyſtem reſulting from the twelve 
ſemi-tones perfectly equal, it is of neceſſity that all the intervals 
which are formed from it, ſhould be perfectly equal between 

_ themſelves. | 
For practice, ſays he, take whatever key you pleaſe ; tune then 
its fifth juſt, diminiſh it a very little; proceed in this manner 
from one fitth to another, always aſcending, that is, from ſharp 
ro flat, until the laſt whoſe ſharp ſound muſt have been the flat 
of the firſt, you may then be certain that the harpſichord will 

be quite 1n tune, | 
This method which Monſ. Rameau propoſes, had already been 
propoſed, and aboliſhed by the famous Couperin. We may find 
it alſo at full length in P. Merſenne, who names one Gallee as 
its author, and who has even taken the trouble to calculate the 
eleven proportionate methods, of which Monl. Rameau gives us 
the Algebraic fortnula, | 
| SR In 
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In ſpite, of the ſcientific appearance of this formula, we do not 
find that the practice which reſults from it has been yet ap- 
proved, either by muſicians or factors. The firſt cannot reſolve 
to deprive themſelves of the energie variety which they find in 
the different affections of the tones which the eſtabliſhed modi- 
fication ocgaſions. Monſ. Rameau tells them in vain, that they 
are deceived, that the variety is found in the uniſon of the 
modes, or in the different degrees of the tonics, and not at all 
in the alteration of the intervals: the muſician anſwers, that the 
one does not exclude the other; that he does not think himſelf 
convinced by an aſſertion, and that the different affections of the 
tones are not in any reſpect proportionate to the different de- 
grees of their finals. For, ſay they, tho? there is only a ſemi- 
rone diſtance between the final of re' and that of mi B flat, as 
between the final of la and that of ſi B flat; however, the ſame 
muſic will affect us very differently in A la mi re, than in B fa; 
and in D ſol re, than in E la fa; aud the attentive ear of the 
muſician can never be deceived, though even the general tone 
Mould be raiſed or lowered a ſemi-tone and more: an evident 
proof that this variety comes elſewhere than ſimply from the dif- 
fercnt elevation of the tonic. 5 

In regard to inſtrument makers, they find, that a harpſichord 
tuned in this manner, is not really ſo concordant as Monſ. Ra- 
meau pretends, The major thirds appear to them rough and 
diſguſting; and when we tell them that they have only to act in 
the alteration of thirds, as they did before in that of fifths, they 
anſwer, that they can't conceive how the organ can be managed 
to ſuppreſs the beatings which are heard therein by this method 
of tuning, or how the ear can fail to be diſguſted, 

Since, by the nature of conſonances, the fifths may be more 
changed than the third without diſguſting the ear, or cauſing 
beatings, is it not neceſſary to throw the alteration on that fide 
where it is leaſt diſguſting, and to leave the intervals, in pre- 
ference, more juſt where they cannot be changed without being 
rendered diſcordant. . 1 | 

P. Merſenne aſſures us, that, in his time, they ſaid that the 
firſt who practiſed ſemi-tones on the keys, tuned all the fifths 
nearly according to the equal concord propoſed by Monſ. Ra- 
meau, but that their ear not being able to endure the diſcordance 
of the major thirds, neceflarily too ftrong, they modified the 


concord by weakening the firſt fifths to lower the major thirds. 
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It appears, therefore, that to uſe ones ſelf to this method of con- 


cord, is a habit difficult to be followed by an exerciſed and ſen- 
fable car. 3 = 
As 
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As to what remains, I cannot be prevented to remind my 
readers of what J have faid at the word conſonance, on the cauſe 
of that pleaſure which the ear receives from conſonances, drawn 
from the ſimplicity, of the connections. The connection of a 
modified fifth, according to Monſ, Rameau's method, 1s this, 


— — 4—— 


V 80 5 V 81. This connection, however, pleaſes the ear, I 


would know whether its ſimplicity is the cauſe of it, 

MODULATION. This 1s properly the method of eſtabliſhing 
and treating the mode; but this word, at preſent, is more gene- 
rally taken for the art of conducting the harmony, and the air 
ſucceſſively in ſeveral modes, by a method agreeable to the ear, 
and conſormable to rules, | 

It the mode is produced by harmony, from thence alſo ariſe 
the laws of modulation. Theſe laws may be ſimply conceived, 
but are difficult to be obſerved, Herein lies their conſiſtent rules. 
© To modulate well in a ſame tone, we muſt firſt go through all 
its ſounds with a fine muſic, by ſtriking the eſſential chords oftener, 
and reſting on them longer: that is to ſay, that the ſenſible con- 
cord, and the concord of the tonic, ought to be ſhewn therein 
frequently, but under different appearances, and by different 
courſes, to prevent the monotony. Secondly, To eſtabliſh Ca- 
dences and ſtops only on theſe two concords, or, at moſt, on that 
of the ſub- dominant. Thirdly and laſtly, never to alter any of 
the ſounds of the mode; for we cannot, without quitting it, make 
a dieſis or a B flat be heard, which does not belong to it, or re- 
move any one that does belong to it. | 

But to paſs from one tone to another, we muſt conſult the ana- 
logy, and pay attention to the connection of the tonics, and to 
the quantity of chords common to the two tones. | 

Let us now depart from the major mode: whether we conſider 
the fifth of the tonic, as having with it the ſimpleſt of all the 
connections after that of the oAave, or whether we confider it 
as the firſt of the ſounds which enter in the reſonnance of this 
ſame tonic, we ſhall always find that this fifth, which is the do- 
minant of the tone, is the chord on which we may eſtabliſh the 
moſt analogous modulation to that of the principal tone, This 
dominant, which formed part of the perfect concord of the firſt 
tonic, forms alſo a part of its own, of which it is the funda- 
mental ſound. There is then an union between theſe two con- 
cords, Moreover, this ſame dominant, bearing, as well as the 
concord, a perfect major concord by the principle of reſonance, 
theſe two concords differ between them̃ſelves only by the diſſo- 
nance, which, paſſing from the tonic to the dominant, is the fixth 


added; and from the dominant, repaſſing to the tonic, is the ſe- 
S 1 venth, 
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venth. Moreover, theſe two concords, thus diſtinguiſhed by the 
diſſonance which ſuits each, form, by the ſounds which compoſe 
them, rang'd in order, preciſely the octave or diatonic ſcale, which 
we call gamut, which determines the tone. | 

This ſame gamut of the tonic forms, only changed by a dieſis, 
the gamut of the tone of the dominant, which ſhews the great 
analogy of theſe two tones, and gives the facility of paſſing from 
one to the other by means of a ſingle alteration. The tone of 
.the dominant is then the fiſt which 1s preſented after that of the 
tonic in the order of modulations. The ſaine ſimplicity of con- 
nection which ue find between a tonic and its dominant, is alſo 
found between the tame tonic and its ſub-dominant ; for the fifth, 
which the dominant forms in ſharp with this tonic, the ſub-do- 
minant forms in flat; but this ſub-dominant is the fifth of the 
tonic only by a variation; it is directly fourth by placing this 
tonic in flat, as it ought to be, which eſtabliſhes the gradation of 
the connections: for in this ſenſe, the fourth, whoſe connection is 
from three to four, follows the fifth immediately, whole connec- 
tion is from two to three, If this ſub-dominaat does not enter, 
in the fame manner, in the concord of the tonic, in return, the 
tonrc enters into its concord. For fhould ut mi fol be the con- 
cord of the tonic, that of the ſub-dominant will be fa la ut; 
wherefore, it is the ut which forms here the union, and the two 
other ſounds of this new concord are preciſely the two other 
ſounds of the precedent, Moreover, we muſt not change more 
ſounds for this tone than for that of the dominant: there are in 
each all the ſame chords of the principal tone, very nearly. Give 
a B flat to the ſenſible note fi, and all the notes of the tone of 
ut will ſerve to that of fa. The tone of the {uh-dominant is not 
then lets analogous to the principal tone han that of the domi- 
nant. 
We ovght alſo to take notice, that after having uſed this firſt 
modulation to paſs from a principal tone ut to that of its dominant 
lol, we are obliged to uſe the ſecond to return to the principal 
ſound ; for if fol is dominant of the tone of ut, ut is ſub-domi- 
nant to the tone of ſol; wherefore, one of theſe inodulations is 
not Teſs neceſſary than the other. 

The third ſound, which enters in the concord of the tonic, is 
that of its third or mediant, and is allo the ſimpleſt of the con- 

2 3 4 

nections after the two precedent — — —, 


| 3 
Here then is a new modulation, which 1s preſented, and as 
much more analegous, as two of the ſounds of the principal tonic 


enter alſo into the minor concord of its mediant; for the firſt 
| 8 concord 
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concord being ut mi fol, this will be mi ſol i, where we ſee that 
mi and ful are common. : | | 

But what removes this modulation to a little diſtance, is the 
quantity of ſounds which muſt be changed, even for the minor 
mode, which is moſt ſuitable to this mi. 1 have given hefore the 
formula for theſe two modes; therefore, applying this formula 
to the minor mode mi, we find, in reality, only the fourth ſound 
fa changed by a dieſis in deſcending ; but in rifing, we find two 
others alſo, viz. the principal tonic ut, and its ſecond note re, 
which becomes here a ſenfible note: it is certain, that the altera- 
tion of ſo many ſounds, and particularly of the tonic, diſtances 
the mode, and weakens the analogy. 

If we vary the third as we have the fifth, and take that third 
below. the tonic on the fixth note la, which we ought alſo to 
call ſub-mediant, or mediant below, we ſhall form on this la a 
modulation more analogous to the principal tone than was that of 
mi; for the perfect concord of this ſub-mediaat being la ut mi, 
we find therein, as in that of the mediant, two of the ſounds 
which enter into the concord of the tonic, viz. ut and mi; and 
moreover, the ſcale of this new tone being compoſed, at leaſt in 
deſcending, of the ſame ſounds as that of the principal tone, 
and having only two ſounds changed in aſcending, i. e. one leſs 
than the ſcale of the mediant ; it follows thence, that the modu- 
lation of the ſixth note is preferable to that of this mediant, in- 
aſmuch, as the principal tonic forins therein one of the eſſential 
chords of the mode, which is more ſuitable for connecting the 
idea of the modulation. The mi may follow afterwards. 

Here then are four chords, mi fa ſol la, on each of which we 
may modulate, going out of the major tone of ut. Let the re 
and ſi remain the two harmonies of the dominant. This laſt, 
as a ſenſible note, cannot become tonic by any good modulation, 
at leaſt immediately, This would be apply ing 2 to the 
ſame ſound, idcas too much oppaſed, and giving it an harmony 
too diſtant from the principal. For the ſecond note re, we may 
alſo, by favour of the conſonant direction of the fundamental 
baſs, modulate therein in minor third, provided that we do not 
remain therein more than an inſtant, ſo that we may not have 
time to forget the modulation of the ut, which itſelf is changed; 
otherwiſe it would be neceffary, inſtead of returning immediately 
in ut, to paſs by other intermediate tones, where it would be 
dangerous to be led into an error. 

By following the ſame analogies, we ſhall modulate in the fol- 
lowing order to go out of a minor tone: the mediant firſt, then 
the dominant, the ſub-dominant, and the ſub-mediant, or fixth 
note, The mode of each of _ acceſſary tones is TR 
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by its mediant, taken in the ſcale of the principal tone. For in- 
ſtance, going out of a major tone ut to modulate on its mediant, 
we render the mode of this mediant minor, becauſe the dominant 
ſol of the principal tone forms a minor third on this mediant mi. f 
On the contrary, going out of a minor tone la, we modulate on 
its mediant ut in major mode, becauſe the dominant mi of the 
tone, from whence we go out, forms a major third on the tonic 
of that wherein we enter, &c. | 85 
Theſe rules, confined in a general formula, are, that the modes 
of the dominant, and the ſub-dominant, are fimilar to that of the 
tonic, and that the mediant and ſixth note bear the oppoſed mode. 
We muſt take notice, however, that in virtue of the right we 
have to paſs from major to minor, and reciprocally, in a ſame 
tone, we may alſo change the order of the mode from one tone to 
the other : but in thus removing from :the natural modulation, 
we muſt be attentive to the return, for this. is a general rule, 
which every piece of mufic ought to finiſh in the tone by which 
it began, f e | | 
J have collected, in two ſhort examples, all the tones in which 
we may immediately paſs: the firſt, by going from the major 
mode ; and the other by going from the minor mode. Every 
note expreſſes a modulation; and the power of the notes in each 
example, ſpecifies alſo the relative duration ſuitable to each of 
" theſe modes, according to its connection with the principal tone. 


; Table of all the immediate Modulations. 
Going out of the major mode. Going out of the minor. 
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Theſe immediate modulations furniſh the methods of paſſing by 
the ſame rules, in the moſt diſtant rules ; and of immediately re- 
turning to the principal tone, which we muſt never loſe fight of. 
But it is not fuſficient to know the courſes which we ought to 
follow; we muſt alſo know the method of entering on them. 
Here is the ſummary of the precepts which may be given in re- 
gard to this. In melody, we muſt, to expreſs the modulation we 
have choſen, only make the alterations be heard, which 1t pro- 
duces in the ſounds of the tone from whence we go out, to render 
them proper to the tone wherein we enter. 
Are we in ut major? We have only to ſound a fa dieſis to 
expreſs the tone of the dominant, or a ſi B flat to ſpecify the tone 
of the ſub- dominant. Then pals through the eſſential chords of 


the tone wherein you enter: If it is well choſen, your modulation 
. Wi 
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Will always be good and regular. Th the harmony; there is a 
little more difficulty; for as the change of the tone muſt be made 
at the ſame time in all the parts, we ought to be careful, in the 
harmony and air, to. avoid following two different modulations 
at the ſame time. Huyghens has very well remarked, that the 
proſcription. of the two conſecutive fifths has this rule as its prin- 
ciple : in effect, we cannot form, in any manner, ſeveral juſt fifths 
together, between two parts, without modulating in two different 
tones, 1 | | 

Joo announce a tone, many perſons pretend that it is ſufficient 
to form the perfect concord of tlie tonic, and that this is indiſ- 
penſable for the giving of the mode; but it is certain, that the 
tone cannot be determined but by the concord ſenſible or domi- 
nant; we muſt then make this concord be heard in beginning the 
new modulation. The beſt rule would be, that the ſeventh or 
minor diſſonance ſhould be always prepared therein, at leaſt, the 
firſt time that we make it audible; but this rule is not practicahle 
in all the permitted modulations; and provided that the funda- 
mental baſs is directed by conſonant intervals, that we obſerve 
the harmonic union, the analogy of the mode, and avoid the 
falſe relations, the modulation 1s always good. Compoſers give 
as another rule, to change the tone only after a perfect cadence, 
but this rule is uſeleſs, and nohody ſubmits to it. | ; 
All the poffible methods of paſſing from one tone into another, are 
reduced to five for the major mode, and four for the minor, which 
we have announced by a fundamental baſs for each modulation, 


Major, Minor. | 

Dominant — A | Mediant — F 

35 I Sixth Note — B 2 | Dominant — G 
Tone of the“ Mediant — C Tone of the Sub-Dominant H 
N a [ Sixth Note — I 
[(Second Note E tLidem — — K 


If there is any other modulation which does not come within 
any of theſe nine, unleſs it be enharmonic, that modulation is 
infallibly bad. (Vide Enharmonic.) | . 
TO MODULATE, Is to compoſe or prelude, whether in 
writing, or on an inſtrument, or with the voice, in following the 
rules of modulation. (Vide Modulation.) F 
MOLLARE, An epithet, given by Ariſtoxenes and Ptolomy, 
to a kind of the diatonic genus, and of the chromatic alto, which 
I have ſpoken of at the word Genus, — 

In modern muſic, the word Mollare is only uſed in the com- 

ſition of the word B mollare or B flat, in oppoſition to B ſharp, 
formerly called B rough. | 3 
I Þ| Zarlin 
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Zarlin, however, calls diatonic mollare, a kind of the diatonfe 
genus, which I have ſpoken of before. (Vide Diatonic.) : 
MONOCHORD, An inſtrument having only one chord; 
which is divided ad libitum by moveable bridges, the which ſerves 
to find the connections of the intervals, and all the diviſions of 
the harmonic canon. As the part of inftruments does not ap- 
pertain to my plan, I ſhall not extend any farther on this article. 
MONOD V, A ſong for a fingle voice, in oppoſition to what 
the ancients called chorodies, or muſic executed by a band, 
MONOLOGUE, The ſcene of an opera, wherein the actor 
1s alone, and ſpeaks only to himſelf. It is in the monologues 
that all the force of mufic 1s. diſcovered, the mufician being able 
to give ſcope to the whole fire of his genius, without bein 
confined in the length of his pieces by the preſence of a eue 
ſpeaker.— Theſe kinds of recitative, which have a place, and 
cauſe ſuch an effect in the Italian opera, are only uſed in mono- 
5 logues. | | | 
/ MONOTONY, Is properly a pſalmody, or piece of muſic, 
| which always moves on the ſame tone; but this word is at pre- 
ſent uſed-only in figured muſic, | 55 | 
' MORES. A confiderable part of the Greek mufic, called by 
them hermoſmenon, which conſiſted in underſtanding and chooſ- 
ing the beautiful of every kind, and did not permit them to give 
to each ſentiment, to each object, to each character, alt the forms 
of which it was ſuſceptible: but obliged them to confine them- 
| ſelves to what was ſuitable to the ſubject, the occaſion, perſons, 
and circumſtances. The Mores conſiſted alſo in tuning and 
roportionating in ſuch a manner in a picce, all the parts of the 
mufic, the mode, the time, the rhyme, melody, and even the 
changes, that a certain conformity might be felt throughout the 
whole, which ſhould leave no diſagreement, but render it per- 
fe&ly one. This ſingle part, the idea of which is not even known 
in our muſic, ſhews to what point of perfection an art might be 
carried, in which the pleafing, ſuitable, and agreeable, was re- 
duc'd to rules. | | 
 MOTET. This word, in ancient times, ſignified a very la- 
boured compoſition, enriched with all the beauties of art, and 
this within a very ſhort period; from whence, according to ſome, 
it takes its name of motet, as if it was one ſingle word, | 
At preſent, the name of motet js given to every picce of muſic | 
made in Latin words, as was cuſtomary in the Roman-church, 
as pſalms, l:ymns, antiennes, &c. and this, in its general ſenſe, 
is called Latin muſic. | 197 1 - 
The French tucceeded better in this kind of muſic than in therr 
. Own, the language being more favourable ; but they make uſe of 
too great labour, and, as the Abbe du Bos has accuſed _— 
— | they 
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they play too much on the words. In general the Latin muſic 
has not ſufficient gravity for the uſe to which it is allotted. We 
ought not to aim therein at imitation, as in theatrical muſic. 
Sacred airs ought not to repreſent the tumult of the human 
paſſions, but only the majeſty of him to whom they are addreſſed, 


and the reſignation of ſeul in thoſe who pronounce them. What- 


ever may be expreſſed in the words, every other language in the 
air is a contrary ſenſe. We ſhould have, I do not ſay no piety, 
but no taſte, if we preferred the general muſic to that of the 
church, for the church itſelf. 

The muſicians of the thirteenth and fourteenth age, gave the 
name of mottelus to that part which is now called counter-tenor, 
This name, and others as ftrange, often cauſe a great embarraſſ- 
ment ta thoſe who ſtudy the decyphering of ancient manuſcripts 
of muſic, which was not written in partition as at preſent. 

MOTIVE. This word 1s ſeldom uſed but in a technical ſenſe 
by the compoſers, It ſignifies the primitive and prineipal idea, on 
which the compoſer determines his ſubje& and arranges his de- 
fign. *Tis the motive which bids him put pen to paper to write 
ſuch a thing, and not another. In this ſenſe, the principal mo- 
tive ought to be always preſent in the mind of the compoſer, 


and he ought to manage that it ſhould be fo, alſo in that of his 


audience, | | 
- Beſides this motive, which is only the principal idea of the 
Piece, there are particular motives, which are the determining 
ideas of the modulation, the union, the harmonic textures ; and 
on theſe ideas, which we haſten in the execution, we judge if the 
author has properly followed his motives, or if he has taken the 


changes, as it often happens ta thoſe who proceed note by note, 


and who are deficient in knowledge and invention. It is in this 
acceptation that we ſay, motive of the fugue, motive of the ca- 

dence, motive of the changes in the mode, &c, . | 
TO. MOVE. This term is uſed figuratively in muſic, and is 
ſaid of the ſucceſhon of ſounds, or concords, which follow each 
other in a certain order. The baſs and treble move by con- 

trary movements.” Jo move in counter-time,” &, _ 
MOVEMENT, A degree of quickneis or ſlowneſs, which the 
character of the piece we execute gives to the meaſure. Every 
kind of meaſure has a movement peculiar to itſelf, and which 1s 
deſigned in Italian by theſe words, Tempo giuſto. But beſides 
this, there are five principal modifications of movement, which, 
in the order from flow to quick, are exprefied by the words, 
Largo, adagio, andante, allegro, preſto; and theſe words in Engliſh 
are rendered, by flow, moderate, pleaſing, gay, quick. We muſt, 
however, take notice, that, the movement always having much 
| | 1 55 leſs 
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leſs precifion in the French muſic, the words that. expreſs it have 
a ſenſe much more vague than in the Italian, 
Each of theſe degrees is ſub-divided and modified into others 


alſo, in which we muſt diſtinguiſh thoſe which expreſs the degree 


only of quickneſs or ſlowneſs, as larghelto, andantino, allegretto, 
preſtiſſimo, and thoſe, moreover, which mark the character and ex- 
preſſion of the air, as agitato, vivace, guſtoſo, combrio, &. The 
firſt may be rendered by all the muficians, but there are only 
thoſe which have ſentiment and taſte, who feel and render the 
others, | 

Tho', in general, flow movements are ſuitable to ſorrowful 
paſſions, and animated movements to the gay, there are, how- 
ever, often modifications by which a paſhon ſpeaks on the tone 
of another. It is true, that gayety cannot be expreſſed wit] 
ſlowneſs, but often the moſt lively griefs have the moſt * | 
language. = | 3 

MOVEMENT, Is alſo the courſe or progreſs of ſounds from 
flat to ſharp, or from ſharp to flat: wherefore, when we ſay that 
we muſt, as much as poſſihle, make the baſs and treble move by 
contrary movements, this ſignifies that one of the parts ought to 
aſcend, whilſt the other deſcends. Some call oblique movement 
that wherein one of the parts remains in its place, whilſt the other 
aſcends or deſcends, | ; | 257 

The ingenious Jerome Mei, in imitation of Ariſtoxenes, dify 
tinguiſhes in general, in the human voice, two, kinds of move- 
ments, viz. that of the ſpeaking voice, which he calls continued 
movement, and which is not fixed till the moment we are ſilent 
and that of the finging voice, which moves by determined inter- 
vals, and which he cails diaſtematic, or intervallative movement, 

MUSETTE, A kind of air ſuitable to the inſtrument of this 
name, whoſe meaſure is two or three timed, the character ſweet 
and original, the movement a little flow, bearing generally a baſs 
in the line or point of the organ, ſuch as may make it a muſette, 
and which is ſo called on account of this baſs, On thele airs 
we form the dances of a ſuitable character, and which allo have 
the name of muſettes. | - | 

MUSICIAN. This name is given equally to him who com- 
poſes muſic, and him who executes it. The firſt is alſo called 
compoſer. (Vide that word.) 

1he ancient muſicians were poets, philoſophers, and orators of 
the higheſt order. Such were Orpheus, Terpander, Sterichorus, 
&c. Boetius alſo will not honour with the name of muſician, 
him, who only practices the muſic by the ſervile uſe of fingers 
and voice, but him who poſſeſfes that knowledge. by reaſon and 
ipeculation. And it moreover ſeems, that to raiſe. one's ſelf to 


the lofty expreſſions of oratorical and imitative muſic, we muſt 
| have 
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have made the human paſſions, and the language of nature, our 
particular ſtudy. The muſicians, however, of our time, confined 
in general to the practice of notes, and ſome turns in the air, 


cannot be highly offended, I imagine, if they are not eſteemed as 


great philoſophers, | 
- MUSIQ, The art of combining the ſounds in a manner pleaſ- 
ing to the ear. This art becomes a ſcience, and even very pro- 
found, when we attempt to find the principles of theſe combi- 
nations, and the cauſes of the pleaſure which they inſpire us with. 
Ariftides Quintilian defines muſic as the art of the beautiful, and 
pleaſing in the voices and movement. It is not ſtrange, that with 


definitions ſo vague and general, the ancients have given a pro- 


digious extent to the art which they thus defined. 


We generally ſuppoſe, that the word muſic is derived from 


muſa, becauſe we believe that the muſes have invented this art; 
but Kircher, after Diodorus, derives this word from an Ægyp- 
tian name, pretending, that it was in Ægypt that the muſic be- 
gan firſt to eſtabliſh itſelf after the deluge, and that the firſt idea 
of the found was received by the reeds which grew on the banks 
of the Nile, when the wind blew in the hollow of their pipes. 
Whatever may be the etymology of this word, the origin of the 
art is certainly more applicable to mankind ; and if the words 


did not begin with the air, it is at leaſt certain, that wherever we 


fpeak, we fing. 
Muſic is naturally divided into theoretic or ſpeculative, and 
practical. | 8 | | 
e mukic is, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the know - 
ledge of 1nuſical matter, that is, the different connections from flat 
to ſharp, quick to ſlow, ſour to ſweet, ſtrang to weak, of which 
the ſounds are ſuſceptible; connections, which comprehending all 
poſſible combinations of the muſic and ſounds, feem to compre- 
2 alſo all the cauſes of the impreſſions which their ſucceſſion 


may form on che ear and the ſoul. 
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Practical muſic is the art of applying and making uſe of the 


_ principles of the ſpeculative ; that is, to conduct and diſpoſe the 

Foun: in connection with the confonance, in duration, ſucceſſion, 
in ſusli a manner, as that the whole may produce on the ear the 
propoſed effect. It is this art which is called compoſition, ( Vide 
this word.) In regard ta the actual production of the founds by 
voices or inſtruments, which is called execution, it is the part 

urely mechanic and operative, which, only ſuppoſing the faculty 
of ſounding the intervals juſt, of marking .the durations true, to 
give to the ſounds the degree preſcribed in the tone, and the 
powers preſcribed in the time, requires rigorouſly no other know- 
ledge than that of the characters of muſic, and cuſtom in ex- 


refling them. 5 
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Speculative mnfic is divided into two parts, viz. the knowledge 
ef the connection of the ſounds, or their intervals, and that of 
their relative durations, that is, of the meaſure and time. 
The firſt, is properly that which the ancients called harmonic. 
muſic 3; it teaches in what conſiſts the nature of the air, and 
marks what is conſonant, diſſonant, agrecable, or diſpleaſing to 
the ear. In a word, it gives a knowledge of the different me- 
thods with which the ſounds affect the ear by their tone, their 
force, their intervals, which is equally applied to their concord, 
and their ſucceſſion, | 
The ſecond has been called rhymic, becauſe it treats the ſounds 
in regard to the time and quantity, It contains the explanation 
of the rhyme and metre, long meaſures and ſhort, lively and flow, 
the times and different parts into which they are divided, to ap- 
ply to them the ſucceſſion of the ſounds. 

The practical mufic is divided alſo into two parts, which an- 
wer to the two preceding. ä . 
That which anſwers to the harmonie muſie, and which the 
ancients called melopœa, contains the rules for combining and 
varying the conſonant and diſſonant intervals, in an agreeable 
and harmonious manner. (Vide Melopœa.) . 

Fhe ſecond, which anſwers to the rhymic muſic, and 5 
they call rythmopœa, contains the rules for the application of 
the times, feet, meaſures, in a word, for the practice of rhyme, 
(Vide Rhvme,.) 55 . 

Perphy1ius gives another diviſion of muſic, whilſt it has for its 
obje& the mute and ſonorous movement; and, without diſtin- 
guſhing it into ſpeculative and practical, there are found in it 
the fix following parts : the rhymic, for the movements of danc- 
ing; the metric, for the cadence and number of verſes; the or- 
ganie, for the praQtice of inſtruments 3 the poetic, for the tones 
and accent of poeſy; the hypocritic, for the attitudes of panto- 
mimes ; and the harmonic, for the air. . | 

The muſic is divided, at preſent, more ſimply into melody and 
harmony ; for the rhymic is no longer regarded amongſt us, and 
the metric 1s very eriflin „ fince our verſes, in airs, take nearly 
their meature from — and loſe the little which they regeivo 
from it by themſelves. | 

By melody, we direct the ſucceflion of the ſounds, ſo as to produce 

an agreeable air. (Vide Melody, Air, Modulation.) | 


259 


Harmony conſiſts in uniting to each of the ſounds, in a regular 
fuccethon, two or more other ſounds, which, ſtriking the car at 
the tame time, flatter it by their concurrence. (Vide Harmony.) 

We might, and, perhaps, ought to divide the muſic into natural 
and imitative. The fuſt, confined to the phyſic of the ſounds 


only, and, acting on the ſenſe only, cannot carry its impreſſions 
do 
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the heart, and gives ſenfations only more or Teſs agreeable. 
uch is the muſic of the ſongs, hymns, cantics, and of all the 
airs, which are only combinations of melodious ſounds, and al 
muhc in general which is not harmonious. | | 
The ſecond, by inflexiens lively and accented, and, as it were, 
ſpeaking, expfeſſes all the paſſions, paints every picture, renders 
every object, ſubmits the whole of nature to its ingenious imita- 
tions, and, by this means, conveys to the ſoul of the man thote 
ſentiments proper for moving it. This truly lyric and theatrical 
muſic was that of ancient poems, and it is that which at prelent 
we apply to the drama's, executed in inuſic on our theatres. It 
is only in this muſic, and not in the harmonic or natural, that 
we muſt ſeek the cauſe of the prodigious effects which jit formerly 
produced, How much ſocver we may ſeek for moral effects un 
the phyſic of ſounds only, we fhall never find them, and our 
reaſoning will be without underſtanding. 
- The ancient writers differ greatly on the nature, the olyeQ, 
extent, and the parts of muſic, In general, they gave this word 
much more extenſive than that which remains to 1t at,preſent. 
They not only comprehended, under the name of muſic, as we 
have ſeen, the dance, geſture, and poetry, but even the collection 
of all the ſciences. Hermes defines muſic as the knowledge of 
the order in every thing. This was alſo the doctrine in the ichool 
of Pythagoras, and that of Plato, who taught, that every thing 
in the univerſe was muſic. According to Heſychius, the Athe- 
nians gave the name of muſic to all the arts; and all this is as 
longer aſtoniſhing, ſince, that a modern muſician has found in 
muſic the principal of all references, and the foundation of every 
ſcience, From thence are all thoſe ſublime pieces of muſic, which 
the philoſophers have handed down to us, divine muſics muſic of 
mankind, celeſtial muſic, terreſtrial, active, contemplative, enun- 
ciative, intellective, oratorical, &c. | 
It is under theſe vaſt ideas that we muſt underſtand ſeveral 
paſſages of the ancients on muſic, which would be unintelligible 
in the ſenſe which we at preſent give to this word. | 
It appears that muſic has been one of the firſt arts; we find it 
mixt _— the moſt ancient monuments of human kind, It is alſo 
very probable, that the vocal muſic was found before the inſtru- 
mental, if among the ancients there ever was a muſic truly in- 
ſtrumental; i. e. formed for inſtruments entirely, Not only 
mankind, before dilcovering any inſtrument, muſt have made 
obſervations on the different tones of their voice, but they muſt 
have learned very early, by the natural concert of birds, to mo- 
dify their voice and throat in an agreeable and melodious man- 
ner. After this, the wind inſtruments muſt have been the firſt 
invented. Diodorus, and other authors, attribute the ipyention 
., to 


— 
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to an obſervation of the blowing of the wind in reeds or 6the? 
Hollow plants. This is alſo a ſentiment of Lueretius. 
At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ant? fuit multo, quam levia Carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines poſſint, aureiſque juvari ; 
Et Zephyri cava per calamorum ſibila primum 
Agreſteis docuere cavas inflare cicutas. . 
In regard to other kinds of inſtruments, the ſonorous chords 
are ſo common, that mankind muſt have early obſerved the dif- 
Ferent tones which have given birth to the different chord inſtru- 
ments. (Vide Chord.) CERES 1 
Thoſe inſtruments which are ſtruck to draw a ſound from 


them, as drums and tymbals, owe their origin to the deafening 


norſe which hollow bodies emit when ftruck. . 
It is difficult to leave theſe generalities to fix on ſome certainty 
on the invention of muſic reduced into an art. Without aſcending 


to times before the flood, ſeveral of the ancients attribute this in- 


vention to Mercury, as well as that of the lyre. Others fix on 
Oadmus as the introductor of it among the Greeks, who, flying 
from the court of the king of Phenicia, carried with him into 

eece, the muſician, Hermione, or Harmony; from whence it 


would follow, that this art was known in Phenicia before Cad- 


mus. In a part of Plutarch's Dialogue on Mufic, Lyſias names 
Amphion as the inventor 5 in another, Soterichus 5 it was 
Apollo; and in a third, he ſeems to give the honour to lympus: 
there is no agreement on this matter, and, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ie is of little conſequence. To theſe firſt inventors ſucceeded 
Chiron, Demodocus, Hermes, Orpheus, who, in the opinion of 
ſome, invented the lyte. | | 
After thoſe, came Phæmius, then Terpander, contemporary of 
Eycurgus, and who laid down the rules of muſic. Some attribute 
to him the invention of the firſt modes. Laſtly, we add Thales and 
Thamiris, who is ſaid to have been the inventor of muſical inſtru- 
ments. Theſe great muſicians lived moſt of them before Ho- 
mer. Others, more modern, are Laſus of Hermione, Melnip- 
pipes, Philoxenes, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander, 

immicus, and Diodorus; who all have confiderably improved 
the muſic. 

Laſus is, as it is reported, the firſt who has written on this art, 
in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. Epigonius invented the in- 
ſtrument of forty chords, which bore his name. Simmicus in- 


vented alſo an inftrument of thirty-five chords, called Simicium. 


— — 


Diodorus improved the flute, and added new holes to it; and. 


Timotheus the lyre, by adding a new chord to it; which was the 


occafion of his ſuffering a fine by the Lacædemonians. 
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As the ancient authors expreſs themſelves very obſcurely on 
the inventors of muſical inſtruments, they are alſo very unintel- 
ligible on the inſtruments themſelves. COT do we know any 
thing more of them than their names. (Vide Inſtrument.) 
| Mafic was in its greateſt eſteem among the different people of 
antiquity, and particularly among the Greeks; and this efteem 
was proportionate to the power and ſurpriſing effects which they 
attributed to this art, Their authors do not think they have 
given us a too great idea of it, when they told us it was uſed in 
Heaven; and that it formed the chief amuſement of the gods and 
ſouls of the bleſſed. Plato does not heſitate to ſay, that there 
can be no change in muſic, but there muſt be one alſo in the 
conſtitution of the ſtate; and he pretends, that ſounds may be 
aſſigned capable of raiſing the ideas of a baſe ſoul, inſolence, &c. 
with all their contrary virtues. - Ariſtotle, who ſeems to have 
written his political works only to oppoſe his ſentiments to thoſe 
'of Plato, is, however, in concord with him in regard to the 
power of muſic over the manners. The judicious Polybius tells 
us, that muſic was neceſſary to ſweeten the manners of the Ar- 
cadians, who dwelt in a country where the air was cold and 
wintry ; that thoſe of Cynetes who neglected muſic, ſurpaſſed all 
the Crete in cruelty, and that there was no country which was 
equal to it in crimes. Athenzus aſſures us, that in former 
times, all laws, human and divine, exhortations to virtue, the 
knowledge of what concerned the gods and heroes, the lives and 
actions of illuſtrious men, were written in verſe, and ſung pub- 
licly in choirs by the ſound of inſtruments ; and we ſee, by ſa- 
-cred writings, that ſuch were the cuſtoms of the Iſraelites from 
the earlieſt times. There had been no method found more effi- 
cacious to engrave, on the minds of men, the principles of mo- 
rality and love of virtue; or, rather, all this was not the effect 
of a premeditated defign, but of the grandeur in its ſentiments, 
and the elevation of the ideas which ſought, by proportioned ac- 
cents, to form to themſelves a language worthy of them. 
Muſic formed a part. of the ſtudy of the ancient Pythagoreans. 
They uſed it to excite the ſoul to laudable actions, and to inflame 
each other with the love of virtue. According to the philoſo- 
phers, our ſouls were formed of nothing but harmony ; and they 


expected to re- eſtabliſh, by the means of ſenſual harmony, the 


intellectual and primitive one of the faculties of the ſoul; that is 
to ſay, that which, according to them, exiſted in it before it 
animated our bodies, and whilſt it dwelt in heaven. 
Mufic is at preſent ſunk from that degree of power and ma- 
jeſty, lo far as to make us doubt of the truth of thoſe wonders 
which it formerly performed, tho' atteſted by the moſt judicious 
Uu | hiſtorians, 
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| thiſtorrans, and graveſt philoſophers of antiquity. However, in 
modern hiſtory, we may find ſome :fimilar facts. If Timotheus 
excited the fury of Alexander by the phrygian mode, and calmed 
it by the lydian, a mufic, ſtill more moderate, has ſurpaſſed it, 
by exciting, they ſay, in Erric, King of Denmark, fuch a fury, 
that he k11Pd his moſt faithful fervants. 'Doubtleſs'theſe wretches 
were leſs ſenſible of muſic than their prince, otherwiſe he might 
Eave run half the danger. D' Aubigny recounts another hiſtory 
quite ſimiſar to that of Timotheus. He tells us, that in the 
Teign of Henry III. the muſician Clavdin, playing at the marri- 
age of the Duc de Joyeule, in the phrygian mode, animated, not 
the king, but a courtier, who ſo far forgot himſelf as to draw his 
ſword in the preſence of his ſovereign; but the mvſician quickly 
calmed him by taking the hypo-phrygian mode. This is ſaid 
with as much affurance, as if the muſician Claudin knew in what 
conſiſted the phrygian and hypo-prhygian modes. 8 | 
If our muſic has little power over the affections of the ſoul, in 
return, it is capable of acting phyſically on the body, as in the 
hiſtory of the Tarantula, too well known to want mentioning 
here: as a proof of which, I bring the Chevalier Gafcon which 
Boyle mentions, who, at the ſound of a cornemuſe, or bag- pipe, 
could not contain his urine; to which ſhould be added, what tlie 
fame author recounts of ſome women, who burſt into tears at 
the hearing of a certain tone, with which the reſt of the audience 
were not at all affected; and I know a woman of faſhion at 
Paris, who cannot liſten to any kind of muſic whatſoever, with- 
out being ſeized with an involuntary and convulſive laughter. 
We read alſo in the hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, 
that'a mufician was cuted of a violent fever, by a concert per- 
formed in his chamber. | | | 
Sounds act even on inanimated bodies, as we may fee hy the 
Makiug and reſonance of a ſonorous body at the ſound of an- 
other, with which it is connected in ſome refpe&. Morhoff 
mentions a certain Peter, a Dutchman, who broke a glaſs by the 
ſound-of a voice. Kirtcher ſpeaks of a large ftone,'which trem- 
bled at the ſound of a certain pipe in an organ. P. Merſenne 
ineaks alſoſof a kind of waggon, which the play ing of the organ 
Mook as though it had been an earthquake. | 4 
Boyle adds, that the Stalls often ſhake at the ſound of the or- 
gan, and that he has himfelf felt them tremble under his hand at 
the ſound of the organ or the voice, and that he has been af- 
ſured, that thoſe which were well formed, trembled -all at ſome 
determined tone, The whole world have heard mention of the 
famous pillar at the church in Rheims, which ſenſibly ſhakes at 
the ſound of a certain bell, whilſt the other pillars continue im- 
8 moveable; 
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moveable : but that which tranſmits the honour of the marvel- 
lous to the found, 1s, that this ſame pillar equally ſhakes when 
the clapper of the bell is removed. e 3 

All theſe examples, the greateſt part of which belong rather to 
the ſound than to the mufic, and of which phyſic may give 
ſome explanation, neither makes them more credible or intelli- 
gible to us, tho' the ancients held them in muſic as marvellous 
and almoſt divine. Many a#thors have puzzled their brains to 
 tendeavour to give a cauſe for them. Wallis attributes them 
partly to che novelty of art, and partly rejects them on the ex- 
aggeration of authors. | t | 
Others imagine that the Greeks, more ſenſible than ourſelyes, 
by the conſtitution of their climate, or by their method of living, 


might be mov'd by things which could make no impreſſion on 


ws. Monſ. Burette, even in adqpting all theſe facts, pretends, 
that they do not prove the perfection of the mafic which pro- 
duced them : he ſees nothing in it, but what the fad ſcrapers of 
a country village might have done, in his opinion, quite as well 
as the firſt muſicians of the world, 
The generality of theſe ſentiments are founded on the perſua- 
ſion we are in of the excellence of our muſic, and the contempt 
we have for that of the ancients. But is this contempr as jaftly 
founded as we pretend? This has been ſeveral times examined; 
nd when we conſider the -obfcurity of the matter, and the in- 
| rigs of judges, has great need of undergoing a better 
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ſatisfy the curioſity of the public. To give them a greater 
chance of profiting by their labours, I have tranferibed here two 
pieces of Greek muſic, turn'd into modern notes by theſe authors, 


muſic. P. Kircher and Monſ. Burette-have laboured .thereon-to 
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1 An Ode of Pindar. A Piece of ancient Muſic. 
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But who can dare to judge of ancient muſic by ſuch examples ? 
I nagine them to be faithful, I even wiſh that thoſe who would 


judge of-it, could ſufficiently know the genius aud accent of the 
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Greek, that they would reflect, that an Italian is judged incapable 
of a French air; that a Frenchman knows nothing of the Italian 
melody: when he has compared time and place, then let him 
ſpeak it he dare. 


To put the reader in a way to judge of the different mufical 
accents of different people, I have tranſcribed alſo a Chineſe air, 
drawn from P. du Halde. . 


A Chineſe Air. 


A Perſian Air, taken from the Chevalier Chardin. 
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Fan 


Tranſlation of the Perſian Words. 
Your countenance is vermilion, like the flowers of Granada; 
Your words a perfume, from which I am inſeparable. 
The world has nothing tix'd ; Every thing changes. 
Bring odorous flowers to animate the heart of my monarch. 


X s Song 
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Song of the Savages in Canada, drawn from P. Merſenne. 
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Canide jouve, ca ni de jouve, He be he be be beu , beurs or ce be. 
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| We ſhall find in theſe pieces a conformity of modulation wit 
| our muſic, which muſt make one admire the excellence and uni- 
verſality of our rules, and may render the underſtanding or fi- 
delity of thoſe who have tranſmitted to us thoſe airs, ſomewhat 


ſuſpicious to others, 


The Ranz des Vaches. 
* of . 


EE Er 


_ 


The above celebrated Air, called Ranz des Vaches, was ſo 
generally beloved among the Swiſs, that it was forbidden to be 


play'd in their trgops under pain of death, becauſe it made _ 
| ur 
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Þurft into tears, deſert, or die, whoever heard it; ſo great a deſire 


did it excite in them of returning to theft country, We ſhall 
ſeek in vain to find in this air any energic accents capable of 
producing ſuch aſtoniſhing effects. Theſe effects, which are void 
in regard to ſtrangers, come alone from cuſtom, reflections, and 
a thouſand circumſtances, which, retrac'd by thoſe who hear 
them, and recalling the idea of their country, their former plea- 
ſures, their youth, and all their joys of life, excite in them a 
bitter ſorrow for the loſs of them. The muſic does not in this 
caſe act preciſely as muſic, but as a memorative fign. This air, 
tho? it continues the ſame, does not produce, at preſent, the ſame 
effects which it produc'd before amongſt the Swiſs ; becauſe, 
having loſt the taſte for their ancient ſimplicity, they no longer 
regret it, but when reminded. So true it is, that it is not in 
their phyſical action, we thould ſeek for the greateſt effects of 


z-£ 


ſounds on the human heart. 


The method, by which the ancients prick'd their notes, was 


eſtabliſhed on a very ſimple foundation, which was the connec- 
tion of cyphers; 1. e. by the letters of their alphabet; but in- 
ſtead of confining themſelyes on this idea to n ſmall number of 
characters eaſy to retain, they were loſt in multitudes of different 
figns, with which they confuſed their muſic in return, ſo that 
they had as many methods of marking as genera and modes. 
Boetius took from the Latin alphabet characters correſponding to 
thoſe of the Greek. Pope Gregory perfected this method. In 
1024, Gui d' Arezzo, benedictine, introduced the uſe of ſtave, 
(vide Stave) on lines, on which he marked the notes in form of 
points, (vide Notes) expreſſing, by their poſition, the elevation 
or the lowering of the veice. Kircher, however, pretends, that 
this invention was prior to Gui, and, in effect, I have not ſeen 

n the writings of this monk, that he claims it to hunſelf ; but 
| ho invented the gamut, and applied to the notes of his hexachord, 
pames drawn from the hymn of St. John Baptiſt, which they 
preſerve at preſent. This man, laſtly, born for muſic, invented 
different inſtruments, called poly plectra, ſuch as the harpſichord, 
ſpinnet, viol, &c. &c. 5 FE 

The characters of muſic, have, according to the general opi- 
nion, received their laſt conſiderable augmentation in 1330, at 
the time, they ſay, when Joan de Muris, call'd improperly by ſome 
| 12 de Mzurs, or de Muria, doctor of Paris, tho” Geſner makes 

im an Engliſhman, invented the different figures of the notes 
which expreſs the duration or the quantity, and which we now call 


ſemi- breves, minums, crotchets, &c. But this ſentiment, tho? 


very common, appears to me rather dubious, to judge of it by 
his Treatiſe of Muſic, intitled Speculum Muſicæ, which I 
T8 X * 2 have 
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have had the boldneſs to read almoſt all through, to conſtitute 


therein the inventicy attributed to this author. As to the re- 
mainder, this great muſician has had, like the king of poets, the 
honour to be claimed by different people ; for the Italians alſo 
pretend he is of their nation, perhaps deceived. by a fraud or 
error of Bontempi, who calls him Penigino inſtead of Panigino. 

Laſus is, or ſeems to be, as I have ſaid before, the firſt who 
has written oa muſic ; but his worf.s are loft, as well as ſeveral 
other books of the Greeks and Romans on the ſame ſubjeR. 
Ariſtoxenes, the diſciple: of Ariſtotle, and chief of the muſical 
ſc, is the moſt ancient author who remains to us in that {ci- 
ence, After him comes Exclid of Alexandria. Ariſtides Quin= 
tilian wrote after Cicero. Alypius comes next; then Gauden- 
tius, Nicomachns, and Bacchius. „ | 

Marc Meihomius has given us a beautiful edition of theſe 
ſeven Greek authors, with a Latin tranſlation and notes, 

Plutarch has written a Dialogue on Muſic, Ptolomy, a cele- 
brated mathematician, wrote, in Greek, the Principles of Har- 


mony, about the time of the emperor Antoninus. This author 
Preſerves a medium between the Pythagoreans and Ariſtoxeneans, 
A long time after, Manuel Bryennius wrote alſo on the ſame 


ſubject. Amongſt the Latins, Boetius has written in the time 
of Theodoric ; and not far from the ſame time, Martianus, 


Caſſiodorus, and Saint Auguſtine, 


The moderns are many in number. The moſt known are 
Zarlin, Salerias, Valgulio, Galilee, Mei, Doni, Kircher, Mer- 


ſenne, Parran, Perrault, Wallis, Deſcartes, Holder, Mengoli, 


Malcolm, Burette, Valloti : laftly, Monſ. Tartini, whoſe book 


is full of profundity, genius, tautology, and obſcurity; and 
Monſ. Rameau, whoſe writings have this fingularity, that they 
have gain'd him a great fortune without having ever been read 
by any one. This lecture is beſides become abſolutely ſuper- 


Auous, ſince, that M. d'Alembert has taken the trouble of ex- 


Plaining to the public the ſyſtem of the fundamental. baſs, the 
only thing uſeful and 1ntelligible which can be met with in the 


writings of this muſician. 


MUSIC MASTER. A muſician hir'd-to compoſe and execute 
mulic. It is the mufic-maſter who beats time, and directs the 
muſicians, He ſhould be ſkill'd in compoſition, tho? he does not 
always compoſe the muſic which he makes others execute. In 
the opera-houſe of Paris, for inſtance, the employment of beat- 
Ing time is a particular office; whereas, the muſic of the opera 
is compuicd by whomſoever has talent and will. Ia Italy, he 
who has compoled an opera directs always its execution, not in 
beating time, but with the harplichord, Wherefore, the office of 

1 | . muſic- maſter 
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muſie-maſter has no foundation but in churches: for which rea- 
fon, we do not fay in Italy Maſic- Maler, but Adaſter of the 
__ a denomination which begins to be uſed at preſent in 
PFrante. | ©” © TM 

- MUTATIONS. By this term were call'd, in ancient muſic, 
generally, all the paſſages of an order, or ſubject of one air ta 


another. | | 

Ariſtoxenes defines the mutation as a kind of paſſion in the 
order of melody + Bacchius, as a change in the ſubje&, or the 
tranſpofition of a like into an unlike place; Ariſtides Quintilian, 
as a variation in the propoſed ſyſtem, nd the character of the 
voice; Martianus Capella, as a tranſition of the voice in another 


order of ſounds. 5 


All theſe definitions, obſeure and too general, have need of 
being cleared by diviſions, but authors do not agree better on 
theſe diviſions than on the definition itſelf. However, we juſt 
gather, that all theſe mutations may be reduced to five principal 


kinds. | 
Firſt, A mutation in the genus, when the air paſs'd, for in- 


Rance, from diatonic to chromatic, or to the enharmonic, and 


reciprocally, 

Secondly, In the ſyſtem, when the modulation united two diſ- 
Joint tetrachords, or ſeparated from them two conjoint, which 
anſwers to the paſſage of the B ſharp to B flat, and reeipracally. 
' Thirdly, In the mode, when, for inftance, we paſs from the 
doric to the phrygian or lydian, and recipracally, &c. 
Fourthly, In the rhyme, when we paſs'd from quick to ſlow, 


or from one meaſure to another. 


Fifthly and laſtly, in the melopœa, when we interrupted a 
heavy, ſerious, maguificent air, by a lively, gay, and quick 
change, &c. | 
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TATURAL. This word has ſeveral ſenſes in mufic. Firſt, 

Natural mufic is that which the human voice forms by 
oppoſition, to the artificial muſic which is executed with inftru= 
ments. Secondly, We fay that an air is natural when it is eaſy, 
ſweet, pleaſing ; that a harmony is natural, when it has few vari- 
ations or diſſonances, that it is produced by chords eſſential and 
natural to the mode. Thirdly; Natural is alſo ſaid of every 
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piece of muſic which is neither forced or obſcure, which neither 
goes too high or too low, neither too quick or too flow, Fourth- 
ly and taſtly, The moſt common fignification, and the only one 
which the Abbe Bropard has not mentioned, is applied to the 
tones or modes, from whence the ſounds are drawn in the ordi- 
nary gamut without any alteration, ſo that a natural mode is that 
in which neither dieſis or B flat is uſed, In the exact ſenſe, there 
could be only one natural tone, which would be that of ut, or 
C major third ; but we extend the naturals to all rhe tones, whole 
_ eſſential chords, bearing neither dieſis's or B's flat, permit that 
we ſhould number the cleff neither with one or the other: ſuck 
are the major modes of G and F, the minor modes of A and D, 
&c. (Vide Tranſpoſed Cleffs, Modes, &c.) Win: ts 
The ltalians always mark their recitative to the natural, the 
changes of tone being ſo ſrequent therein, and the-modulations ſo 
confined, that, whatever way we number the cleff for a mode, we 
could not ſpare either dieſis's or B's flat for the reſt, and we ſhould 
throw ourſelves, in the end of the modulation, in very embaraſ- 
ting confuſions of ſigns, when the notes changed in the cleff, by a 
ſign, are found changed by the contrary ſign accidentally. . 
To ſol ta in natural, is to fol fa by the natural. (Vide Reci- 
tative) Names of the ſounds in the ordinary. gamut, without 
regard to the tone which we are in. h | a 
NETE. This was, in the Greek muſie, the fourth chord, or 
ſharpeſt of each of the three tetrachords, which followed the two: 
fiift from flat to ſharp. | 8 
When the third tetrachord was conjoint witR the ſecond, this 
was the tetrachord ſynnemenon, and its nete was called nete ſyn- 
nemenon. E 1 5 5 
his third tetrachord bore the name of diezeugmenon when 
a it was disjoint, or ſeparated from the ſecond by the interval of a 
| tone, and its nete was called nete diezeugmenon.. | 
1 Laſtly, The fourth tetrachord, always hearing the name of hy- 
i perboleon, its nete was always called alſo nete hyperboleon. 
i In regard to the two firit tetrachords, as they were always: 
conjoint, they had no nete, either of them; the fourth chord os. 
| | the firſt, being always the firſt of the ſecond, was called hy pate 
N meſon; and the fourth chord of the ſecond, forming the middle. 
i of the ſy ſtem, was called meſis. Nete, ſays Boetius, quaſi neate, 
| id eſt, inferior, for the ancients, in their diagrams, placed the flat 
. Jounds above, and the ſharp below. | 
NETOIDES. Sharp tounds, (Vide Lepfis.) 3 . 
NEUME. A term in church-muſic. The neume is a kind of 
Mort recapitulation of the air in a mode, which is made at the. 
i end of an ancient, by a ſimple variety ot ſounds, and without 
| 6 Sg pe joining 
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Joining to them any words. The Catholics tri this ſingular 

cuſtom on a paſſage of St. Auguſtine, who ſays, that no words 
being poſſible to be worthy of pleaſing God, it is laudable to ad- 
dreſs him in a confuſed muſic of jabilation. For to whom is 
„ ſuch a jubilation ſuitable, unleſs to an ineffable Being? and 
c how can we celebrate this ineffable Being, fince we cannot be 
% ſilent, or find any thing in our tranſports which can expreſs 
cc them, unleſs unarticulated ſounds 7? 

NIGLARIAN. The name of a nome, or air of an effeminate 
and ſoft melody, as Ari ſtophanes reproaches Philoxenes its author. 

NIMBLY. This word expreſſes a movement ſtill quicker than 
E a movement which is a medium between gay and quick. 

anſwers nearly to the Italian term vivace. 

NINETEENTH. An interval which comprehends eighteen 
conjoint degrees, and, conſequently, nineteen ſounds of the dia- 
tonic, reckoning the wo extremes. This is the double octave 
of the fifth. (Vide Fifth) 

NINTH. The octave of the ſecond. This interval has the 

name of ninth, becauſe we muft ſorm nine conſecutive ſounds to 
arrive diatonically from one of its terms to the other, The 
ninth is major or minor, as the ſecond, of which it is the re- 
lique. (Vide Second) 

There is a concord by ſuppoſition, which is called concord of 
the ninth, to diſtinguiſh it from the concord of the ſecond, which 
4s prepared, accompanied and prevented differently. The concord 
of the ninth is formed, by a found placed in the baſs,” a third 
below the concord of ſeventh, which is the occaſion of the ſe- 
wenth itſelf making a ninth on this new ſound. The ninth is 
accompanied, conſequently, by the third, the fifth, and ſometimes 


the ſeventh. The fourth note of the tone is generally that on 


which this concord is moſt ſuitable, but it may be placed every 
where in harmonic unions, The baſs ought always to arrive bi 

aſcending to the note which hears the ninth, The part whic 

forms the ninth ought to ſyncopate, and prevents this ninth as a 
ſeventh, deſcending diatonically from one degree on the oftave, 
if the baſs continues in its place, or on the third, if the baſs de- 
ſcends from the third. (Vide Concord, Suppoſition, Syncope)' 

In the minor 'mode, the ſenſible concord on the medlant loſes 
the name of concord, and takes that of ſuperfluous fifth. 
(Vide Superfluous Fifth) 

NOELS, or CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Kinds of airs allotted 
to certain cantics, ſung by the people 1a the celebration of Chrift- 
mas, The airs of theſe carols ſhould have a rural and paſtoral 
CharaQer, ſuitable to the ſimplicity of the words, and to that of 
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the ſhepherds, who, we ſuppoſe, ſung them at going to pay ho- 
mage to the infant Jeſus in the manger. 55 
. NOME. Every air determined by rules which it was not per- 
mitted to break, bore amongſt the Greeks the name of nome. 
The nomes received their denominations, firſt, either from cer- 
tain people, æolian nome, lydian nome; ſecondly, or from the 
nature of the rhyme, orthian nome, da@ylic nome, trochaic 
nome; or thirdly, from their inventors, Hieracian nome, Po- 
lymneſtant nome; fourthly, or from their ſubjects, pythian nome, 


comic nome; fifthly or laſtly,, from their mode, hy patoid or flat 


nome, netoid or- ſharp nome, &c. 
_ There were two-part nomes which were ſung on two modes. 
There was alſo a nome called three parts, which was ſung on 

hree modes, viz, the doric; the phrygian, and the lydian. (Vide 


Song, Mode) 


NOMIC. The nomic nome, or the genus of the muſical ſtyle 
which bore this name, was conſecrated, among the Greeks, to 
Apollo, god ef ſongs and verfes, and wherein they endeavoured 
to render the airs brilliant, and worthy of the god to whom they 
were conſecrated. (Vide Mode, Melopœa, Style.) 

+ <1: aa A kind of love ſong amongſt the Greeks. (Vide 

One | 
NOTES. Signs or characters uſed to mark, that is, to write 
the muſic, ins ol . 

The Greeks made uſe of the letters of their alphabet to mark 
their muſic. Moreover, as they had twenty - four letters, and as 


their greateſt ſyſtem, which was only of two octaves in a ſame 


mode, did not exceed the number of ſixteen ſounds, it would 
ſcem that the alphabet muſt have been more than ſufficient to 
expreſs them, ſince their muſic, being only their poetry marked, 
the rhywe was ſufficiently determined by the metre, without 
there being wanting for that abſolute powers, and figns 8 
to muſic ; for tho? by ſuperabundance they had characters alſo, 
to mark the different feet, it is certain, that vocal muſic was not 
in want of it; and inſtrumental muſic, being only the vocal 
plav'd by inſtruments, had neither need of it, ſince the words 
were written, or the ſymphoniſt knew them by heart. 

But we muſt take notice, in the firſt place, that two ſame 
ſounds, one while at the extremity, and another while in the 
middle of the third tetrachord, according to the place wherein 
the disjunction is made, (Vide that word) they gave to each of 
theſe ſounds, names and figns which exprefied theſe different 
fituations. Secondly, that theſe fixteen ſounds were not all the 
lame in the three genera ; that there were ſome common to the 


three, and others peculiar to each; and that notes were ere 
5 quently 
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quently neceſſary to expreſs theſe differences. Thirdly, that mu- 
fic was differently noted for inſtruments than för the voice, as 
we have at preſent, for certain chord inſtruments, a table which 
has no reſemblance to that of ordinary mufic in the leaſt, Laſts 
ly, that the ancients having as many as fifteen different modes, 
according to the numbering of Alypius, (Vide Mode) it was ne- 
ceſſary to appropriate characters to each mode, as we ſee in the 
tables of the ſame author. All theſe modifications required a 
Multitude of ſigns, for which the four and twenty letters were 
very far from ſufficing. From thence ariſes the neceſſity of uſing 
the ſame letters for ſeveral ſorts of notes, which obliged them to 


give t9 thoſe letters different ſituations to couple them, main 


them, and lengthen them in different ſenſes, For inſtance, the 
letter Pi written in all theſe forms II, 11, E, N, I, expreſſed five 
different notes. 


By combining all the modifications which theſe different cir« 
gumſtances requited, we find nearly 1620 different notes, a pro- 
digious number, which muſt have rendered the ſtudy of muſic a 
thing of the greateſt difficulty, It was certainly ſo in the time of 
Plato, who adviſes young men to ſpend two or three years in 
ſtudying its rudiments only. The Greeks, however, had not ſo 
great a number of characters, but the ſame note had Tometimes 
different ſignifications, according to occaſion; wherefore, the 
ſame character winch marks the proſlambanomenos of the lydigh 


mode, marks the parhypate meſon of the hypo-iaſtian mode, the 


Hypate meſon of the hypo=phrygian, the liehanes hy paton of the 
| Kypo-lydian, the parhypate hypatea of the laſtian, and the hypate 
hypaton of the phrygian. The note changes alſo ſometimes, 
tho? the ſound continues the fame; as, for inſtance, the proflam« 
banomenos of the hypo-phrygiati, which has the ſame ſign in the 
hyper-phrygian, hyper-dorian, phrygian, dorian, hypo-phrygian, 
and hypo-dbrian mdtles, and another tame ſign in the lydial 
and hypo-lydiad modes, yo 
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Thoꝰ the chord diatonos of the tetrachord ſynngmenon, ànd the 
trite of the tetrachord diczeugmenon, bave different notes, they 
are only the ſame chord, or two chords in uniſon. It is the ſame 
thing with the two chords, neté ſynnemenon and diezeugmenon 
diatonos ; theſe two alſo have the ſame chords, We muſt allo 
take notice, that the meſis and nete hyperboleon hear the ſame 
note for the vocal, tho? they are in the octave of each other: It 
is apparent, that in practice there was ſome other method of diſ- 
tinguiſhing them in muſic, | 4p ; 
The curious, who would wiſh to know the notes of all the ge- 
nera and modes, may conſult, in Meibomius, the tables of Aly - 
pius and Bacchius. | | 


We here find the table of notes in the diatonic genus in the ly- 
dlian mode, which was the moſt uſed; theſe notes having been 
preferred to thole of the other modes by Bacchius, are ſufficient 
to underſtand all the examples which he gives in his work; and 
the muſic of the Greeks being no longer in uſe, this table ſuffices 
alſo to put an end to the errors of the public, who think their 
manner of marking notes ſo entirely loſt, that this muſic would 
be impoſſible for us to decypher. We might decypher it as ex- 
actly as the Grecks themſelves could have done, but to phraſe at, 
to accent it, to underftand it, to judge of it, is poſſible to ne 
one, and never can become to. In every kind of mufic, as well 
as in every language, to decypher, and to read, are two things 
very different, The Latins, who, in imitation of the Greeks, 
marked alſo their muſic with the letters of their alphabet, re- 
moved allo a great quantity of their notes, the enharmonic genus 
Having ceaſed its practice entirely, and ſeveral modes being no 
longer in ute. It appears that Boetivs eftabliſhed the ute of tit- 
teen letters only; and Gregory, biſhop of Rome, confdering 
that the ae, FG of the ſounds are the ſame in each oftave, 
reduced theſe fifteen notes alſo to the ſeven firſt letters of the al- 
phabet, which were repeated in different forms from one octave 
to another. 5 | : 
Laſtly, In the eleventh age, a benediftine of Arezzo, named 
Gui, ſubſtituted, in the place of theſe letters, points placed on 
different parallel lines, to each of which a letter ſerved as cleff. 
In the end, theſe points were enlarged ; it was alſo thought con- 
venient to place ſome in the ſpaces compriſed between theſe lines, 
and theſe lines and ſpaces were multiplied as occaſion required. 


Vide Stave) : 
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The notes had for ſome time no other uſe than to mark the 
degrees and differences of intonation. They were all, in. regar 
to duration, of equal powers; and received, in regard to this, no 
other difference than thoſe of long and ſhort ſyllables, on which 
they were ſung: It is nearly in this condition that the church- 
muſic the Catholics has continued to this day; and the mufic of 
the pſalms, amongſt the proteſtants, is ſtill more imperfect; 
fince, in their uſe, the lengths of the breves, or the rounds of the 
minums, were not even diſtinguiſhed, tho“ they preſerved two 
different figures. „„ B 
This indiſtinction af figures continved in the general opinion, 
as far as 1 338, when Jean de Muris, a doctor and eanon of Paris, 
gave, it is pretended, different figures to the notes, to mark the 
connections of duration which they had between each other: he 
alſo invented certain figns of meaſure, called modes or prolations, 
to determine, in the courſe of an air, if the reference of long to 
ſhort ſhould be double or triple, &c. Mag of the figures no 
longer ſubfiſt. There have been others ſubſtituted in their place 
at different times. (Vide Meaſure, Time, Power of Notes.) 
Vide alſo, at the word Mufic, what J have ſaid of this opinion. 

To read mufic written by notes, and to render it exactly, there 
are eight things to be conſidered. Firft, the cleff and its poſition, 
Secondly, the diefis's or B's flat which may accompany it. 
Thirdly, the place or pofition of each note; Fourthly, its in- 
terval, that is, its connection with that which precedes, or with 
the tonic, or ſame fixed note whoſe tone we have. Fifthly, its 
figure, which determines its powers. Sixthly, the time wherein 
ir is found, and the place it occupies. Seventhly, the diefis B 
flat, or accidental B ſharp, which may precede it. Eighthly, the 
kind of the meaſure, and character of the movement. And all 
this, withont reckoning either the words or ſyllables to which 
each note belongs, the accent, or the expreffion ſuitable to the 
fentiment, whereon we reflect. One of theſe eight obſervations 
only omitted, may make it jar, or play out of time. 

1 "he muſic has had the lot of thoſe arts which improve but 

WI - ; T7 . | 

The inventors of notes have been attentive to the ſtate only, 
wherein it was in their time, without reflecting on that to which 
it might be raiſed ; and in the end, their marks have been found 
ſo much the more defective, as the art has been fince improved, 
In proportion as they advanced, they eſtabliſhed new rules to 
reinedy the preſent inconveniencies; by multiplying the figns, 
they have multiplied the difficutties; and. by Ant of additions 
and cyphers, they bave drawn, from a ſimple principle, a ſyſtem 
very confuſed, and very badly regulated. : We 
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We may reduce its faults to three principals: The firſt is the 
multitude of ſigns and their combinations, which load the mind 
and memory of beginners in ſuch a manner, that the ear is form'd, 
and the organs have acquired habit, and a neceſſary facility, a 
long time before they are able to ſing 4 livre ouvert ; from whence 
it follows, that the difficulty is intirely in an attention to the 
rules, and not at all in the execution of the air. The ſecond, is 
the little evidence in the nature of major, minor, diminiſhed, and 
ſuperfluous intervals, all indiſtinctly confounded in the ſame po- 
ſitions; a fault of ſuch influence, that it is not only the principal 
cauſe of the ſlowneſs in the progreſs of ſcholars, but, moreover, 
there is no muſician form'd, who can fail of being incommoded 
in the execution. The third, is the extreme diffuſion of the 
characters, and the too great extent which they take up, which, 
.join'd to thoſe lines, to thoſe ftaves ſo inconyenient to trace, be- 
comes a ſource of embarraſſment of more than one kind. If the 
firſt advantage of inſtituting ſigns, was, that they ſhould be clear, 
the ſecond is, that they ſhovld become conciſe ; what judgment 
then we form of an order of ſigns in which both the one and the 
other are wanting? „ 

Muſicians, it is true, cannot ſee any thing of this. Cuſtom 
has habituated them to this. Muſic to them is not the know- 
ledge of ſounds; it is that of crotchets, minums, demi-crotchets, 
& c. &c. As ſoon as theſe figures ceaſe to be preſent, they can- 
not ſatisfy. themſelves that they ſee muſic. Moreover, what 
they have learnt with difficulty, how can they render it eaſy to 
others? It is not then the muſician who ſhould be confulted 
herein, but the man who underſtands muſic, and who has reflected 
on the art. | | . | 

There are not, in this laſt claſs, two that agree in the errors 
of our notes; but ſtill theſe faults are eaſter to know than ta 
correct. Many have endeavoured at this correction without ſue- 
ceſs for ſome time. The public, without any great diſcuſſion on 
the advantage of the ſigns propoſed to it, always embrace thoie 
- which are already eſtabliſhed, and muſt always prefer a bad me- 
thed of knowing, to-a 'better of learning. Wherefore, becauſe a 
new ſyſtem is rejected, is no ſolid: proof of any thing more, than 
that the author came too late; and we may always diſcuis and 
compare the two ſyſtems, with any regard on this point, to the 
judgment of the public. ISS 27 = | 

All the methods of marking notes, which have not had for 
their grand law the evidence of intervals, do not ſeem to me wor- 
thy ot the trouble of being removed. I will not then make any 
ſtop at that of Monſ. Sauveur, which may be ſeen in the Me- 


moirs of the Academy of 9 anno 1721, nor at that of 
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Monſ. Demaux, given ſome years after. In theſe two ſyſtems, 
the intervals being expreſſed by figns intirely arbitrary, and 
without any true connection with the thing repreſented, eſcape 
the moſt attentive eyes, and can be fixed on the memory alone; 
for of what ſervice are heads differently figured, and tails diffe- 
rently directed, to the intervals which they ought to expreſs ? 
Such ſigns as thoſe have nothing in them which ſhould make 
them preferable to others; the neatneſs of the figure, and the 
little place which it takes up, are advantages which might be 
found in a ſyſtem entirely different: chance may have given the 
firſt ſigns, but we muſt have a choice more peculiar to the thing 
in thoſe which ſhould be ſubſtituted in their place. Thoſe which 
have been propoſed in 1743, in a little work, intitled, “ Diſſer- 
tation on the Modern Muſic,” having this advantage, their ſim- 
plicity perſuades me to lay down their abridged ſyſtem in this 
article, | | 
The characters of muſic have a double object, viz. to repreſent 
the ſounds, firſt, according to their different intervals from flat 
to ſharp, which conſtitutes the air and harmony. Secondly, 
according to their different relative durations from quick to flow, 
which determines the time and meaſure, | 
In the firſt caſe, in whatever method we turn and combine 
written and regular muſic, we can never find any combinations 
therein but of the ſeven notes of the gamut, carried in different 
octaves, or tranſpoſed on different degrees, according to the time 
and mode which we have choſen. The author expreſſes theſe 
ſeven ſounds by the ſeven firſt cyphers; ſo that the cypher 1 
Forms the note ut, 2 the note re, 3 the note mi, &c. and he tra- 
verſes them with a horizontal line, as in the example. 


The Octave in aſcending. 
| A 


——2—3—4— —6—7— 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, ſi, ut. 

He writes above the line the notes which continuing to aſcend, 
would be found in the ſuperior octave; wherefore ut, which im- 
mediately follows fi, aſcending a ſemi- tone, ſhould be above the 
line in this manner, "+"; and in the ſame manner the notes 

which belong to the ſharp octave, of which this ut is the begin- 
ning, ought to be all above the fame line. If we entered into a 
third octave in ſharp, we have only to traverſe the notes by a ſe- 
- cond accidental line above the firſt. 
If, on the contrary, we would deſcend into the octave inferior, 
to that of the principal line, we muſt write immediately below 
that line, the notes of the octave which follow it deſcending if 
8 then 
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then you deſcend an octave, add a line below, as you have placed 
one abovę, to aſcend, &c. By means of three lines only, you may 
go through the whole extent of five octaves, which cannot be 
done in our ordinary muſic in lefs than eighteen, . 
We may even wanage without drawing any line. We place 
all the notes horizontally in the ſame rank: if we find a note 
which paſſes the fi of the octave wherein we are in aſcending, 
i. e. which enters into a higher octave, we place a point on this 
note, This point ſuffices for all the following notes which re- 
main without interruption in the octave wherein we are entered. 
If we re- deſcend from one octave to the other, it will require 
another point under the note by which we enter therein, &c. 
We ſec in the following example the progreſs of two octaves, as 
well atcending as deſcending, marked in this manner. I 
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The firſt method of marking with lines is ſuitable to muſic 
greatly laboured, and very difficult for large partitions, &. The 
ſecond with points is proper for fimple muſic, and trifling airs, 
but nothing hinders us from uſing it at our pleaſure in the place 
of the other; and the author has made ute of it in tranſcribing 
the famous Arietta, L'Objet qui regne dans mom Ame, which we 
find pricked in partition by the cyphers of that author, at the 
end of his work. | 8 

By this method, all the intervals become ſo evident, that no- 
thing can equal it: the octaves always bear the fame cypher ; the 
limple intervals are always known in their doubles or coinpoſition. 


We inſtantly diſcover in the tenth 1 or 13, that it is the oc- 
tave of the major third the major intervals can never be con- 
founded with the minor: 24 will be continually a minor third; 
46 a major third. The ; »fition has nothing to do with that. 
After having thus redi.ced the whole extent of the keys, under 
a much ſmaller compaſs, with much clearer ſigns, we now paſs to 
the tranſpoſitions. | | | 
| There are only two modes in our muſic. Whnt is ſinging or 
playing in re major? It is tranſporting the ſcale or the gamut 
of ut a tone higher, and placing it on re as tonic or fundamental. 
All the references which belonged to ur pats to re by this 
tranſpoſition. It is to expreſs this fyſtem of connections, raiſed 
or lowered ſo much, that fa many alterations of dieſis and B's 
flat have been thought neceſſary on the cleff. The author of 
the New Syſtem ſuppreſſes all this embarraſſnent at a ftroke, 
The ſingle word re, plag'd at top, and in the margin, gives us 
| 2 2 notice 
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notice, that the piece is in major re; and as then the re takes all 
the connections which ut had, it takes alſo its ſign and name. 
It is marked with the cypher 1, and all its octave follows by the 
cyphers 2, 3, 4, &c. as before. The re of the margin ſerves as, 
Its cleff, it is the touch re or D of the natural key; but this 
fame re becomes a tonic under the name of ut, and becomes alto 
the fundamental of the mode, "3 
But this fundamental, which is tonic in the major tones, is only 
mediant in the minor; the tonic which takes the name of la, be- 
ing then found a minor third below this fundamental. This: 
diſtinction is made by a ſmall horizontal line drawn under the, 
cleff. Re, without this line, expreſſes the major mode of re; 
. . . . , 5 
but re, with the line under it, defigns the minor mode of fi, of 
which this re is the mediant. This diſtin&ion, which ſerves only: 
to determine. clearly the tone by the cleft, is not more neceſſary 
in the new ſyſtem than in the ordinary note, wherein it is not 
placed. Wherefore, though no attention ſhould be paid to it, 
we could not fol fa leſs exactly. Inſtead of the ſame names of 
the notes, we might make uſe, for cleffs, of the letters of the 
gamut, which aniwers to them, C for ut, D for re, &, (Vide 
amut ä | 
The muſicians affect a great deal of contempt for the method 
cf tranſpoſitions, doubtleſs, becauſe it renders the art too eaſy. 
The author ſhows that this contempt is ill founded: that it is their 
method we ſhould deſpiſe, ſince it is laborious to no end; and 
the tranſpoſitions, whoſe advantage he ſhows, are, even without 
reflecting on them, the true rule which all the great muficiang 
and good compoſers follow, (Vide Tranſpoſition) gs 
The tone, the mode, and all their connections well determined, 
it is not ſufficient to make all the notes of each octave be 
known, nor the paſſage from one octave to another by clear and 
preciſe ſigns; we muſt, beſides, expreſs the part of the keys, 
which theſe octaves employ. If J have a fol to tune, it muſt be 


known which, for there are five in the keys, the one high, the 


other middle, the other low, according to the different octaves; 
theſe octaves have each their letters; and one of theſe letters 
placed on the line, which ſerves as a ftave, denotes to what octave 
that line belongs, and, conſequently, the octaves which are above 
and below. We a muſt ſce the figure at the end of his book, and 
the explanation the author gives to it, to be able to judge of 
this part of his ſyſtem, which is amongſt the moſt ſimple. 
It remains, for the expreſſion of all the poſhble ſounds in our 
muſical ſyſtem, to render the accidental alterations introduced by 
the modulation, which may be eaſily done. Ihe dieſis is form'd- 
by traverſing the note with a ſtroke aſcending from the left = 
| | . 
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the right, in this manner: fa dieſis /; ut diefis 1. We mark 
the B flat by a ſimilar mark defcending, ſi B flat 7; mi ; flat 3. 
In regard to B ſharp, the author ſuppreſſes it as an uſeleſs ſign in 
his ſyſeo, * 

This part being thus filled, we muſt now come to the time and 
meaſure. The author lays all waſte before him on this crowd 
of different meaſures, with which the muſic has been fo impro- 
perly loaded. He knows only two like the ancients, viz. two- 
tim'd and three-tim'd meaſures The times of each of theſe 
meaſures may, in their turn, be divided into two or three equal 
parts. From theſe two combined rules, he draws exact expreſſi - 
ons for all the poſfible movements. | 

We connect in ordinary muſic the different powers of the notes 
to that of a particular note, which is the ſemi-breve, which 
cauſes that the powers of this note continually varying, the 
notes compared with it have no fixed powers. The author 
handles it differently. He determines the power of the notes 
only on the kind of meaſüre in which they are uſed, and on the 
time which they employ therein, which diſpenſes him from hav- 
ing, for theſe powers, any particular ſign beſides the place whick 
it fills, | of i „ 85 
One ſingle note between two bars fills a whole meafure. In 

the meaſure of two times, two notes filling up the meaſure, form 
each of them a time. Three notes do the fame thing in a three 
tim'd mcaſure, If there are four notes in a two-tim'd meaſure, 
or fix in a meaſure of three, it is, that each time is divided into 
two equal parts; we paſs then two notes for a time; we paſa 
three when there are ſix notes in one, and nine in the other. In 
a word, when there is no ſign of inequality, the notes are equal, 
their number is diſtributed in a meaſure according to the number 
of the times, and the nature of the meaſure: To render this 
diſtribution more eaſy, we feparate, if we chuſe it, the times by: 
comma's; fo that in reading muſic, we ſee clearly the power of 
the notes, without its being neceflary to give them, on that ac-" 
count, any particular figures. 


Example of equal Powers. 
@j-1==1-2-[=3- 2-3=1==5=4=5 28 | ET - 


Idem, 
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Idem, ſeparating the Times by Comma's, Ke. 


—————— 
77 | | 


The unequal diviſions are marked with the fame facility. Theſe 
inequalities are never more than ſub-divifions, which are brought 
into an equality by a ſtroke, with which two or more notes are 
covered. For inſtance, if a time contains a-demi-crotchet and 
two double demi-crotchets, a ſtroke in a right line above or be- 
low. the two double demi-crotchets, will ſhew that they form 
together only a quantity equal to the preceding, and conſequently, 
ane demi-cratchet ; eee the entire time is faund divided 
into two equal parts, viz. The fingle note, and the ſtroke which 
comprehends two, There are alſo ſub-diviſions of inequality, 
which may require two ſtrokes, as, if a demi-crotchet pointed 
was followed by two triple demi-crotchets, in that caſe, a ſtroke 
on the two notes would be firſt neceſſary, to repreſent the triple 
demi-crotchets, which would render them together equal to the 
point; then a ſecond ſtroke, which covering the precedent ſtroke 
and the port, might render all that it cover'd equal to the 
demi-crotchet, But whatever quickneſs the notes may have, 
theſe ſtrokes are never neceſſary but when the powers are une- 
gual, and whatever inequality there may be therein, we ſhall 
never want more than two ſtrokes, particularly in ſeparating the 
times by ſtops, as we may ſee in the example following. 

The author of the new ſyſtem uſes the point alſo, but other- 
wiſe than, in ordinary muſic : In this, the point is equal to half 
of the note which precedes it; in his, the point, which alſo marks 
the prolongation of the preceding note, has no other power than 
rhat of the place which it fills; If the point fills a time, it is 
equal to a time; if it fills a meaſure, it is equal to a meaſure 
i it is in a time with another note, it is equal to the half of 
this time. In a word, the point is reckoned as a note; is mea- 
fured as the notes, and to mark line's or ſyncope's, we may make uſe 
of ſeveral points together, of equal or unequal powers, according 
to thoſe of the times or meaſures which theſe points are to fill, 

All the filences are in want of one character only, which is 
the O. This is uſed ay the notes, and as the point. The poing 


is marked after it to prolong a filence, as after a note to prolong 


a found. (Vide the example of thus) : 
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Such is the abridgement of this new ſyſtem. We will nor 
follow the author in the account of his rules, or in the compa- 
riſon which he makes with the characters uſed, and his own z 
we muſt certainly expect he will place all the advantage on his 
own fide ; but this prepoſſeſſion ſhould not lead the reader, who 
is impartial, from examining the reaſons which ihe author gives 
in his book. As the author is the compoſer of this Dictionary, 
he cannot mention any thing more under this article, without 
removing from the duty which he ought to attend to herein. 
Vide an air written in new characters, but it will be very 
difficult to decypher the whole of it properly, without recourſe 
to the book itfelf, becauſe an article of this Dictionary ought not 
to be a book, and in the explanation of ſo complicated an art, 
it is impoſſible to ſay all in a few words. 55 5 
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SENSIBLE NOTE, Is that which is a major third above the 
dominant, or a ſemi-tone below the tonic. The fi, is a ſenfible 
note in the tone of ut, the fol-dicfis in the tone of la. 

It is called ſenſible note becauſe it makes the tone and tohic 
be felt, on which, after the concord dominant, the ſenſible note 
taking the ſhorteſt way, is obliged to aſcend; which occaſions 
that ſome treat this ſenſible note as a major diſſonance, thro? 
fault of ſeeing that the diſſonance, being a conneRtion, cannot be- 
conſtituted but by two notes. x 
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I do not ſay that the ſenſible note is the ſeventh of the tone, 
becauſe, in the minor mode, this ſeventh note is ſenſible only in 
aſcending ; for, in deſcending, it is a tone of the tonic, and in 
the minor third of the dominant. (Vide Mode, Tonic, Domi- 
nant. | 

NOTES OF TASTE. There are two kinds of them. The 
one which belongs to the melody, but not to harmony; fo that 
tho? they enter into the meaſure, they do not in the concord: 
theſe are marked in full. The other notes of taſte, entering nei- 
ther into harmony or melody, are marked only with ſmall notes, 
which are not reckoned in the meaſure, and whoſe very rapid 
duration is taken on the note which precedes, or that which fol- 
lows. Vide an example of the notes of taſte in their two, kinds. 


Notes of Taſte of the firſt Kind, 
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Notes of Taſte of the ſecond Kind. 


NOTHUS. This is the epithet given by ſome to the hypo- 
phryglan mode, which has its final in fi, and conſequently its 

frh falſe, which cuts it off from the authentic modes; and to 
the æolian, whoſe final is in fa, and the fourth ſuperfluons, which 
removes it from the number of plagal modes. 
TO NUMBER THE CLEFF. Is to place in it the number 
of dieſis's, or B's flat, ſuitable to the tone and mode in which we 
chuſe to write our muſic. (Vide B Flat, Cleff, Dieſis.) 

NUNNIA. Was, amangft the Greeks, a ſong peculiar: to 


' nurſes. (Vide Song.) 
| | Aa a O. 
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O This capital letter, form'd in a circle, or double © g, is, 
in our ancient muſic, the ſign which is called perfect 
time; that is, of triple meaſure, or three-tim'd, with the diffe- 
rence of the imperfect time, or double meaſure, which was marked 
by a ſimple C, or an O divided on the right or left Cor g. 

The imperfe& time was ſometimes marked by a fimple O; 
ſometimes by an O pointed within, in this manner, O; or by 
an O barr'd, o. (Vide Time.) 5 8 | 

OBLIG'D, We eall an oblig'd part, that which ſometimes 
recites, that which we cannot remove without ſpoiling the har. 
mony or the air, which diſtinguiſhes it from the parts of fylneſs, 
which are added only as a greater perfection of harmony, but by 
the removal of which, the piece 1s by no means mutilated, Thos 
who are in the parts of fulneſs may ſtop when they chooſe ; the 
muſic proceeds the ſame ; But he who is buried in the oblig'd 
parts, cannot quit them an inſtant without failing in the exe- 
cution. | IR 

OCTACHORD. An inſtrument or ſyſtem of muſic, com- 

ſed of eight ſounds or ſeven degrees. The octachord or lyre 
of Pythagoras comprehended the eight ſounds expreſſed by theſe 
letters, E, F, G, a, E, c, d, e, that is, two disjoint tetrachords, 
- OCTAVE. The firſt of the conſonances in the order of their 

eneration. The oQave is the moſt perfect of the conſonances; 
It is, after the uniſon, that of all the concords whoſe connection 
is the moſt ſimple; the uniſan is in the computation of equality, 
that is, as 1 to 1. The octave is in double computation, that 
is, as 1 to 2. The harmanies of the two ſounds agree in each 
without exception, which has no place in any other interval. 

Laſtly, theſe two concords have ſo much conformity, that 
they are often confounded in melady, and in harmony itſelf we 
take them indifferently one from the other, | 
This interval is called oftave, becauſe, to move diatonically 
from one of theſe terms to the other, we muſt paſs by ſeven de- 

rees, and make eight different ſounds be heard. | 

Here are the properties which diſtinguiſh the aftave ſo fingu- 
larly from all the other intervals. | Y ; 

I. The oftave cantines within its bounds all the primitive and 
original ſounds ; ſo after having eftabliſhed a ſyſtem, or a col- 
lection of ſounds, in the extent of an octave, if we wiſh to pro- 
long that collection, we myſt nęceſſarily retake the ſame order 


18 à ſecond eQave, by à fimilar ſeries, and the lame thing a 
| _ thire 
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third and fourth octave, where we ſhall not find any found whick 
is not 'tht replique of the firſt, Such a ſeries is called ſcale of 
muſic in its firſt octave, and replique in all the reſt; It is in 
virtue of this propriety of the octave; that it has been called 
diapaſon by the Greeks, (Vide Diapaſon.) _ os 
II. The octave takes iti alſo all the conſonantes; and all their 
differences ; that 1s; all the fimple intervals; as well conſonant as 
diſſonant, and; conſequently, the whole of harmony. Let us 
eſtabliſh all the conſonances on a ſame fundameiital ſound, we 
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mall have the following table: 
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Where we find all the conſonances in this order: the minor 
third, the major third, the fourth; the fifth; the ſixth minor; 
the ſixth major, and, laſtly, the octave. By this table, we ſee 
that the finiple conſoriantes ate all contained between the oftave 
and uniſori, They may even be heard at a time in the extent of 
an octave without any mixture of diſſonances. Strike, at the 
fame time, theſe fout iounds, ut, mi, fol, ut, aſcending from the 
firſt ut to its dctave, they will form together all the conſonances, 


1 
2 


except the miajor ſixth, which is compoſed, and will form no. 


other ifiterval. Take any two of theſe ſounds, the interval will 
be always conſonaiit : tis from this uniſon of all the contonances 
that the concord which produces them is called perfect concord. 
Tue oQtave, giving all the conſonances, gives, conſequently, 
all their differences, and by them all the ſimple intervals of our 
inuſtcal ſyſtem, which are only the differences themiſelves. The 
differente of the major and minor third gives the minor ſemi- 
tone; the difference of the major third and fourth gives the ma- 
jor ſemi- tone; the difference of the fourth and fifth gives the 
major tone; and the difference of the fifth and fixth major gives 
the minor tone, Moreover, the minor ſemi- tone, the major 
feimi-tone, the minor and major tones, are the only elements 
of all the intervals in our muſic. . 
III. Evety found conſonant with one of the terms of the oc- 
tave, is conſonant alſo with the other. Conſequently, every 
found diſfonant with one, is diffonaut with the other. 3 

| | | Aa 2 2 | IV. 
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IV. Laftly, the octave has this propriety alſo, the moſt firigt- 
lar of all, that it can be added to itſelf, tripled, and multiplied 
at pleaſure, without changing its nature, and without its product 
ceaſing to be a conſonance. 5 A | 

This multiplication of the octave, as well as its divifion, is 
however bounded in regard to us, by the capacity of the auditive 
organ; and an interval of eight octaves already exceeds that 
capacity. (Vide Extent.) The octaves themſelves loſe ſome- 
thing of their harmony in being multiplied; and, beyond a 
certain meafure, all the intervals are leſs eaſy for the ear to 
catch 3. a double actave begins already to be leſs agreeable than 
a ſimple; a triple than 2 double; laſtly, in the fifth octave, the 
extreme diſtance of its ſounds depri ves the conſonance nearly of 
the whole of its beauty. © 

It is from the oQave that we draw the ordained generation of 
all the intervals by harmonic divifions and ſub-divifions, Di- 
vide harmonically the octave 3. 6. by the number 4. you will 

have on one fide the fourth, 3. 4. and on the 'other fide the 
Divide, in the ſame manner, the fifth, 10. 15. harmonically 
by the number 12. you will have the minor third, 10. 12. and 
the major third 12. 15. Laſtly, divide the major third 22. 90. 
again, harmonically by the number 80. you will have the mi- 
nor tone 72. 80. or 9. 10. and the major tone 80. 90. or 8. 9, 
1 IT „ | 

We muſt take notice, that theſe harmonic diviſions give always 
two unequal intervals, the leaſt of which is in flat, and the 
greater in ſharp. If we make the ſame diviſions in arithmetical 
proportion, we fhall have the ſinalleſt interval in ſharp, and the 
greater in flat. Wherefore the octave 2. 4. arithmetically di- 
vided, will immediately give the fifth 2. 3. in flat, then the fourth 
3. 4. in ſharp. The fifth 4. 6. will firſt give the major third 
4. 5. then the minor third 5. 6. and ſo with the reſt. We fhould 
have the ſame connections in contrary ſenſes, if, inſtead of tak- 
ing them, as I do here, by vibrations, we took them by the 
lengths of the chord. I his knowledge 1s befides of little utility 
in itfelf, but it is neceflary to underſtand the ancient authors. 

The complete and rigorous ſyſtem of the octave is compolcd 
of three major tones, two minor, and two major ſemi-tones. The 
temperated ſyſtem is of five equal tones, and 2 ſemi-tones, form- 
ing together as many diatonic degrees on the ſeven ſounds of the 
gamut, as far as the octave of the firſt. But as every tone may 
be divided , into two ſemi-tones, the ſame octave is divided allo 
chromatically into twelve intervals, each of a ſemi-tone, the ſe- 
ven precedent of which retain their name, and the five others 
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take each the name of the . ſound. neareſt to it, below by 
dieſis, and above by B flat (Vide Scale.) 

I do not ſpeak here of diminiſhed or ſuperfluous octaves, be- 
_ cauſe this interval is ſeldom changed in melody, and never in 
harmony. : 

It is forbidden, in. compoſition, to make two oftaves together, 
between different parts, particularly in a fimilar movement; but 
this is permitted, and even elegant, formed on purpoſe, and a 
propos, through the whole of an air or a period: It is in this 
manner, that in ſeveral concerto's, all the parts take by intervals 
the rippieno, in ocave or uniſon, 

On the rule of the oftave. (Vide Rule.) 

TO OCTAVE. When we force the air.in a wind Feen 
the ſound immediately aſcends to the octave: this is what we 
call to octave. In ſtrengthening the inſpiration thus, the air 
being incloſed in the pipe, and conſtrained by the exterior air, 
is obliged, in yielding to the quickneſs of the oſcillations, to be 
divided into two equal columns, having each the half of the 
length of the pipe : It is in this manner that each of theſe halves 
founds the octave of the whole, A chord of the violincello 
octaves by a ſimilar principle, when the ſtroke of the bow is too 
rough, or too near the bridge. It is a fault in the organ when A 
pipe oftaves, This happens from its receiving too much air, 

ODE. A Greek word which fignifies an air, or ſong. 

ODEUM. This was, amongſt the ancients, a place deſtined 
for the repetition of the muſic which was to be ſung on the 
ſtage, as in the opera of Paris, is the little theatre du Magaſin. 

The name of odeum was given ſometimes to buildings which 
had no connection with the theatre. We read in Vitruvius, that 
Pericles ordered an. odeum to be built at Athens, where they 
diſputed for the rewards of muſic ; and in Pauſanias, that Herod, 
the Athenian, conſtructed a magnificent odcum, as the ſepulchre 
of his wife. 

The Ecelefiaſtic writers deſign alſo ſome times the choir of 2 
church, by the word odeum. 

OPERA. A dramatic and lyric ſpectacle, where we uſe our 
endeayours to reunite all the charms of the fine arts, in the re- 
preſentation of a paſſionate action, to excite, by the aſſiſtance of 
agreeable ſenſations, the intereſt and illuhon. | f 
The conſtitutive parts of an opera, are the poem, the muſic, 
and the decorations. By poetry we ſpeak to the mind; by mu- 
fie to the ear; and by painting to the eyes; and the Whole ought 
to be reunited to move the heart, and convey to it, at the ſame 
time, the ſame impreſſion through different organs. Of theie 


three Parts, my lſubject does not permit me to conſider the firſt 
aad 
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and laſt, but by the connection which they may have with tire 
ſecond. Wherefore I paſs immediately to Hat. s 
The art of combining tlie ſounds agreeably, may be viewed 
under two different aſpects. Conſidered as an inſtitution of na- 
ture, muſic bounds its effect by the ſenſation and phiyſical plea- 
ſure which reſults from it, by the melody, harmony, and rhyme: 
Such is ordinarily the church-muſic; ſuch are the tunes for 
dancing, and thoſe of ſongs. But as an eſſential part of the 
lyric ſcene, whoſe principal object is the imitation, mufic becomes 
one of the fine arts, capable of painting every picture, of ex- 
citing every ſentiment, of harmonizing with poetfy, giving it a 
new ſtrength, embelliſhing it with new chatms, and triumphing 
by its means at the time that it crowns it. | 

The ſounds of the ſpeaking voice, neither fuſtained; nor har- 
monious, are not appreciable, and, conſequently, cannot be agree- 
ably allied with thoſe of the ſinging voice and inftruments, at 
leaſt, in our languages, too much removed from a mufical cha- 
racter; for we cannot underſtand the paſſages of the Greeks in 
their method of reciting, but by ſuppoſing their language to be 
accented in ſuch a manner, that the inffections of the diſcourle. 
in a ſuſtained declamation, form between themfelves mufical and 
appreciable intervals; ſo we may fee that their theatrical pieces 
were a kind of opera, and *tis for this ſame reaſon, that there 
could be no opera properly called ſo amongſt t Hem. 

By the Akeultp of uniting the air to the diſcourfe in our 
languages, it is eaſy to perceive, that the intervention of the muſic 
as an effential part, muſt give the lyric poem a character diſfer- 
ent from that of tragedy and comedy, and make a third front 
it in the nature of a drama, which has its particular rules; but 
theſe differences cannot be determined without a perfect xnow- 
ledge of the part added, of the methods to urfite it with the 
words, and of its natural relation with the human heart: ſtudies 
which belong leſs to the artiſt than to the philoſopher, and which 
muſt be left for a pen formed to brighten every art, to ſnew to 
thoſe who profeſs them, the principles of their rules, and to men 
of taſte, the ſources of their pleaſures. : . 
Confining myſelf, then, to ſome obſervations on this ſubject, 
more hiſtorical than reaſoned, I fhall firſt take notice, that tlie 
Greeks had not, in their theatre, a lyric genus as ourſelves; and 
what they called by that name, was not at all fimilar to it. As 
they had much accent ir their lauguage, and but little noiſe in 
their concerts, all their poetry was muſical, and all their muſic 
declamatory ; fo that their airs were little more than a ſuſtained 
diſcourſe, and they really ſung their verſes as they expreſs at the 
head of their poems, which has given the Latins firſt, then 
| | ourſel ves, 
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 ourfelves, by imitation, the ridiculous cuſtom of ſaying, © T 
fing,” when we do not ſing. Arma virumque Cano.” In 
regard to what they called lyric genus in particular, it was an 
heroic poeſy, whoſe ſtyle was pompous and figured, which was 
accompanied by the lyre or cithara, in preference to every 
other inſtrument. It is certain, that the Greek tragedies were 
recited in a manner very fimilar to the air, that they were ac» 
| nec avg with inſtruments, and that choruſſes Zompoſed a part 
of them. | 
But if, on this account, it is thought that they were opera's 
like to ours, we muſt then imagine opera's without airs, for it 
ſeems to me ſufficiently proved, that the Greek muſic, without 
even excepting the inftrumental, was nothing more than a real 
_ recitative. It is true, that this recitative, which reunited the 
charm of the muſical ſounds to the whole harmony of poetry, 
and to all the force of declamation, muſt have much more energy 
than the modern, which cannot enjoy one of theſe advantages 
but at the expence of the reſt, In our living languages, which 
in general carry with them the ſcent of the rudeneſs of that 
climate wherein they are original, the application of the muſic 
to the words 1s __ leſs natural. A doubtful proſody is a bad 
agreement with the regularity of meaſure, Syllables mute with- 
out ſound, articulations which are rough, ſounds little harmoni- 
ous and leſs yaried, are with difficulty conneQed to melody 
and a poetry cadenc'd by the number of ſyllables only, receives 
a harmony little felt in myſical rhyme, and is inceſſantly oppoſed 
to the diverſity of powers and their movements. Here are dif- 
ficulties which ſhould be conquered or eluded in the invention of 
the lyric poem. It was then endeavoured, by a choice of words, 
turns and verſes, to make a proper language ; and this language, 
which wag called lyric, was rich or poor, in proportion to the 
ſweetneſs or roughneſs of that from whence it was derived. 
Having, in ſome reſpects, prepared the words for the muſic, it 
was then neceſſary to apply the muſic to the words, and to ren- 
der it proper in ſuch a manner on the lyric ſcene, that the whole 
might be taken for a ſingle and the ſame idiom, which produced 
the neceſſity of continually finging, to appear always ſpeaking ; | 
a neceſſity which reaſonably ariſes from a language being little 
muſical : for the leſs ſweetneis and accent a language has, the 
more the alternative paſſage of the words to the air, and the air 
to the words, becomes rough and diſguſt ing to the ear. From 
thence ariſes the want of tvbſtituting, in the place of the diſ- 
courſe in recital, a diſcourſe in muſic, which might ſo dea 
imitate it, that there ſhould be only the juſtneſs ot the concords 


which could diflinguiſh it from the words, (Vide ang 
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This method of uniting on the theatre the muſic to the poetry, 
which amongſt the Greeks was ſufficient for the intereſt and il- 
luſion, becauſe it was natural, by the contrary reaſon could not 
ſoffice amongſt us by the ſame ending. In ſiſtening to a con- 
ſtrained and hypothetic language, we have ſome trouble to con- 
ceive what is ſaid : with much noiſe they afford little emotion. 
From. thence ariſes the neceſſity of introducing a phyfical plea- 
ſure to the aſſiſtance of the moral, and to ſupply, by the attrac- 
tion of harmony, what is wanting in the energy of expreſſion. 
Wherefore, the leſs we know. how to touch the heart, the more 
we muſt endeavour to flatter the ear. We are obliged to ſeęk 
in ſenſation, that pleaſure which ſentiment denies us. Hence is 
the arigin of airs, choirs, ſymphony, and of that enchanting 
melody with which modern muſic is often embelliſhed, at the 
expence of the poetry, but which the man of taſte. baniſhes 
from the theatre, when he is flattered without emotion. 

At the firſt riſe of the opera, its inventor, wiſhing to elude 
what had very little nature, viz. the union of muſic to the diſ- 
courſe, in the imitation of human life, reſolved to tranſport the 
ſcene to the heavens and hell, and, thro” an ignorance of making 
mankind ſpeak, they choſe rather to make gods and devils fing, 
than heroes and ſhepherds. Very ſoon the marvellous became 
the foundation of the lyric theatre, and, contented with enriching 
themſelves with a new genus, they did not even pay attention to 
find whether they had choſen one that was ſuitable. To ſuſtain 
ſo ſtrong an illuſion, it was neceſſary to drain all that human art 
could imagine moſt ſeducing amongſt a people whoſe moſt ardent 
paſſions, were the love of pleaſure, and that of the fine arts. 
That celebrated nation, in which there remains nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, but that of the ideas In the fine arts, laviſhed 
all its taſte and ingenuity to give this new ſpectacle all the eclat 
it ſtood in need of. Through the whole of Italy were ſeen thea- 
tres equal to the palaces of their kings, and, in elegance, like 
the monuments. of antiquity, with which 1t was filled. They 
invented, to adorn them, the art of hn and decoration, 
Artiſts of every kind ditplayed their talents to the utmoſt, - The. 
moſt ingenious machines, the boldeſt flights, tempeſts, thunder, 
lightning, and all the inventions of art, were uſed to faſcinate 
the eve, whilſt multitudes of inſtruments and voices aſtoniſhed 
the es — Ss 

With all this the aRion continued cold, and every fituation 
was unintereſting. As there was no plot but what was eaſily 
diicovered by the aſſiſtance of tome god, the ſpectator, who knew 
the whole power of the poet, left him quietly the function of 


prejerving his heroes from the greateſt dangers, Wherefore, the 
LS e preparations 
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IND were immenſe, and produced little effect, becauſe the 
imitation was always flat and imperfect; the action taken unna- 
turally was unintereſting to us; and the ſenſes pay little regard 
to the illuſion when the heart is unconcerned ; ſo that on a com- 
utation of the whole, it would have been difficult to have tir 
an audience with greater expence. _ 3 


Tuhis ſpectacle, imperfect as it was, became a long time the 


— 


admiration of conteniporaties, who knew no better. They even 
congratulated it on the diſcovery of fo fine a genus. Here, 
* {aid they, is a new principle joined to thoſe of Ariſtotle : here 
„ js admiration joined with terror and pity.” They did not pers 
ceive that this apparent richneſs was at bottom, no more than a 
ſign of ſterility, as the flowers which cover the field before har- 
veſt, It was a want of knowing how to touch the paſſions that 
they wiſhed to ſurpriſe; and this pretended admiration, was, in 
effect, no more than a childiſh aſtoniſhment, which they ought to 
have bluſh'd at. A Falſe appearance ef magnificence and enchant- 
ment, impoſed on them to ſuch a degree, that they ſpoke with 
enthuſiaſm of a theatre, which deſerved only hiſlings : They had; 
with the moſt profound belief, as much veneration for the ſtage 
itſelf, as for the chimerical objects which they endeavoured to 
repreſent on it: as if there was à greater merit in making the king 
of gods ſpeak flatly, than the loweſt mortal; and that Moliere's 
valets were not preferable to Pradon's herdòes. 

| Tho! the authors of theſe firſt operas had hardly any other aim 
than to dazzle the eye and ſtun the car; it was difficult. for the 
muſician not to be tempted to ſeek to draw from his art the ex- 
preſſions of the ſentiments ſcattered in the poein, 
The ſongs of nymphs, the hymns of prieſts, the cries of war- 
riors, the infernal howls, did not ſo much fill theſe vulgar drama's; 
but that there was ſome moment found of intereſt and ſituationz 

here the ſpectator requires only to take breath. Very ſoon 
they began to perceive, that; independantly of the muſical decla- 
mation, which the language often il! ſuited the choice of the 
movement, the Harmony and airs was not indifferent to the things 
which they had to ſay, and that, confequentlv, the effect of the 
muſic alone, bounded thus far to the ſenſes, might even reach the 
heart. The melody, which was ſeparated from poetry only thro? 
neceſſity, took a part of this independance, to give itſelf beauties; 
abſolute; and purely muſical : The harmony diſcovered or im- 
proved, opened new paths for it to pleaſe and move the foul z and 
the meaſure, freed from the kindrance of poetic rhyme; acquired 
alſo a kind of ſeparate cadence; which it held of itſelf alone; 

| Muſic, being by this means become a third art of imitation; . 
had very ſoon its language, RO and . 
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of poetry. The ſymphony itſelf, taught to ſpeak without the” 
aſhſtance of words, and very often, as lively ſentiments came 
from the orcheſtra as from the lips of the actors. It was then, 
that, beginning to be diſguſted with all this chinking emptineis, 
childifh parade of machinery, and fantaſtic images of things that 
were never ſeen, they ſought in the imitation of nature, paint- 
ings more intereſting and more credible. Till that time, the 
opera had been conffituted as it could be; for what better vic 
could be made on the ſtage, of a mufic which could paint nothing, 
than to uſe it in the repreſentation of things that could not exiſt, 
and on which no one was in a condition of comparing the image 
with. the object? It is impoſſible to know if we are affected by 
the painting of the marvellous, as we ſhould be, were it preſent ;. 
whereas every man may judge by himſelf, if the artiſt has given 
the paſſions their true language, and if the objects of nature are 
truely imitated. As ſoon-as muſic had learnt to FRF and ſpeak, 
the charms of ſentiment ſoon made thoſe of fable give way: 
The theatre was purged of its jargon of mythology; intereſt' 
was ſubſtituted in the place of the marvellons ;. the machines of 
poets and carpenters were deſtroyed ; and the lyric drama took a- 
more noble and gigantic form, All that could touch the heart 
was uſed therein with ſucceſs ;. they were no longer in want of 
impoſing by beings of invention, or rather of my ; and the gods 
were turned off the ſtage, when they were able to repreſent 
mankind, This form, more ſenſible and more regular, is alſo- 
more ſuitable to the illuſion; they ſaw, that the maſter- piece of 
mufic was to make itſelf forgotten; that by throwing diſorder and 
trouble into the ſoul of the ſpectator, it hindered him from diſ- 
tinguiſhing the tender and pathetic accents of a groaning he- 
roine, from the real ones of grief; and that Achilles in a rage 
might chill us with horror, in the very ſame language that would 
have diigufted us from his lips at another time. 

Theſe obſervations gave cauſe te a ſecond reformation, not. 
leſs important than the firſt. They perceived, that nothing cold 
and reaſoned was neceſſary to the opera; nothing that the ſpec- 
tator could liſten to quietly enough to reflect on the abſurdity of 
what he heard, and *us in that particularly, that the eſſential dif- 
ſerence of the lyric drama and ſimple tragedy conſiſts. All po- 
litic deliberations, all projects of conſpiration, expoſitions, re- 
citals, ſententious maxims, in a word, everything that ſpeaks to- 
reaſon only was baniſhed from the language of the heart, with- 
the turns of the mind, madrigals,. and every thing which pro- 
ceeds from the thoughts only. The tone ſelf of fimple gal- 
lantry, which agrees ill with the greater paſſions, was hardiy ad- 

mitted in tragic ſituations, whoſe effect it almoſt always ipoils ; 
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for we never perceive better that the actor ſings, than when hs 
Speaks a ſong. | 5 
The energy of all the ſentiments, the violence of all the paſ- 
fions, are then the principal object of the lyric drama; and the il- 
luſion which forms its charm, is always deſtroyed as ſoon as 
the author and actor leave the ſpectator a moment to himſelf. 
Such are the principles on which the modern opera is eſtabliſned. 
Aportolo Zeno, the Corneille of Italy, his tender pupil, who is 
its Racine, have opened and improved this new career. They 
have dared to place the heroes of hiſtory on a theatre, which 
ſeemed to agree only to the phantoms of fable. Cyrus, Cæſar, 
Cato himſelf, have appeared on the ſtage with ſucceſs; and thoſe 
ſpectators who were moft averſe to hearing fuch men fing, very 
ſoon forgot that they ſung ; ſubjugated and raviſhed by the eclat 
of a muſic, as full of noble dignity as of enthuſiaſm and fire, We 
eaſily ſoppoſe, that ſentiments ſo different from ours, ought to be 
alſo expreſſed in another tone. 
Theſe new poems which genius had created, and which itſelf 
only could ſuſtain, were out of the depth of thoſe muſicians who 
had only the mechaniſm of their art; and who, deprived of the 
fire of invention, and the gift of imitation, made opera's as they 
would have made wooden ſhoes, Hardly were the cries of the bac- 
chanals, the conjurations of ſorcerers, all the airs which were no 
more than a real noiſe, baniſned from the theatre; hardly had 
they .endeavoured to ſubſtitute in the place of this barbarous 
fracas, the accents of paſſion, grief, threats, tenderneſs, tears, and 
groans, and all the motions of a troubled ſoul, when, obliged to 
give ſentiments to their heroes, and a language to the human 
heart, the Vinci's, Leo's, Pergoleſis's, diſdaining a ſervile imita- 
tion of their predeceſſors, and opening to themſelves a new path, 
protected it under the wings of genius, and found themſelves 
lucceſsful even in their firſt attempts. But we cannot long con- 
tinue in the route of the bon Goit, without afcending or falling; 
and perfection is a point wherein it is difficult to maintain our 
ground. After having endeavoured and felt its force, muſic, in 
a condition of moving by itſelf, begins to diſdain the poetry 
which 'it ought to accompany ; and thinks to ſucceed better by 
her own ſeparate beauties, than by thoſe which ſhe drew 
from her companion. It is true, ſhe propoſes to render the ideas 
and ſentiments of the poet, but takes, in ſome reſpects, a different 
language; and tho' the object is the ſame, the poet and the mu- 
ſician too, ſeparated in their labours, offer at the ſame time 
two reſembling images, but diſtin, which are of mutual injury 
to each other, The mind, obliged to divide itſelf, chooſes and 
$xes on one image rather than another. The muſician then, 
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if he has more art than the poet, eclipſes him and effaces his 
glory: The actor, ſeeing that the ſpectator ſacrifices the words to 
the muſic, ſacrifices in his turn the geſture and theatrical action 
to the air and beauties af the voice, which makes the piece quite. 
forgot, and changes the ſpectacle into a real concert. If, on 
the contrary, the advantage is found on the ſide of the poet, the 
muſic, in its turn, will become almoſt indifferent; and the ſpec- 
tator deceived by the noiſe, may take the change ſo far as to attri- 
bute, to a bad muſician, the merit of an excellent poet; and think 
he admires maſter- pieces of harmony, whilſt his admiration is 
directed only to a well compoſed poem. | 

Such are the errors which the abſolute perfection of muſic, and 
its want of application to language, may introduce into opera's in 
Proportion to the concourſe of theſe two cauſes, Whereon we 


ſhould remark, that the languages moſt proper to bend under the 
laws of meaſure and melody, are thoſe where the duplicity which 


J have ſpoken of is leaſt apparent; becauſe, the muſic being con- 
netted only with the ideas of poetry, this in its turn is connected 
with the inflections of melody; and when the mutic ceaſes to ob- 
ſerve the rhyme, the accent, and harmony of the verſe, the verſe 
gives way, and is uſed in the cadence of the meaſure and muſical 


accent. But when the language has neither ſweetneſs or flexibi- 
lity, the confinement of poetry hinders it from being connected 


with the air; the ſweetneſs of the melody itſelf hinders it from 


being united with the true recitation of verſes; and we perceive, 


In the forced unjon of theſe two arts, a perpetual conſtraint which 


diſguſts the ear, and deſtroys, at the fame time, the attraction of 


melody, and the effect af declamation. This error is without 
Temedy ; and to attempt to apply forcibly the muſic to a language 


which is not muſical, is to give it à greater roughneſs than it 


would have had withaut it. | 
By what I have ſaid thus far, it muſt be ſcen, that there is a 


Treater connection between the eye and the decoration, and the 
ear and muſic, than there appears between two ſenſes which ap- 


rear to have nothing common in them; and that, in certain re- 
ſpects, the opera conſtituted as it is, is not ſo completely mon- 
ſtrous as it teems to be. We haye een, that by defiring to offer 
to the eye the iutereſt and movements, which were wanting in the 


muſic; they had imagined the low inventions of fly ing machines; 


and that until they knzw. how to move us, they were contented | 


with {urprifing ps, It is therefore very natural, that muſic, be- 
come paſſionate and pathetic, ſhould banith- to ſtrolling players, 


thole filly ſupplements which it ſtood in no necd of it itſelf, 
baſed it, 
became. 


The) opens Torng purged” of all the marveilous which de 
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became an entertainment equally touching and majeſtic, worthy 
of pleaſing perſons of taſte, and intereſting a ſenſible heart, 

It is certain, that as much of the pomp might have been re- 
moved from the ſpectacle as was added to the intereſt of the ac- 
tion; for the more perſons there are who act, leſs we are em- 
ployed in the objects which ſurround them; but ſtill the ſituation 
of the ſcene muſt be ſuitable to the actors who ſpeak therein 
and the imitation of nature, often more difficult, and always more 
agreeable, than that of imaginary beings, became more intereſting; 
as it became more natural. A beautiful palace, pleaſing gardens, 
well executed ruins, pleaſe the eye much more. than the fantaſtic 
image of Tartarus, Olympus, or the chariot of the ſun; an image 
as much inferior to that which we trace in ourſelves, as in chime= 
Tical objects: it coſts nothing to the mind to go beyond poſſibi- 
lity, and to make to itſelf models of every imitation, From 
thence it happens, that the marvellous, tho' miſplaced in tragedy,. 
is not ſo in the epic poems, where the imagination, always in- 
duſtrious and magyificent, is charged with the execution, and 
draws from it quite a different part than that which the beſt ma- 
chiniſt can form on our theatre, or the ſplendor of the moſt po- 
tent monarch, | | 

Tho! muſic, taken as an art of imitation, has ſtill more con- 
nection with poetry than painting, that, in the manner it is uſed 
on the ſtage, is not ſq ſubject as poetry to form with the muſic 
a double repreſentation of the ſame object; becauſe the one ren- 
ders the ſentiments of mankind, and the other the image only of 
the place wherejn they are fixed ; an image which ſtrengthens the 
illuſion, and tranſports the ſpeCtator to every part wherein the 
actor is ſuppoſed to: be placed, But this removal from one place 
to another, ought to have rules and boundaries: It is not per- 
mitted, in regard to this, to call forth the agility of the imagi- 
nation, but by conſulting the law of nature; and tho” the ſpec- 
tator ſeeks only an attention to thoſe fiftions from whence he 
draws his whole pleaſure, we muſt not abuſe his credulity fo far 
as to make him aſhamed of it. In a word, we muſt remember, 
that we ſpeak to ſenſible hearts, without forgetting that we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to reaſonable people, Not that I would tranſmit 
to the opera, that rigorous unity of place which is required in 
tragedy, and which cannot be attended to but at the expence of 
the action, ſo that we are exact in one particular to be abuſed 
in a thouſand others. It would be beſides to deprive ourſelves 
of the advantage in the change of ſcenes, which make each 
other mutually proſper 3 it would be expoſing ourſelves by a vi- 
cious uniformity, to oppoſitions badly conceived, between the 
ſcene which remains continually, and the ſituations which change; 
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3t would be ſpoiling, by each other, the effect of muſic and that 
of decoration, as if we introduced voluptuous ſymphonies amongft 
rocks, or lively airs in the palaces of kings. 

It is then with reaſon that the changes of the ſcene are left to 
ſuliſiſt from act to act; and for their being regular and admiſſible, 
it is ſufficient that they can naturally go from the place whence 
they go out, to the place whereto they paſs, in the interval of 
time which paſſes, or which the action ſuppoſes between the two 
Acts; ſo that, as the unity of time ought to be confined nearly” 
within the duration of twenty-four hours, the unity of place” 
ſhould” be confined nearly within the ſpace of a day's journey. 
In regard to the changes of the ſcene, practiſed ſometimes in the 
ſame act, they appear to me equally contrary to illuſion and rea- 
ſon, and ought to be entirely aboliſhed from the theatre. | 

Here then is the method by which the concurrence of the 
acouſtic and perſpective may improve the illuſion ; flatter the 
ſenſes by different, but analogous impreſſions ; and convey to the 
ſoul the ſame intereſt with a double pleaſure. Wherefore it would 
be a great error to imagine, that the regulation of the theatre has 
nothing in common with that of muſte, if it was only from the 
general agreement which they draw from the poem, Tis for 
the imagination of the two artiſts to determine together, what 
that of the poet has left to their diſpoſal; and to agree ſo well in 


that, that the ſpectator may always feel the perfect concord of 


what he ſees and what he hears. But it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the taſk of the muſician is the greateſt, The imitation of paint- 


ing is always cold, becauſe it wants that ſucceſſion of ideas and 


impreſſions which inflames the ſoul by degrees, and every thing is 


ſaid at the firſt view. The imitative powers of that art, with 


{ſeveral apparent obje&s, are confined in effect to very weak re- 
preſentation. It is one of the great advantages of the muſician, 


to be able to paint things which cannot be heard ; whilſt it is im- 


poſſible for the painter to paint thoſe which cannot be ſeen: and 


the greateſt prodigy of an art which has activity by its move- 


ments only, 1s to be able to form them as far as the repreſentation 


of repoſe. Sleep, the calm of night, folitude and filence them 
ſelves, enter into the number of muſical paintings. The noiſe 


fometimes produces the effect of filence ; the ſilence that of noiſe : 


as when a man ſleeps at an equal and monotonous lecture, and 
wakes at the ſame inftant it ceaſes; and it is the fame thing with 


other effects. But art has ſubſtitutions more fertile, and much 


picer than thoſe : it knows how to excite, by one ſenſe, motions. 


ſimilar to thoſe which may be excited by another s and as the 


conneftion cannot be ſenfible but when the imprefſion 1s ſtrong, 
dhe painting, ſtripp'd of that force, gives, with difficulty, thoſe 


a1mitations 
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imitations to muſic which it draws from it. Though all nature 
fhould flumber, he who contemplates it. ſleeps not; and the art 
of the muſician conſiſts in ſubftituting, in lieu of the inſenfible _ 
image of the object, that of the movements which its preſence 

excites in the mind of the ſpectator: It does not directly repreſent 
the thing, but it awakens in our foul the ſame ſentiment which 


we feel at the fight of it. 


So, how little ſoever the painter has to draw from the partition 
of the muſician, the ſkilful mufician will not leave the works of 
the painter without ſome profit. He will not only agitate the 
fea at pleaſure, excite the flames of a cenflagration, make rivers 
flow, the rain fall, and the torrents enlarge, but he will increaſe 
the horror of a frightful deſert 5 will ſtrengthen the walls of a 
fubterraneous priſon, will calm the ſtorm, render the air peace- 
ful, the ſky ſerene, and will extend, throughout the orcheſtra, a 
new and lively freſhneſs. CEOS 

We have now ſeen how the union of the three arts, which con- 
ſtitute the lyric ſcene, forms between themſelves a whole, aptly 
united, We have endeavoured to introduce a fourth, which re- 
mains to be ſpoken of. 3 | 8 

All the motions of the body, ordered aecording to certain 
laws to effect the eye, take in general the name of geſtures. 
The geſture is divided into two kinds: One is uſed as an accom= 
paniment to the words; and the other as a ſupplement, The 
firſt, natural to every man who ſpeaks, is differently modified, 
according to men, languages and characters. The ſecond, is the 
art of ſpeaking to the eyes without the affiſtance of writing; by 
motions of the body, become ſigns of convention. As this geſ- 


ture is moſt laborious, leſs natural to us than the uſe of words, 


and that it renders it uſeleſs, it excludes it, and even ſuppoſes its 
pri vation: this is what was called the art of pantomimes, To 
this art add a choice of agreeable attitudes, and cadenc'd move- 
ments, you will then have what we call the dance, which by no 
means deſerves the name of art, when it ſpeaks nothing to the 


This finiſhed, it is our next concern to know if dancing, be- 
ing a language, and, conſequently, an art capable of imitation, 
may enter with the three others in the courſe of the lyrie action; 
or if it can interrupt and ſuſpend this action, without ſpoiling. 
the effe& and unity. of the piece. | | 5 

Moreover, I do not ſee that this laſt caſe may even demand a 


queſtion. For every one perceives; that all the intereſt of a fol- 


lowed action depends on the continued and redoubled impreſſion, 
which its repreſentation makes on us; that all the objects which 


ſuſpend or divide the attention, are as many counter- charins 


which 
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which deſtroy that of intereſt ; that by dividing the ſpectacle by 
other ſpectacles which are untoncerned with it, we divide the 
principal ſubje& into independant parts, which have nothing com- 
mon between them but the general connection of the matter 
which compoſes them; and that laſtly, the more agreeable the 
inſerted n are, more the mutflation would be deformed, 
So that, ſuppoſing an opera divided by ſome diverti/ements which 
may be rem if they ſuffered the principal to be forgotten, 
the ſpectator, at the end of each gte, would be as little moved as 
at the beginning; and to animate him atreſh, and inſpire him 
with a new movement, we ſhould be obliged to begin again for 
ever, This is the reaſon why the Ttalians have baniſhed from the 
interludes of their opera's, the comic intermedes that had been 
inſerted ; a kind of agreeable ſpectacle, ſtriking and taken from 
nature, but ſo mifplaced in the middle of a tragic action, that the 
two pieces would mutually injure each other, and that one of the 
two could never intereſt but at the expence of the other. 

It remains then to ſee, if, ſince the dance cannot enter into 
the compoſition of the lyric genus, as a different ornament, we 
could not make it enter as a conſtitutive part; and make an art, 
which ought not to ſuſpend the action, form a concurrence with 
it. But how can we admit, at the ſame time, two languages 
which mutually exclude each other, and join the pantomimic art 
to words which render it ſuperfluous * The language of the geſ- 
ture being the reſource of dumb Perſons, or thoſe who cannot un- 
derſtand each other, becomes ridiculous between thoſe who ſpeak, 
We do not anſwer words by antic tricks, or geſtures by diſcourſe; 
otherwiſe, I do not ſee why he who underſtands the language of 


another, ſhould not anſwer him in the ſame tone. Suppreſs then 


the words if you wiſh to make uſe of dancing. As ſoon as you 
introduce the pantomime into an opera, you muſt inſtantly ba- 
niſh poetry, becauſe of all the unities, that ot language is moſt 
neceſſary; and it is abſurd and ridiculous to fay, at the ſame 
time, the ſame thing to the ſame perſon, both by writing, and by 
word of mouth. 3 e 
The two reaſons that I have alledged are united in their whole 
force to banifh fetes and dixertiſſimens from the ly rie drama, whicli 
not only ſuſpend its action, but either ſpeak nothing, or roughly 
ſubſtitute another oppofite language, whole contraſt deſtroys na- 
ture, weakens the intereſting, parts, and, whether continued in 
the ſame action, or in an inſerted epiſode, equally gives a wound 
to reaſon. It would be much worle, if theſe fetes preſented the 
ſpectator with nothing but a leap without union, and a dance 
without an object; a gothic and barbarous tiſſue, in a kind of 
work, wherein every thing ſhould: be painting and imitatfon. 1 
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We muft however confeſs, that the dance is fo advantageouſly 

laced on the ſtage, that it would be depriving it of one of its 
greateſt beauties,” to remove it entirely. So; though we 
bught not to debaſe a tragic action by leaps, and inter-leaps, we 
may ſtill terminate a ſpectacle very agreeably, by giving a ballet 
after the opera, as a little entertainment after the tragedy. In 
this new ſpectacle, which has no reference to the precedent, we 


may alſo make choice of another language: It is another nation 


which appears on the ſtage. The pantomimic art or dance be- 
coming then the language of convention, the words ſhould be 


| baniſhed from it in their turt#; and the mafic, continuing the 


method of union, is applied to dancing in a ſmall piece, as it was 


applied to the words in a greater. But before uſing this new 


language; we muſt create it. To begin then by giving ballets 
in action, witnout having firſt eſtabliſhed the convention of geſ- 


tures, is to ſpeak a language to perſons who have not its dic- 


. and who, conſequently, will not underſtand it in the 
aft. 15 l 7111 | | 
OPERA. fs alſo a word conſecrated to diſtinguiſh the different 


works of the ſame author, according to the order in which they 


have been printed or engraved, and which he marks himſelf in 

general by cyphers: Theſe two words are principally uſed fot 

compoſitions of ſ W | ELL | 5g 
ORATORIO. A kind of drama in Latin, or a vulgar lan- 
age; divided by ſcenes, in imitation of theatrical pieces, but 


which is always on ſome ſacred ſubje& ; and ſet to muſic, to be 


executed in ſome church during-Lent, and at other times. This 
cuſtom, fo common in Italy, is not admitted in France. The 
French muſic is fo little ſuitable to the dramatic genus, that it 
is ſufficient, for its inſufficiency, to be ſhewn on the theatre, 


without diſplaying it in the church. 


ORCHESTRA. This was, amongſt the Greeks, the lower 
part of the theatre; it was formed in a half circle, and adorned 


with ſeats on all fides. It was called orcheſtra becauſe it was 


there that the dances were performed. | 
| Amongſt them the orcheſtra formed a part of the theatre: at 
Rome it was ſeparated from it, and filled with ſeats appropriated 
to the ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion. At Paris, the orcheſtra of the French and Italian play 
houſes, and what is beſides called the Parquet, is put to a fimilar 
At preſent, this word is more particularly applied to muſic, 
and means ſometimes the place where thoſe ſit who play on the 
inſtruments, as the orcheſtra of the opera-houſe; and ſometimes 


the place where the whole band in general are fixed, as the or- 
| Cece cheſtra 


— Z. 


deſcription, 


——— 
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cheſtra of the ſpiritual. concert at the Chateau de Tuilleries; and 


again the collection of all the ſymphoniſts. It is in this laſt 
fenſe, that we ſay of the execution of muſic, that the orcheſtra was 
good or bad, to expreſs that the inſtruments were well or ill played. 

In the numerous pieces of muſic in ſvmphoniſts, ſuch as that of 
an opera, the true diſtribution of an orcheſtra is a care not to be 


neglected. We owe in great part to this care, the aſtoniſhing 


effect of the ſymphony in the operas of Italy. The firſt, atten- 


tion is paid towards the fabric of the orcheftra, that is, of the 
materials which it contains. They give it propoſitions proper. 
for the ſymphoniſts to be moſt aſſembled and diſtributed in the 


propereſt manner. They take care to make. the caſe of it of a 
light thin wood, to eftabliſh it on a vide, with arches for ſupporters, 


to remove the ſpectators from it by a partition placed in the pit, 
at a foot or two diſtance ; ſo that the body of the orcheſtra, being 
in a manner borne in the air, and touching hardly any thing, vi- 


brates and reſounds without any obſtacle, and acts as a large in- 
ſtrument, which anſwers to all the reſt, and increaſes their effect. 
In regard to the interior diſtribution, we muſt be careful, firſt, 


That the number of each kind of inſtruments be proportioned 
to the effect which they ſhould all produce together; that, for 


inſtance, the baſs ſhould not be ſtifled by the treble, or ſtifle it : 


that the hautboys ſhould not predominate over the violins; nei- 


ther the ſeconds on the firſts. Secondly, That the inftruments 
of each kind, except the baſſcs, ſhould be collected together, for 
them to agree and move together with more exactneſs. Thirdly, 
That the baſſes be diſperſed around the two harpfichords, and 
throughout the orcheſtra, becauſe it is the baſs which ſhould di- 
rect and ſuſtain all the other parts, and all the muſicians ſhould 


equally hear it. Fourthly, That all the ſymphoniſts have their 


eyes on the maſter of his harpſichord, and the maſter on each of 
them, that in the ſame manner each violin he ſecn by the firſt, 
and the firſt ſee the reſt ; for which reaſon, this inſtrument, being 


the moſt numerous, as it ought to be, ſhould be diſtributed into, 


two lines which regard each other, viz. the one fitting in front of 
the theatre, with their back to the ſpect. tors, and the others ſeated 
oppoſite to them, with their backs to the theatre, &c. 

The firſt orcheſtra in Europe, for the number and intelligence 


of ſymphonifts, js that of Naples; but the beſt diſtributed, and 


which form together in the moſt perfect manner, is the orcheſtra 
at the opera-houſe of the king of Poland, at Dreſden, directed 
by the illuſtrious Haſſe, Following is the repreſentation of this 


orcheſtra, where, without attention to the meaſures, which have 


not been taken in their places, we can judge better hy the eye of 
the whole diftriþution, than we could have done ou a. longer 


. 
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It has been remarked, that of all the orcheſtras of Europe, that 
of Paris, tho' one of the moſt numerous, cauſed the leaſt effect: 
The reaſons may be eafily diſcovered z Firſt, the bad conſtruc- 
tion of the orcheſtra, ſunk within the earth, and formed of ma- 
terials of rough wood, maffy, and loaded with iron, ſtifles every 
reſonance. Secondly, the bad choice of ſymphoniſts, the great- 
eſt number of which, received thro? favour, hardly underſtand 
muſic, and have no idea of concinnity. Thirdly, their continual 
cuſtom of ſcraping, agreeing and preluding with the greateſt 


noiſe, without ever being in concord, Fotrthly,- the French 


genius, which generally neglects and difdains every thing that 
becomes a daily duty. Fifthly, the ſhocking inſtruments for 
_ ſymphony, which, continuing fixed on the 
bellow during the time of repreſentation, a 


nd grow rotten in ths 
interim. Sixthly, the bad placing of the mafter, who, at the fore- 


part of the theatre, and quite bufied with the actors, cannot be 


ſufficiently attentrve to his orcheſtra, and has it behind him, in- 


ſtead of before his eyes. Seventhly, the infupportable noiſe of 
his time- ſtick, which covers and ſtifles all the effect of the ſym- 


phony. Eighthly, the bad harmony of their compoſitions, which, 
being never pure and choſen, gives the found of a deafening and 
confuſed collection of inſtruments, jnſtead of things which may 
produce an effect. Ninthly, not ſufficient counter-batles and 
violoncellos, the ſounds of which, trained after their method, 
ſtifle the melody and deafen the ſpectaior. Tenthly and laſtly, 
the errors of the meaſure, and the undetermined character of the 
French muſic, where it is the actor always who directs the or- 
cheſtra, inſtead of the orcheſtra directing the actor; and where 


the treble introduces the bafs, inſtead of the bals conducting the 


treble. 


fic which was executed on inſtruments; 2nd this part had its 


characters, its peculiar notes, as may he feen in the Tables of 


Bacchius and Alypius, (Vide Mufic, Notes.) 


TO ORGANIZE. This was, in the heginning of the inven 


tion of the counter- point, the inſertion of ſome thirds in a collec 
tion of church- mufic, in unzlon ; fo that, for inſtance, that a part 
of the choir finging theſe four notes, ut, re, ſi, ut; the other 
part tung, at the ſame time, theſe other four, ut, re, re, ut. It 
appears, by the examples cited by PF Abbe de Bœuf and others, 
that the organization was ſeldom practiſed but on the ſenfible 


note, at the approach of the final; from whence it follows, that 


they hardly ever organized but by a miner third. For a concord 
to. eaſy and ſo little varied, the choriſters who organized did not 
fail being paid at a dearcr rate than the reſt. ' 

: ” a 
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ORGANIC. This was, amongſt the Greeks, that part of mu- | 
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In regard to the organum triplum, or quadruplum, which was 
alſo called triplum or quadruplum fimply, it was the fame thing 
as the identical air of the organizing parts, toned by counter- 
tenors at the octave of the baſſes, and by trebles at the octave of 
the tenor, | 

ORTHIAN. The orthian nome, in the Greek muſic, was a 
dactylic, invented, according to ſome, by the ancient Phrygian 
Olympus; and according to others, by the Myſian. It is on 
this orthian nome, ſay Herodotus and Aulugelles, that Arion ſung 
when he threw himſelf into the ſea. | 

OVER TURE. A piece of ſymphony, which we endeavour to 
render ſplendid, flattering, harmonious, and which ſerves as an 
introduction to operas, and other lyric dramas of a certain ex- 
tent, | | 
The overtures of the French opera are almoſt all calculated on 
thoſe of Lully. They are compoſed of a continuing piece, called 
Grave, which is generally played twice, and of a dancing Repriſe, 
called gay, which is commonly fugued. Several of theſe Re- 
priſes are admitted alſo into the Grave at 1ts concluſion, 
There was a time when the French overtures ſerved as a model 
for all Europe. Not fixty years ago, they ſent from France 
overtures, to place at the head of their operas in Italy. I have 
even ſeen many ancient Italian operas marked with an overture 
of Lully at their head, This is what the Italians at preſent 
contradict, ſince the whole has had ſuch a change; but, never- 
theleſs, the fact is very certain. 

The inſtrumental muſic having had an aſtoniſhing progreſs 
within about forty years, the ancient overtures, made for the 
ſvinphoniſts, who were little ſkilled in managing their inſtruments, 
were very ſoon left for the French; and they have been con- 
tented with nearly preſerving their diſpofition. The Italians 
theinſelves have not heen flow in ſecuring themſelves from this 
hindrance ; and they at preſent diſtribute their overtures in ano- 
ther manner. They began by a lively and pleaſing piece of two 
or four times; then they give an andante 4 Demi jeu, in which 
they aim at diſplaying all the graces of a fine mufic ; and they 
finiſh by a brilliant allegro, generally of three times. 

The reaſon they give for this diſtribution, is, that in a nume- 
rous ſpectacle, where the ſpectators make great noiſe, they ſhould 
periuade them to filence at the firſt ſtroke, and fix their attention 
by ſome bold beginning which may ſtrike them. They ſay, that 
the grave of our overtures is neither heard, or liſtened to, by any 
one; and that our firſt ſtroke of the fiddle-ſtick, which we boaſt 
of with ſo great emphaſis, leſs noiſy than the concord of inſtru- 
ments which precedes it, and with which it is confounded, is 

d d more 
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more ſuitable for perſuading the audience to ſluniber than arten 
tion. 

They add, that after having rendered the ſpectator attentive, 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould be intereſted with leis noiſe by an 
agreeable and flattering air, which may diſpoſe him to the ten- 
derneis with which he 1s to be inſpired ; and laſtly, to put an 
end to the overture in another character, which, being connected 
with the beginning ot the drama, denotes, by finiſhing with eclat, 
the ſilence which the actor, at his entrance on the ſkage, requires 
of the ſpectators. 5 | 

Our old courſe of overtures has cauſed a pleaſant idea to be 
circulated in France: Many have imagined, that there was ſuch 
an agreement between the form of Lully's overtures, and every 
opera, that it could not be changed without ſpoiling the effect of 
the whole; fo that, of the beginning of a ſymphony, which ſhould 
be in a different taſte, ſuch, for inftance, as an Italian overture, 
they would ſay with contempt, that it was a ſonata, and not an 
overture, as if every overture was not a ſonata. , 

I know very well, that it would be a defirable thing for a pro- 
per and ſenſible connection to be between the character of an 
overture, and that of the work which it introduces; but inftead 
of ſaying that all overtures fhould be caſt in the ſame mould, this 
ſays preciſely the contrary. Befides, if our muficians fail io 
often in catching the true connection of the muſie to the words: 
in each piece, how can they catch the finer and more remote con- 
nections between the ordonnance of an overture, and that of the 
entire body of the work? Some muſicians have flattered them- 
ſelves to have caught theſe connections by collecting, before-hand 

in the overture, all the characters expreſſed in the piece, as if 
they would expreſs the fame action twice, and that what is to 
come ſhould be already paſſed. It is not this. The beſt under— 
ſtood overture, is that which diſpoſes the heart of the ſpectator 
in ſuch a manner, as that it opens naturally to the intereſt which 
they endeavour to give it from the very beginning of the piece. 
This is the real effect that a good overture mult produce, This 
is the plan on which it muſt be directed. _ | 

OXIPYCNI. Is the name which the ancients gave, in the 
crowded genus, to the third found in aſcending from each tetra- 
chord, Wherefore, the oxipycni ſounds were five in number, 


(Vide Apycni, Crowded, Syttcm, Tetrachord.) 
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By abbreviation, ſignifies piano, that is, ſebcet. (Vide 
Sweet.) | 
The double PP. ſignifies pianiſſimo, that is, very ſweet, 
PANTOMIME. An air on which two or more dancers exe- 
cute an action, which bears alſo the name of pantomime. The 
airs of pantomimes are generally a principal couplet, which re- 
turns often in the courſe of the piece, and which ſhould be fimple, 
for the reaſon given at the word Country Dance ; but this couplet 
is intermixed with others more lively, which ſpeak, as it were, 
and form an image in the fituation where the dancer ſhould place 
a determined expreſſion, | | 
PAPER RULU'D. By this name is called the paper prepared 
with the ſtaves entirely drawn, to mark the muſic thereon, 
(Vide Stave.) 
There is rul'd paper of two kinds, viz. that whoſe length ex- 
cceds its breadth, ſuch as is commonly uſed in France; and that 
whoſe breadth is greater than its length. This laſt is the only 
one uſed in Italy. However, by a whim, the reaſon of which I 
know not, the paper- makers of Paris call Paper rul'd a la Fran- 
golſe, that which is uſed in Italy; and Paper rul'd a ÞItatienne, 
that which is preferred in France. 
The form whole breadth exceeds its length, appears moſt com- 
modious in my opinion, either becauſe a book of this form is 
| better laid open on a deſk, or becauſe the ſtaves, being longer, 
they are leis frequently changed : Moreover, it is in the changes 
that muſicians are ſubject to take one ſtave for another, particu- 
larly in partitions. ( Vide Partition.) 
The rul'd paper uſed in Italy, has always ten ſtaves, neither 
; More or leis; and that makes exactly two lines or columns in the 
14 ordinary partitions, where we have always five parts, viz, two 
ö trebles of violins, the viola, the ſinging part, and the baſs, The 
diviſion being always the ſame, and each one finding, in the par- 
titions, his part placed in like manner, paſſes always from one 
column to another without embarraſſment, or fear of miſtaking. 
But in the French partitions, where the number of ſtaves is not 
5 fixed and determined, either in the pages or columns, we are al- 
ways obliged to heſitate at the end of each ſtave, to find, in the. 
column that follows, the ſtave correſpondent to that wherein we 
are, which renders the muſician more doubtful, and the execution 


more iubject to a failure, 
D a + BY PARADIAZEUXIS. 
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PARADIAZEURXIS. Was, in the Greek muſic, by the tradi- 
tion of old Bacchius, the interval of one tone only between the 
chords of two tetrachords; and ſuch is the nature of the diſ- 
junction which acts between the tetrachord ſynnemenon, and the 
tet rachord diazeugmenon. (Vide thoſe words.) 

PAR AMESIS. This was, in the Greek muſic, the name of 
the firſt chord of the tetrachord diazeugmenon. We muſt re- 
member, that the third tetrachord may be conjoined with the 
ſecond 3 then its firſt chord was the meſis, or the fourth chord 
of the ſecond ; that is, this meſis was common to the two. 

But when this third tetrachord was disjoint, it began by the 
chord called parameſis, which, inſtead of being confounded with 
the meſis, was placed a tone higher; and this tone formed the 
disſunction or Kance between the fourth chord, or the ſharpeſt 
of the tetrachord meſon ; and the firſt, or ſharpeſt of the tetra- 
chord diazeugmenon. | | k 

Parameſis ſignifies near to meſis; hecauſe, in effect, the para- 
meſis was only a tone diſtant, tho' there was ſometimes a chord 
between two. (Vide Trite.) | 

PARANETE. Was, in ancient muſic, the name given, by ſe- 
veral authors, to the third chord of each of the three tetrachords 
2 diazeugmenon, and hyperboleon; a chord which 
ome diftinguiſhed only by the name of the genus, wherein theſe 
tetrachords were uſed. So the third chord of the tetrachord hy- 
perboleon, which is called hyperboleon diatonos, by Ariſtoxenes 
and Alypius, is called paranete hyperboleon, by Euclid, 

PARAPHONY. Is, in ancient muſic, that kind of conſo- 
nance which does not reſult from the ſame ſounds, as the uniſon, 
which is called homophony ; nor from the replique of the ſame. 
ſounds as the octave, which is called antiphony ; but ſounds really 
different, as the.fifth and fourth, the only paraphonies admitted 
in this muſic : for, as to the ſixth and third, the Greeks did not 
place them in the rank of paraphonies, not eyen admitting them 
as conſonances., | | | 

PAREN THESIS. A fign of abbreviation in the note. It is 
a ſmall ſtroke acroſs at the tail of a minum or crotchet, to expreſs 
its diviſion into demi-crotchets, to prelerye place, and prevent 
contufjon. The parentheſis denotes, conſequently, four demi— 
crotchets inſtead of a minum ; or two inſtead of a crotchet, The 
round having no tail, cannot bear a parentheſſs; but we may alſo 
make eight demi-crotchets from it, by abbreviations, by dividing 
it into two minums or four crotchets, to which we add the pa- 
rentheſis. The copier ſhould be careful to diſtinguiſh the figure 
of the parentheſis, which is only an abbreviation of that ot the 
denu-ciotchet, which ſhews a real power, | 

| PARHYPATE, 
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 PARHYPATE. The name of the chord which immediately 
follows the hypate from ſharp. to flat. There were two parhy- 
pates in the * of the Greeks, viz. the parhypate hypaton, 
and the parhypate meſon, This word parhypate ſignifies ſub- 
principal, or bordering on the principal. (Vide Hypate,) 

PARODY. An air of ſymphony, of which. a ſinging air is 
formed by adjuſting the words. In muſie, well-compoled, the air 
is made on the words; and in the parody; the words are made on 
the air: All the couplets of a ſong, except the firſt, are kinds of 
parodies ; and this is, in general, what is felt too much by the 
method of murdering the proſody; (Vide Song.) 

PART. This is the name of every voice or ſeparated melody, 
whoſe reb union forms the concert. Fo conſtitute a concord, two 
ſounds. muſt be heard at a time; at leaſt, which a ſingle voice 
cannot do. To form, in ſinging, a harmony, or a collection of 
concords, many voices are neceſſary, The air which belongs to 
each of theſe voices is called part; and the collection of all the 
parts of a ſame work, written below each other, is called parti- 
tion. (Vide Partition.) | 

As a complete concord is compoſed of four ſounds, there are 
alſo, in muſic, four principal parts, the ſharpeſt of which is called 
treble, and is ſung by the voices of women, children, or muſici: 
The other three are the counter tenor, the tenor, and baſs ; 
which all belong to the voices of men, 


Extent of the four Vocal Parts, 


„ 
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Treble. Counter Tenor. Tenor. Bals, 


We may here ' ſee the extent of the voice in each of theſe 
parts, and the cleff which belongs to it. The white notes ſhow 
the full ſounds, where each part may reach to an equal height 
and an equal deſcent ; and the-demi-crotchets which follow, ſhow 
the ſounds, where the voice begins to be forced, and which it 
ought to form in paſſing only. The Italian voices almoſt always 
exceed this extent in aſcending, particularly the trebles ; but the 
voice becomes then a kind of faucet, and, whatever art it may 
uſe to diſguiſe it, it is certainly ſo. | 
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Some one, or each of theſe parts, is ſub-divided, when we 
nes with more than four parts. (Vide Treble, Tenor, 

als. | 

In the firſt invention of the counter- point, there were at firſt 
only two parts; one of which was called tenor, and the other 
diſcant. Laſtly, a third was added, which had the name of trip- 
lum; and a fourth, ſometimes called quadruplum, but more com- 
monly mottetos. Theſe parts were confounded very frequently 
one with the other: Tis but by little and little, that, extending 
themſelves to fharp and flat, they have taken, with the moſt 
ſeparated and moſt fixed diapaſons, thoſe names which they have 
at preſent. | 

There are alſo inſtrumental parts. There are even inftru- 
ments, as the organ, the harpſichord, the viol, which may form 
ſeveral parts at a time, We divide allo the inſtrumental muſic 
in four parts, which anſwer to thoſe of the vocal muſic, and are 
called treble, fifth, tenor, and baſs; but the treble is generally 
ſeparated into two, and the fifth is united with the tenor, under 


the common name of viol. 


Extent of the four Inſtrumental Parts. 
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Treble of the Violin. Tenor. Viola, or Fifth. Baſs. 


We here find the cleffs and extent of the four inſtrumental 
arts; but we muſt take notice, that the generality of inſtruments 
Re not preciſe bounds above, and that they may be ex- 
tended as far as poflible, at the expence.of the ears of the audi- 
ence; whereas, in the lower parts, they have a fixed term which 
they cannot paſs. This term is on the note which I have 
marked; but I have marked above only that which we may 
reach without looſening. 
There are parts which ought to be ſung by one voice alone, or 
played by a fingle inſtrument; and thole are called reciting parts. 
Other parts are executed by ſeveral perſons ſinging, or playing in 
uniſon ; and are called concertant parts, or parts of chorus. 
We call alto part, the paper of muſic on which is written the 
ſeparated part of each muſician, Sometimes ſeveral fing or play 


oa the lame paper; but when each has his own, as is the general 
; | practice 
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practice in great pieces of muſic, then, tho” in this ſenſe each 
concertant has his part, it cannot be ſaid, in the other ſenſe, 
that there are ſo many parts of concertants, whilſt the ſame part 
is often doubled, trebled, and multiplied in proportion to the 
total number of executants. I 
PARTITION. A collection of all the parts in a piece of 
muſic, where we ſee, by the re- union of the correſponding ſtaves, 
'the harmony which they form together, We write, for this 
purpoſe, all the parts from ſtave to ſtave, the one below the other, 
with the cleff ſuitable to each, beginning by the ſharpeſt, and 
placing the baſs below all We arrange them, as I have ſaid at 
the word Copier, ſo that each meaſure of a ſtave be perpendicu- 
larly placed above or below the correſpondent meaſure of other 
parts, and encloſed within the fame bars prolonged from one to 
another, ſo that we may ſee, at firft ſight, all that ſhould be un- 
derſtood at a time. | | 
As in this diſpoſition, one ſingle line of muſic comprehends as 
many ſtaves as there are parts, we confine all theſe ſtaves by a 
ſtroke of the pen, which is called column, and which is drawn 
on the margin at the beginning of the line thus compoſed ; then 
we re-begin, by a new line, to trace a new column, which is 
filled with the remainder of the ſame ſtaves, written in the ſame 
order. | | | 
So, when we wiſh to follow a part, after having gone thro? the 
ſtave to the end, we do not paſs to that which is immediately be- 
low, but we examine what rank the ſtave that we quit holds in 
the column; we ſeek in the column which follows the correſ- 
pondent part, and we find therein the continuance of the ſame 
art. | 
R The uſe of partitions is indiſpenſable for compoſition. 
He alſo who conducts a concert, muſt have the partition under 
his eye, to ſee if each one follows his part, and to replace thofe 
who are in error. It is even uſeful to the accompaniſt to follow 
the harmony truly; but in regard to other muſicians, we give 
generally his ſeparate part to each, it being uſeleſs for him to ſee 
that which he does not execute. | ; _ 
There are, however, ſome caſes where we join, in a ſeparate 
part, other parts in fimilar partitions, for the convenience of the 
executants. Firſt, in vocal parts we generally note the thorough 
baſs 1n partition with each reciting part, either to prevent the 
finger from the trouble of reckoning his pauſes in following the 
bats, or that he may himſelf accompany in repeating or reciting 
his part, Secondly, the two parts of a finging duet are marked 
in partition in each ſeparate part, ſo that every ſinger, having 
| | e e 2 c befors 
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before the dialogue under his eye, may better enter into the ſpi- 
; Tit of it, and accord more eaſily with its counter- part. Thirdly, 
in the inſtrumental parts, we are cautious, in conkned recitatives, 
to mark always the ſinging part in partition with that of the 
inſtrument ; ſo that, in thoſe alternatives of unmeaſured airs and 
meaſured ſymphony, the ſymphoniſt way take the time of the 
rittornels true without heſitating or erring. 


PARTITION. Is alſo, amongſt organ and harpſichord ma- 
kers, a rule for according the inſtrument, beginning by a chord 
or pipe of each tauch, in the extent of an octave or rather more, 
taken near the middle of the keys; and on this octave or partition 
we accord all the reſt afterwards. This is the method we follow 
for the formation of a partition, | 
On a ſound given by an inſtrument, which I ſhall ſpeak of at 
the word Tone, we accord in the uniſon or octave the C fol ut, 
which belongs to the cleff of that name, and which is ſound at 
the middle of the keys, or nearly. We then concord the fol, 
fiſth ſharp of that ut; then the re, ſharp fifth of this ſol ; after 
which, we re-deſcend to the octave of this re, on the fide of the 
firſt ut. We aſcend to the fifth la, then again to the fifth mi. 
We re-deſcend to the octave of this mi, and continue in the ſame 
manner, aſcending from fifth to fifth, and re-deſcending to the 
octave when we advance too much in ſharp: When we have 
reached ſol diefis, we ſtop. : 

We then retake thy firſt ut, and accord its ſharp octave; then 
the fifth flat of that octave fa, the ſharp of this fa; next the fi 
B flat, fifth of this octave; laſtly, the mi B flat, fifth flat of this 
ſi B flat, the ſharp octave from which mi B flat ought to form a 
true fifth, or nearly ſo with the a B flat or fol die ſis, 
precedently accorded. When this happens, the partition is guſt, 
otherwiſe it is falſe; and this happens from not having exact 
followed the rules explained at the word Modification. 


Partition for the Concord of the Organ and Harpſichord, 
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Vide the above ſucceſſion of concords which form the parti- 
tion. 

The partition being well formed, the remaining concord is 
very eaſy, ſince there is no longer any thing more than uniſom 
and octaves to finiſh the concordance of the whole keys. | 
PASSACAILLE. A kind of chacon, whoſe air is more ten- 
der and the movement ſlower than in the ordinary ones. (Vide 


Chacon.) 


The paſſacaille's of Armeda and Iſa are celebrated in the 


French opera. 
PASSAGE, An ornament by which a ſtroke of muſic is or- 
namented, in general rather ſhort, which is compoſed of ſeveral 


notes or diminutions, which are ſung or played very lightly. 


This is what the Italians call alſo paſſo. But every finger in 
Italy is obliged to underſtand the compofition of the paſſi, 
whereas the generality of French ſingers never remove from the 
notes, and form only thoſe paſſages which are written for them. 


PASSE PIED. The air of a dance of the ſame name, very 
| | 3 
common, whoſe meaſure is triple, is marked —, and beaten with 


one time. Its movement is more lively than that of the minuet; 
the charactęr of the air ſomewhat ſimilar, except that the paſſe 
pied admits the ſyncope, and the minuet does not. The meaſure 
of each repriſe 'oyght to enter in this manner, in an equal num- 
ber. But the air of the paſſe pied, inſtead of beginning on the 
ſtroke of the meaſure, ſhould, in every reprife, begin on the 
dcmi-crotchet which precedes it. | 
PASTORAL. A rural opera, whoſe perſonages are ſhepherds, 
and whoſe muſic ſhould be aſſorted to the fimplicity of the taſte 
and manners ſuppoſed” to them. | 

A paſtoral is alto a piece of muſic formed on words relative to 
a paſtoral condition; or an air which imitates that of the ſhep- 
herds, which has its ſweetneſs, tendernefs, and nature: The air 
of a dance compoſed in the ſame character, is alſo called paſtoral. 

PASTORELLA. An Italian air in the paſtoral genus. The 
French airs called paſtorals, are generally pf two times, and in 
the character of the muſette. The Italian paſtorals have more 
accent, mare grace, as much ſweetneſs, and leſs flatneſs. Their 
meaſure is always the 6—8th. | 

PATHETIC. A kind of dramatic and theatrical muſic, 
which tends towards the painting and touching the nobler paſ- 
fans, and more particularly . and ſorrow. All the expreffion 
in the French muſie, in the pathetic genus, copliſts in 3 
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and enforced ſounds, and in ſuch a ſlowneſs of movement, that 
all ſentiments of 'the meaſure are effaced. From thence it hap— 
pens, that the French think every thing pathetic that is flow, 
and that all ſhould be ſlow that is pathetic. They even have airs 
which become gay and trifling, or tender and pathetic, according 
as they are ſung quick or flow. Such is an air fo celebrated in 
Paris, to which the firſt character is given on theſe words, „* It 
N a trente ans que mon cotillon traine,” &c. and the ſecond or 
theſe, © Quoi vous partez ſans que rien vous arrete,” &, This 
is the advantage of French melody, it ſerves for whatever we 
chuſe.—Fiet avis, & cum voler, arbor. | 

But the Italian muſic has not the ſame advantage: Each air, 
each melody has its character ſo appropriated, that it cannot be 
deprived of it. Its pathetic of accent and melody is felt in 
every kind of meaſure, and even in the moſt lively movements, 

The French airs change their characters as the movement is 

preſſed or ſlackened. Each Italian air has its movement fo de- 
terinined, that it cannot be changed without overthrowing the 
melody. The air, thus disfigured, does not change its character, 
it loſes it: It is no longer an air; it is nothing in the character 
of the movement, neither can it be in the genus, in the mode, 
-or in the harmony ; fince there are pieces equally pathetic in the 
three genera, in the two modes, and all imaginable harmony. 
The true pathetic is in the paſſionate accent, which is not deter- 
mined by rules; but which the genus finds, and the heart feels, 
without the art being able to give its laws in any reſpects. 

PAVANE. The air of an ancient dance of the ſame name, 
which has not been in uſe for ſome time. This name of pavane 
was given it becauſe the figurants formed, in looking at each 
other, a kind of tail after the manner of the peacock's. The 
man made uſe of his cape and ſword, which he uſed in this dance, 
and *tis in alluſion to the vanity of this attitude that they have 
formed the reciprocal verb /e pavanor. 

PAUSE. An interval of time, which, in the execution, ought 
to pals in ſilence by the part where the pauſe is marked. (Vide 
Silence.) | 

The name of pauſe may be applied to filences of different du- 


rations, but it is underſtood of a full meaſure. This pauſe is 
marked by a demi-baton, 'which, leaving one of the interior lines 


ot the ſtave, deſcends as far as the half of the ſpace compriſed 
between this line, and the line immediately below, When we 
have ſeveral pauſes to mark, we ſhould then make uſe of figures, 
which I have ſpoken of at the word /. 1 
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In regard to the demi-pauſe, which is equal to a minum, or 
the half of a four-timed meaſure, it is marked as the entire 
pauſe, and with this difference, that the pauſe belongs to a line 
above, and that the demi-pauſe is below. 

We muſt take notice, that the pauſe is always equal to a juſt 
meaſure, in whatever kind of meaſure it may be, whereas the 
demi-pauſe has a fixed and invariable power; fo that, in every 
meaſure, which is ſuperior or inferior to a ſemi-breve, or two 
minums, we ought not to uſe the demi-paufe to mark a demi- 
meaſure, but other filences which expreſs its juſt powers. | 

In regard to the other kind of pauſes known in our ancient 
muſic, under the name of »/ecleſs pauſes, becauſe they were placed 
after the cleff, and which ſerved not to expreſs filences, but to 
determine the modes; this name of pauſes was given them only 
thro! error; for which reaſon I tranſmit the reader to the words 
Reſt and Mode, on that article. | 

TO PAUSE. To preſs on a ſyllable in finging : We ought 
not to pauſe but on long ſyllables, and never on the e mute. 
PE AN. An air of victory amongſt the Greeks, in honour of 
the gods, and particularly of Apollo. 
{| PEN TACHORD. Was, amongſt the Greeks, ſometimes an 
7 inſtrument of five chords, and ſometimes an order or ſyſtem 
1 formed of five ſounds. lt is in this laſt ſenſe, that the fifth, or 
th diapente, was ſometimes called pentachord. | 

s PENTATONON. Was, in ancient muſic, the name of an 
interval which we, at preſent, call ſuperfluous ſixth. (Vide 
Sixth.) It is compoſed of four tones, of a major ſemi-tone, and 
a minor; from whence it receives the name of pentatonon, which 
ſignifies five tones. | 

PERFECT. This word, in muſic, has ſeveral ſenſes. When 
Joined to the word concord, it ſignifies a concord which compre- - 
Hends all the conſonances without any diſſonance, When joined 
q to cadence, it expreſſes that which bearg the ſenſible note, and the 
1 dominant falls on the final. When joined to the word conſonance, 
| it expreſſes a juſt and determined interval, which can neither be 
major or minor; ſo the octave, the fifth, and fourth, are perfect 
conſonances; and theſe are the only ones. When joined to mode, 
It is applied to the meaſure, by an acceptation which is no longer 
known, and muſt be explained for the underſtanding of the an- 
cient authors. They divided the time or mode, in reference to 
the meaſure, into perfect and impertfect; and, pretending that 
the ternary number was more perfect than the binary, which 
they proved by the trinity, they called perfect time or mode, 
that whole meaſure was ot threc times; and they marked it by 
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an O or circle, ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes barred 6. The 


imperfect time, or mode, formed a meaſure of two times, and, 


was marked by a divided O or C, ſometimes, ſingle, and ſometimes 
rred. (Vide Meaſure, Mode, N Time.) aft 
PERFIDIA. A term of the Italian tnufic, which ſignifies a cer- 
tain affectation of always doing the ſame thing, and always fol- 
lowing the ſame deſign, preſerving the ſame movement, the ſame 
Rs of the air, the ſame paſſages, the ſame figures of the 
notes. (Vide Deſign, Air, Movement.) Such are the conſtrained 
baſſes, as thoſe of the ancient chacons, and an infinity of methods 
in conſtrained accompaniment, or perfidiato, which depend on the 
e of the compoſers. | 


his term is not yfed-1n France; and I don't know if it has 


ever been written in this ſenſe, otherwiſe than in Bropard's Dicti- 
onary. | 

PERIELESIS. A term of church-mufic, It is the inter- 
poſition of one or more notes in the intonation of certain pieces 
of muſic, to aſſure their final, and ſpecify to the choir that it 
belongs to them to take and putſue what follows, 

The perieleſis is otherwiſe called cadence, or ſmall. neuma, and 
is formed three ways i viz. Firſt, by circumvolution ; Secondly, 
N. diatopſe; or Thirdly, by ſimple duplication. 
(Vide thoſe words.) „ 

PERIPHERES. A term of the Greek muſic, which ſigniſies a 
collection of notes, as well aſcending as falling, and which return, 
as it were; on themſelves; The peripheres was formed of the 
anacamptos and euthia: 

PET TEIA. A Greek word which has nothing correſpondent 
to it in our language, and. which is the name of the laſt of the 
three parts into which the melopaa is ſub-divided. (Vide 
Melopœa.) 


The petteia is, according to Ariſtides Quintilian, the art of 


diſcerning the ſounds which ought, or ought not, to be uſed, 


thoſe which ſhould be more or leſs frequent, and thoſe by which 


we ought to begin or finiſh, | 

It is the pettcia which conſtitutes the modes of mufic; jt de- 
termines the compoſer in the choice of the genus of melody, 
relative to the movement which he would paint or excite in the 


ſoul, according to perſons or occaſions. In a word, the pette ja, 
a part of the hermoſmenon which regards the melody, is, in this 


reſpe&, what the mores are in poetry. 
We cannot ſee what moved the ancients to give it this name, 


unleſs they took it from tree, their games at dice: the pettcza 
in muſic being a rule to combine and arrange the founds, as the 
game of dice is to arrange the pieces called 7er7o, calclli. 


PHILAELIA. 
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PHH. LHA. Was a kind of hymn amongſt the Greeks, or 
ſong in honour of Apollo. (Vide Song.) | 1 | 

PHONIC. The art of treating and combining the ſounds on 
the principles of the acouſtic. (Vide Acouſtic.) Tt | 

PHRASE. A continuance of an air or harmony, which forms, 
without interruption, a ſenſe more or leſs finiſhed, and which is 
terminated on a ſtop, by a cadence more or leſs perfect. 

There are two kinds of muſical phraſes. In melody the phraſe 
is conſtituted by the air; that is, by a collection of ſounds fo 
diſpoſed, whether in connection to the tone or movement, that 
they form the whole well united, which is reſolved on an effen- 
tial chord of the mode in which we are. | 

In harmony, the phraſe is a regular continuance of concords 
all united together by diſſonances, expreſſed or underſtood, which 
is reſolved on an abſolute cadence : according as the ſenſe is 
more or leſs finiſhed, the ſtop alſo is more or leſs perfect. 

It is in the invention of mufical phraſes, in their proportions, 
in their inter-mixture, that the real beauties of muſic conſiſt, 

A compoſer, who punctuates and phraſes well, is a clever fel- 
low; a finger, who feels, marks well his phraſes and their ac- 
cent, is a man of tafte: but he who can only fee, and render 
the notes, the tones, times, and intervals, without entering into 
the ſenſe of the phraſes, however ſure, however exact he may be, 
in every other reſpect, he is no more than a ſapſcull. 

 PHRYGIAN. The phrygian-mode is one of the four prin- 
cipal and moſt ancient modes of the Greek muſic. Its character 
was bold, lofty, impetuous, vehement, terrible: According to 
Athenzus alſo, the trumpets, and other military inſtruments, were 


ſounded on the phrygian mode, 


This mode, invented, they fay, by the Phrygian Marſyas, is 
placed in the middle, between the lydian and doric, and its final 
is at a toue diſtance from that of each. : 

PIECE. A work in muſic of a certain extent, ſometimes of a 
fingle diviſion, ſometimes of ſeveral, forming a concinnity and a . 
totality, formed to be executed together, So, an overture is a 
piece, tho? compoſed of three diviſions; and an opera itſelf is fo, 
tho' divided by acts. But, beſides this general acceptation, the 
word piece was alſo a more peculiar one in inſtrumental muſic, 


and only for certain inſtruments, ſuch as the viol and harpſichord, 


For inſtance, we do not ſay, A piece for the violin,“ but 
A fonata ;” and we never fay a ſonata for the harpſichord, but 
a piece. - | 
PINCH. A kind of grace proper for certain inſtruments, and 
particularly the harpſichord; it is formed by ſtriking alternatively 
"Es : the 
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the ſound of the written note, with the ſound of the inferior 
note, and obſerving to begin and finiſh by the note which hears 
the pinch. There is this difference between the pinch and trill, 
that the latter 1s ſtruck with the ſuperior note, and the pinch 
with the inferior. So the trill on ut is ſtruck on the ut and 
re; and the pinch on the ſame ut is ſtruck on the ut and fi. The 
pinch is marked, in the pieces of Couperin, with a ſmall croſs, 
very ſimilar to that with which the trill is marked in ordinary 
muſic, Vide the ſigns of the one and the other, at the head of 
that author's pieces. ME 


TO PINCH. Is to uſe the fingers, inſtead of the bow, to 


make the chords of an inſtrument ſound. There are chord in- 


ſtruments which have no bow, and which are played only by 
pinching, ſuch as the Jute, guittar, &c. but we alſo ſometimes 


| pinch thoſe where we generally uſe the bow, as the violin and 


violincello ; and this method of playing, almoſt unknown in the 

French muſic, is marked in the Italian by the word pizzicato. 
PIZZICATO. This word, written in the Italian muſic, de- 

notes that we muſt pinch, (Vide To Pinch.) 

_ PLAGAL. A piagal tone or mode. When the oQtave is 

found arithmerically divided, according to the ordinary language, 

that is, when the fourth is in flat, and the fifth in ſharp, we tay 


that the tone is plagal, to diſtinguiſh it from the authentic, where 


the fifth is in flat, and the fourth in ſharp. 

Let us ſuppoſe the oQtave A a divided into two parts by the 
dominant E. If you modulate between theſe two la's, in the 
ſpace of an octave, and make your final on one of them, your 
mode is authentic. But if, modulating between theſe two la's, 
you make your final on the dominant mi, which is intermediary, 
or modulating: from the dominant to its octave, you make the 
final on the intermediary tonic, in theſe two caſes the mode is 
plagal. | | 

Here then is all the difference by which we ſee that all the 
tones are really authentic, and that the diſtinction is only in the 
diapaſon of the air, and in the choice of the note on which we 
ſtop, which is always the tonic in the authentic, and ofteneſt the 
dominant in the plagal. - 

The extent of the laws, and the diviſion of the parts, has made 
theſe diſtinctions diſappear in muſic, and they are no longer 
known but in that of the church. We count therein four plagal 
or collateral terms, viz. the ſecond, fourth, fixth, and eighth, 
all thoſe whoſe number is equal. (Vide Tones of the Church.) 

PLAY. The action of playing on an inſtrument, We tay 
full play, demi play, according to the ſtronger or 1weeter manner 
ot drawing the ſounds trom an inſtrument. 9 
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TO PLAY. On inſtruments, is to execute airs of muſic on 
thoſe inſtruments, particularly thoſe proper to them, or airs noted 
for them. We ſay, To play on the violin, the baſs, the haut- 
boy, the flute; To touch the harpſichord, the organ; To ſound 
the trumpet; To finger the guittar, &c. But an affectation of 
theſe peculiar terms, borders on pedantry. The term 29 play be- 
comes general, and ſuits inſenſibly every kind of inſtrument. ' 

PLICA. A kind of ligature in our ancient muſic, The plica 
was a ſign of hefitation, or ſlowneſs, (Signum moroſitatis, as 
Muris ſays). It was made by paſſing from one ſound to another, 
from the ſemi-tone to the fifth, whether in aſcending or falling, 
and there were four ſorts : Firſt, The plica, long, and aſcending, 
is a quadrangular with a ſingle aſcendant ſtroke to the right, or 


with two ſtrokes, one of which on the right is the greateſt | 
Secondly, The long deſcending plica has two deſcendant ftrokes, 
one of which on the right is the greater . Thirdly, The 


ſhort aſcendant plica has its ſtroke aſcending from the left, longer 


than that on the right U Fourthly, The deſcendant has the 
ſtroke deſcending from the left greater than that on the right 


POINT. This word, in muſic, ſignifies ſeveral different things. 
There are, in our ancient muſic, fix forts of points, viz. Point 
of perfection, point of imperfe&ion, point of increaſing, point 
of diviſion, point of tranſlation, and point of alteration. | 
J. The point of perfection belongs to the ternary diviſion. It 
renders every note perfect, that is followed by another note, leſs 
by the half of its figure; then, by force of the intermediary 
point, the precedent note 1s equal to the triple inſtead of the 
double of that which follows. . 
II. The point of imperfection, placed on the left of the longue, 
diminiſhes its powers, ſometimes of a round, or ſemi-breve, 
ſometimes of two, In the firſt caſe, we place a ſemi-breve be- 
ſemi-breves at the right of two longues. 
III. The point of increaſing belongs to the binary diviſion, 
and, between two equal notes, makes that ſuperior which pre- 
cedes the double of that which follows. | 
IV. The point of diviſion is placed before a ſemi-breve, fol- 
lowed by a breve in the perfect time, It takes away a time from 
this breve, and makes it equal only to two ſemi-breves, inſtead 


of three, 
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V. If a ſemi-breve,. between two points, ſhould be folfowed 
by two or more breyes in imperfect time, the ſecond point tranſ- 
fers its ſignification to the laſt of theſe breves, renders it perfect, 


and makes its powers three times. This is the point of tran- 


lation. 

VI. A point between two ſemi- breves, placed themſelves be- 
tween two breves or ſquares in perfect time, takes a time from 
each of theſe breves, ſo that each breve is only equal to two ſemi- 
bre ves inſtead of three. This is the point of alteration, 

This ſame point before a ſemi-breve, followed by two other 
ſemi-breves, between two breves or ſquares, doubles the powers 
of the laſt of theſe ſemi-breves. | 

As theſe ancient diviſions of time into perfect and imperfect, 
are no longer uſed in muſic, all theſe ſignifications of the point, 
Which in reality are very confuſed, have been long aboliſhed. 

Ar preſent, the point, taken as a power of the note, is always 
equal to the half of that which precedes it. So, after the ſemi- 
breve, the point is equal to a minum; after the minum, to a 
crotchet; after the crotchet, to a demi-crotchet, &c. But this 
method of fixing the powers of a point is not certainly the beſt 
that might be imagined, and often cauſes uſeleſs embarraſſments. 
_ ORGAN or STOP POINT. Is a kind of point which E 
have ſpoken of at the word couronne. It is in relation to that 
kind of point that we generally call organ-points, thote krnds of 
muſic, meaſured or not meaſured, written or not, and all thoſe 
harmonic ſueceſſions which paſs on a fingle note of the baſs al- 
ways prolonged, (Vide Cadenza.) . 
When this ſame point, ſurmounted by a couronne, is written 
on the laſt note of an air, or a piece of muſic, it is then called 
final point, | 1 

Laſtly, there is another kind of point alſo, called detached 
points, which are placed immediately above or below the head of 
the notes: Several are generally placed together, and this ſhows 
that the notes thus pointed ſhould be marked by equal tones of 
the tongue, or bow, bold and detached. | 

TO POINT. Is, by means of the point, to render alterna- 
tively long and ſhort, the collection of notes naturally equal; 
fuch, for inftance, as a continuance. of demi crotchets. To point 
them on the note, we add a point after the firſt ; a double demi- 
crotchet on the ſecond ; a point after the third; then a double 
crotchet; and ſo on. In this manner they keep, two by two, the 
ſame powers which they had before; but this power is uncqually 
diſtributed between the two demi-crotchets, 10 that the tuft, or 
longue, has three quarters, and the ſecond or breve, the other 


quarter. To point them in the execution, we paſs them * 
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qual, according to theſe ſame proportions, tho? they ſhould even 
be marked as equal. 

In the Italian muſic, all the demi-crotchets are always equal, 
unleſs they are marked as pointed. But in the French muſic we 
do not make the demi-crotchets exactly equal but in the four 
timed meaſure. In all the reſt they are always pointed. a little, 


_ unleſs it be written“ Equal demi-crotchets,” 


POLYCEPHALE. A ſort of nome for the flutes, in honour 
of Apollo, | 
| The polycephale nome was invented, according to ſome, by 
the ſecond Phrygian Olympus, and, according to others, by 


| Crates, a diſciple of the ſame Olympus. 


POLYMNASTIC. A name for flutes, invented, according 
to ſome, by a woman named Polymneſte ; and, according to 
-others, by Polymneſtus, ſon of Colophonian Meles. 

POSITION. A part of the ſtave, where a note is placed to 
fix the degree of elevation of the ſound which it repreſents. 

The notes, in connection with the lines, have only two different 
poſitions, viz, on a line, or in a ſpace; and theſe poſitions are 
always alternative when we move, or diatonically ſo. It is next 
the place which the line or ſpace fills, and in connection with the 
_ which determines the real poſition of the note in a general 
key. 

We call alſo poſition in the meaſure, that time which is marked 
in beating, in lowering, or fixing the hand, and which is gene- 
Tally called the ſtroke. (Vide Theſis.) 

Laſtly, we call poſition, in the playing of ſleeve- inſtruments, 
the place where the hand is placed on the ſleeve, according to 
the tone on which we play, When we have the hand at the 
height of the ſleeve againſt the finger board, ſo that the index is 
placed at a tone of the chord a jour, it is the natural poſition. 

hen we looſen, we reckon the poſitions by diatonic degrees, 
which the hand is diſtant from on the finger board. 

POWER OF THE NOTES. Beſides the poſition of the 
notes which marks its tone, they all have ſome determined figure, 
which marks its duration on time, that is, which determines the 
powers of the notes. | | 

The invention of this is attributed to Jean de Muris, about 
the year 1330, for the Greeks had no other power of notes than 
the quantity of ſyllables, which alone muſt .prove that they had 
no muſic purely inftrumental, However, P. Merſenne, who had 
read the works of Muris, aſſures us that he ſaw nothing to con- 


firm that opinion; and myſelf, after having read the greateſt 


part, have not been more lucky than himſelf. Moreover, the 


examination of manuſcripts, in the fourteenth age, which * 
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the French king's library, does not perſuade us to judge that the 
different figures of notes, which are found therein, were of ſo 
new an inſtitution, Laſtly, it is difficult to be believed, that, 
during three hundred years and more, which have paſſed between 
Gui Aretin and Jean de Muris, the muſic ſhould have been en- 
tirely deprived of the rhyme and meaſure, which are its fire and 
rincipal beauty, | 

However it may be, it is certain, that the different powers of 
the notes are of very ancient invention. I find, in the earlieft 
times, five forts of figures for them, without reckoning the liga- 
ture and point. Theſe five are the maximum, the longue, the 
breve, the ſemi-breve, and minime. See Plate A. Fig. I. | 

All theſe different notes are black in the manuſcript of Guil- 
Jaume de Machault. It is only fince the invention of painting, 
that they have thought of making them white, and adding new 


notes to diſtinguiſh the powers by the colour as well as the | 


figure, | | 
The notes, tho' figured the ſame, had not always the ſame 
equality, Sometimes the maximum was equal to two longues, 


or the longue to two breves; ſometimes it was equal to three: 


this depended on the mode, (Vide Mode.) It was the ſame 


thing with the breve, in connection with the ſemi-breve, and this 


depended. on the time. (Vide Time.) Laſtly, it was fimilar 
with the ſemi-breve, in connection with the minime, and this de- 
pended on the prolation. (Vide Prolation.) ; 


There were then double longue, perfe& longue, imperfe& 


longue, perfect breve, changed breve, major ſemi-breve, and mi- 
nor ſemi-breve : ſeven different powers, to which four figures 
only anſwer, without reckoning the maximum or minime, a note 
of more modern invention. (Vide theſe different words.) There 
were alſo ſeveral other methods of modify ing the different powers 
of thefe notes, by the point, the ligature, and poſit ion of the 
tail. (Vide Ligature, Plica, Poim.) i 
The figures which were added in the continuance of theſe fiv 
or fix firſt, were the crotchet, the demi-crotchet, the triple, and 
even quadruple demi-crotchet, which would make eleven figures 
in all; but as ſoon as it was the cuſtom to ſeparate the meaſures 


by bars, all the figures of notes were abandoned, which were 


equal to ſeveral meaſures, as the maximum, which equalled eight; 
the longue equal to four; and the breve to two. 

The 1emi-breve, which equals an entire meaſure, is the longeſt 
power of notes remaining in uſe, and on which all the powers of 
the other notes have been determined; and as the binary mea- 
ſure, which had paſſed a long time for leſs perfect than the ter- 


nary, took laſtly the treble, and ſerved as the baſs of all _—_ 
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other meaſures: fo the ſub- double diviſion carried it on the ſub- 
triple, which had alſo paſſed as the moſt perfect: ſometimes the 
ſemi-breve was not equal to three minums, but two only ; the 
minum two crotchets ; the crotchets two demi-crotchets ; and fo 
on to the quadruple demi-erotchet 3 unlels in the caſes of ex- 
ception, where the ſub-divifion has been preſerved, and expreſſed 
by the cypher 3 placed above or below the notes, 
The ligatures were alſo aboliſhed at the ſame time, at leaſt in 
regard to the changes which they produced in the power of the 
motes. The tails, in whatever manner "uy are placed, had no 
more than a fixed ſenſe, and always the ſame; and laſtly, the 
ſignification of the point was alſo bounded by the half of the 
note, which is immediately before it. Such is the condition in 
which the figures of the notes have been placed, in regard ta 
their powers, and where they actually are. | 
The equivalent filences are explained at the article $ence. 
The author of the diſſertation on modern muſic, finds all this 
to be ill imagined. I have ſaid, at the word Note, ſome one of 
the reaſons which he alledges. . | 
 PRELUDE.. A piece of ſymphony, which ſerves as an intro- 
duction and preparation to a piece of muſic. In which ſenſe, 
the overtures of the opera are preludes; as alſo the ritournels, 
which are very often at the beginning of ſcenes or monologues. 
Prelude is alſo a ſtroke in ſinging, which paſſes thro? the prin- 
cipal chords of the tone, to announce it, to verify if the inſtru- 
ment is in tune, &c. | 
TO PRELUDE. Is, in general, to ſing or play ſome ſtroke 
of irregular fantaſy, rather ſhort, but paſting by the eſſent al 
chords of the tone, either to eftabliſh or to diſpoſe the voice, or 
to place the hand well on an inſtrument before the beginning of 
a piece of muſic. . 5 
But on the organ and the harpſichord, the art of preluding is 
more conſiderable. It is to compoſe and play exteinpore pieces, 
filled with all that compoſition has moſt ingenious, in deſign, in 
fugue, in imitation, modulation, and harmony. It is chiefly 
in preluding, that great muſicians, exempted from that extreme 
ſlavery to rules, which the eye of the critic impoſes on them on 
paper, makes thoſe tranſitions ſhine which raviſh the ear of the 
audience. It is here that it is not ſufficient to be a good com- 
poſer, or to poſſeſs one's key well, or even to have a good and 
well exerciſed hand: We muſt, moreover, abound in that fire 


of genius, and that inventive ingenuity, which find and execute 


inſtantly the ſubjects moſt favourable to harmony, and moſt flat- 
tering to the ear. It is by this grand art of preluding that ex- 
cellent organiſts ſhine in France; ſuch as ths Sicurs Claviere 

ne a | and 
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and Daquin, who were ſtill ſurpaſſed by Monſ. le Prince d'Ardots; 


ambaffador of Naples, who, for vivacity of invention, and force 
of execution, eclipſes the moſt illuſtrious artiſts, and cauſes the 
admiration of connoiſſeurs at Paris. | | 
PREPARATION. The act of preparing the diffonances 
(Vide To Prepare.) A | 
TO PREPARE. To prepare a diſſonance, is to treat it in 
harmony, ſo that, by favour of that which precedes, it may be 
Jeſs rough to the ear than it would be without this precaution: 
Aecording to this definition, every diſſonance muſt be prepared. 
But when, to prepare a diſſonanee, we require that the found 
which forms it ſhould have made a conſonance before, in that 
caſe, there is fundamentally only one diffonance which is pre- 
pared, viz. the ſeventh. This preparation, moreover, is not at 
all neceflary in the ſenfible concord, becauſe then the diſſonance, 
being characteriſtic, and in concord and mode, is ſufficiemly an- 
nounced ; the ear attends to it, admits it, and is neither deceived 
en the concord, or its natural progreſs, But when the ſe ventli 
is heard on the fundamental ſound, which is not eſſential to the 
mode, we ought to prepare it to ſuit every equrvocation, to 
binder the ear of the audience from inattention; and as this 
concord of ſeventh is overthrown and combined in ſeveral me- 
thods, from thence alfo ariſe different methods, apparently 
of preparation, which at bottom, however, always return to the 


We muſt confider three things in the practice of diffonances, 
viz. the concord which precedes the diſſonance, that wherein it 
is found, and that which follows it. The preparation regards 
only the two others. For the third, vide To Save. 115 

When we would prepare a diſſonance regularly, we muſt chuſe 
to arrive at the concord, ſuch a continuance of the fundamental 
baſs, that the ſound, which forms the diſſonance, may be a pro- 
longation in the ſtrong time of a conſonance, ſtruck on a weak 
time in the precedent concord, which we call to ſyncopate. 


From this preparation reſult two advantages; viz. I. That. 


there is neceſſarily an harmonic connection between the two eon- 
cords, ſince the diffonance itſelf forms that connection; and 
ſecondly, Fhat this diſſonance, being only the prolongation of a 
conſonant ſound, becomes much leis rough to the ear than it 
would be on a ſound freſh ſtruck. Herein, moreover, is all that 
is ſought in the preparation. (Vide Cadence, Diſſonance, Har- 
mony.) >= | : 
e ſee, by what T have juſt ſaid, that there is no part parti- 


cularly deſtined in the preparation of the diſſonance, than that 


itſelf which makes it heard; fo that if the treble ſounds - the 
1 | diſſonance, 
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Aiflonance, it is dependant on it to ſyncopate ; but if the diſſo- 
nance is in the baſs, the baſs muſt ſyncopate, Tho' there is 
nothing that can be more fimple, the maſters of compoſition have 
terribly confuſed it. There are diſſonances never prepared, ſuch 
as the ſixth added: others which are prepared but ſeidom, ſuck 
as the diminiſhed ſeventh. 

PRESTO, This word, written at the head of a piece of mu- 
fic, denotes the. quickeſt and moſt animated of the five principal 
movements eſtabliſhed in the Italian muſic. Preſto ſigniſies 
quick. Sometimes we expreſs a movement ſtill quicker by the 
ſuperlative preſtiſſimo. 

IO PRICK NOTES. Is to write muſic with characters 
1 for that purpoſe, and which are called notes. (Vide 

otes, 

Ted. is, in the method of marking muſic, an elegance of 
copy, which conſiſts leſs in the beauty of the note, than in a cer- 
tain exactneſs to place all the ſigns ſuitably, and which renders 
muſic, thus marked, much eaſier to execute; which has been ex- 

lained at the word Copiſt. | 

PRIMA INTENZIONE. A technical Ttalian word, which 
has no correſpondent in French, and which wants none, ſince the 
idea which this word expreſſes is not known in the French muſic, 
An air, a piece di prima intenxione, is that which is formed on a 
ſudden, quite entire, and with all its parts in the mind of the 
compoler, as Pallas came completely armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. The pieces, % prima tntenzzone, are ſuch uncommon 
ſtrokes of genius, all whole ideas are ſo narrowly united, that 
they form, as it were, only one alone, and cannot be preſented to 
the mind without the other. They are ſimilar to thoſe long 
periods of Cicero, tho? eloquent, the ſenſe of which ſuſpended 
during all their duration, 1s determined only at the laſt word, 
and which, conſequently, have formed only one fingle thought in 
the mind of the author. There are, in arts, inventions produced 
by ſuch efforts of genius, and all the reaſonings of which, inti- 
mately united one with the other, cannot be formed ſucceſſively, 


but are neceſſarily offered to the mind, all at the ſame time, 
ſince the firſt, without the laſt, would form no ſenſe, Such is, 


for inſtance, the invention of that prodigious machine of the 
Metier a bas, which may be looked on, ſays the philoſopher who 
has deſcribed it in the Encyclopaedia, as a fingle and only reaſon- 
ing, the fabrication of whole work is the concluſion, Theſe 
kinds of operations of the underitanding, which are difficultly 
explained, even by the analyſis, are prodigies for reaſon, and are 
only conceived by a genius capable of producing them: Its effect 
is always proportioned to the labours of the brain which they 
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have coſt ; and, in muſic, the pieces di prima intenzione, are the 
only ones which can cauſe extaſies, delights, thoſe tranſports 
the ſoul which convey the hearer from himſelf; we feel them, 
we enter into them at a moment; connoiſſeurs can never be de- 
ceived in them. At the end of one of theſe ſublime pieces, run 
through one of theſe extempore airs. All whoſe phraſes have been 
compoſed one after the other, or are only one phraſe changed 
into different tones, and whoſe accompaniment is only a collection 
made without labour, and with whatever taſte this laſt piece may 
be compoſed, if the remembrance of the other leaves you any 
attention to beſtow on it, it will be only to be frozen, as it 
were, and impatient for it. After an air di prima intenzione, 
every other muſic loſes its effect. 

PROGRESSION. A continued proportion, prolonged beyond 
three times. (Vide Proportion.) The continuances of equal 
intervals are all in progreſſion, and it is in identifying the neigh- 
bouring terms of different progreflions, that we are able to com- 
plete the diatonic and chromatic ſcale, by means of the modifi- 
cation. (Vide Modification.) 3 | 

PROLATION. ls, in our ancient mufic, a method of deter- 
mining the power of ſemi-breve notes on that of the breve, or 
of the minime's on that of the ſemi-breve. This prolation was 
marked after the cleff, and ſometimes after the fign of the mode, 
by a circle or demi-circle, punctuated or not punctuated, ac- 
cording to the following rules. | 

Confidering the ſub-triple diviſion always as the moſt perfect, 
the prolation was divided into perfect and imperfe&, and each 
into major or minor, in the ſame manner as for the mode. 

The perfect prolation was for the ternary meaſure, and was 
marked by a point in the circle when it was major, that is, when 
it denoted the connection of the breve to the ſemi-breve; or by 
a point in a demi-circle when it was minor, that is, when it ex- 

reſſed the connection of the ſemi-breve with the minime. See 
Kia: II. and Fig. III. Plate I. 

The imperfect prolation was for the binary meaſure, and was 
marked as the time by a ſingle circle when major, or by a demi- 
circle when minor. See Fig. IV. and Fig. V. Plate I, 


Some other ſigns have been fince added to the perfect prolation. 


3 
Beſides the circle and demi- circle, they made uſe of the cypher 

I 
to expreſs the power of three ſemi-breves, for that of the breve, 
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and of the cypher - to expreſs the powers of three minums for 
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At preſent, all prolations are aboliſhed. The ſub-double di- 


viſion has gained the point over the ſub- ternary; and we muſt 
have recourſe to exceptions and particular figns, to expreſs the 
diviſion of any note into three others that are equal. (Vide Power 
of the Notes. | | 

We find, in the Academical Dictionary, that prolation figni- 
fies trill, I have never heard, or read, any where elſe, that this 
word had ſuch a ſenſe, | 

PROLOGUE. A kind of ſmaller opera, which precedes the 
greater, announces it, and ſerves as its introduction. As the 
ſubje& of prologues is generally elevated, marvellous, magnifi- 
cent, and full of praiſes, its muſic ſhould be brilliant, harmo- 
nious, and more tender than pathetic. We ought not to.drain, 
in the prologue, the grand movements we would excite in the 
Piece; and the muſician muſt, without being flat and tireſome 
in the delivery, ſtill know how to manage ſo as to ſhew himſelf 
intereſting and freſh, in the body of the work. This gradation 
1s neither felt, or rendered by the generality of compoſers, but 
it is ſtill neceſſary, tho? difficult. The beſt way would be, not to 
be in want of it, and to ſuppreſs entirely the prologues, which 
only tire and hurry the ſpectator, or injure the intereſt of the 
piece, by employing the methods of intereſting before-hand. 
The French opera's are the only ones, which have preſerved 
prologues: They, moreover, ſuffer them only becauſe they dare 
not murmur againſt the flatneſs which they contain. „ 

TO PROLONG A SOUND. Is, in finging, to manage the 
voice, ſo that we may continue it a long time without taking 
breath. There are two methods of prolonging. a ſound : the 
firſt, in ſuſtaining it always equally, which is generally done on 
lene's, and Jaboured accompaniment ; the ſecond, in ſtrengthening 
it, which is more uſed in paſſages and trills. The firſt method 
requires more juſtneſs, and the 8 prefer it: the ſecond has 
more eclat, and pleaſes the French more. 

PROPERLY. To ſing or play properly, is to execute the me- 
lody with the ornaments ſuitable to it. This melody being no- 
thing by the force only of the ſounds, and having no character 
by itſelf, takes one only by the affected turnings given to it in 
its execution. Theſe turnings, taught by the maſters of the 
taſte in ſinging, are what are called the graces of the French 
muſic. (Vide Graces.) | 

PROPORTION. An equality between two connections. 
There are four kinds. of connection, viz. the arithmetical, geo- 
metrical, harmonic, and counter-harmonic. We muſt have the 
idea of theſe different proportions to underſtand the calculations, 
with which authors have loaded the theory of muſic. 
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Let there he four times or quantities, a, b, c, d; if the differs 
ence of the firſt term a to the ſecond b, is equal to the difference 
of the third c to the fourth d, theſe four terms are in arithme- 
tical. proportion: ſuch are, for inſtance, the following numbers, 
4, 38, 10. ; 

If, inſtead of having regard to the difference, we compare 
theſe terms by the method of containing, or being contained 
if, for inſtance, the firſt a is to the ſecond b, as the third c is to the 
fourth d, the proportion is geometrical : ſuch is that which theſe 
four numbers form, 2, 4, 8, 16. 

In the firſt example, the exceſs by which the firſt term 2 1s 
ſurpaſſed by the ſecond 4, is 2; and the exceſs by which the 
third 8 is ſurpaſſed by the fourth 10, is alſo 2: theſe four terms 
are then in arithmetical proportion. _ 

In the ſecond example, the firſt term 2 is the half of the ſe- 
cond 4; and the third term 8 is alſo the half of the fourth 16: 
theſe four terms are then in geometrica ] proportion. 

A proportion, whether arithmetical or geometrical, 1s called 
inverſe or reciprocal 3 when after having compared the firſt term 
with the ſecond, we do not compare the third with the fourth, 
as in direct proportion, but the fourth with the third, and the 
connection being thus taken, are found equal, Theſe four num- 
bers, 2, 4, 8, 6, are in reciprocal arithmetical proportion; and 
theſe four, 2, 4, 6, 3, are in reciprocal geometrical proportion. 

When, in a direct proportion, the fecond term, or conſequence 
of the firſt connection, is equal to the firſt term, or antecedent 
of the ſecond counection, theſe two terms being equal, are taken 
for the ſame, and written only once inſtead of twice. So in 
this arithmetical proportion, 2, 4, 4, 6, inſtead of writing the 
number 4 twice, we write it but once, and the proportion 1s 
placed thus, = 2, 4, 6. | 

In the ſame manner, in this geometrical proportion, 2, 4:: 4, 8, 
inſtead of writing 4 twice, we write only one, in this manner, 
— 2, 4, 8. 

When the conſequence of the firſt connection ſerves as an- 
tecedent to the ſecond, and the proportion is placed in three 
times, this proportion is called thorough, becauſe, between the 
ſecond references which form it, there is no interruption found 
therein, when it is placed in four times. | 

Theſe three terms = 2, 4, 6, are in thorough arithmetical 
proportion, and theſe other three = 2, 4, 8, are in thorough ge- 
ometrical proportion, When a thorough proportion is prolonged, 


that is, when it has more than three times, or two equal refer- 


ences, it is called progreſſion. 
So thete four terms, 2, 4, 6, 8, form an arithmetical progreſ- 


the 
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the difference to the laſt term; and theſe four terms, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
form a geometrical progreſſion, which may be prolonged in the 
ſame manner, as much as we pleaſe, in doubling the laſt term, 


or in general, by multiplying it by the quotient of the ſecond 
term, divided by the firſt, which quotient 1s called the expoſition 


of the connection or progreſſion. 


When three terms are ſuch as the firſt to the third, as the dif- 


ference of the firſt to the ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond 
to the third, theſe three terms form a kind of proportion, called 
harmonic. Such are, for inſtance, theſe three numbers, 3, 4, 63 
for as the firſt 3 is the half of the third 6; in the ſame manner the 
exceſs r of the ſecond on the firſt, is the half of the exceſs 2 of 
the third on the ſecond. | 2 

Laſtly, when three terms are ſuch, that the difference of the 
firſt to the ſecond is in the difference of the ſecond to the third, 


not as the firſt is to the third, as in harmonic proportion, but, 


on the contrary, as the third is to the firſt, then theſe three terms 
form together a kind of proportion, called counter harmonic pro- 
portion. So theſe three numbers, 3, 5, 6, are in counter har- 


monic proportion. | 
Experience has ſhewn, that the connections of three chords, 


ſounding the perfe& major concord third together, formed be- 
tween themſelves, the ſort of proportion which, on that account, 
was called harmonic ; but this is a pure propriety of numbers, 
which has no affinity with the ſounds, or with their effect, on 
the auditive organ; ſo the harmonic and counter harmonic pro- 
portion belong no more to the art than arithmetical proportion, 
or the geometrical, which are even of much greater utility. 
We muſt always think, that the proprieties of abſtracted quanti- 
ties are not proprieties of ſounds; and not ſeek, in imitation 
of Pythagoreans, ſome filly chimerical analogies between things 
of different natures, which have only conneCtions of convention 
between them, 

PROPRIETY. The execution of the air with the ornaments 
ſuitable to it, and which are called graces in ſinging. (Vide 


Graces.) 


PROSLAMBANOMENOS, Was, in ancient muſic, the 
flatteſt ſound of all the ſyſtem, a tone below the hypate hypaton. 
This name ſignifies ſuper-numerary, acquired or added, be- 
cauſe the chord which renders that ſound was added below all the 
tetrachords to continue the diapaſon, or the octave with the meſis; 
and the diapaſon or double octave, with the nete-hyperboleon, 
which was the ſharpeſt chord of all the fyſtem, (Vide Syſtem.) 
PROSODIAC. The proſodiac nome was ſung in honour of 


Mars, and was, they ſay, invented by Olympus. | 
en OE on 
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' PROSODY. A kind of nome for flutes, and peculiar to the 


cantics which were ſung, amongſt the Greeks, at the entrance of 
ſacrifices. Plutarch attributes the invention of proſodies to 
Clonas, of Tegæa, according to the Arcadians, and Thebes, ac- 
cording to Boetius. | | 

PROTESTS, The pauſe of a long time in ancient mufic, 
with the difference of the limma, which was the pauſe of a ſhort 
time, 3 | 
PYTHAGOREANS. The name of one of the two ſes into 


which the Theoricians were divided in the Greek mufic: it 


took its name from Pythagoras, its chief, as the other ſe& took 
its name from Ariſtoxenes, 

The Pythagoreans fixed all the intervals, as well conſonant 
as diſſonant, by the calculation of connections. The Ariſtox- 
enians, on the contrary, ſaid that they appealed to the judgment 


of the ear. But, at bottom, their diſpute was only a diſpute of 
words; and under more ſimple denominations, the halves or 


ſourths of the tone, amongſt the Ariſtoxenians, either ſignified 


nothing, or required no calculations leſs compoſed than thoſe of 


the limma, comma's, and apotomes, fixed by the Pythagoreans. 
In propofing, for inſtance, to take the half of a tone, what did 


an Ariſtoxenian propoſe? Nothing on which the ear could place 


a fixt judgment. Either he knew not what he would ſay, or 
propoſed to find a medium proportionate between 8 and 9. This 
proportionate medium if the ſquare root of 72, and this ſquare 
root is an irrational number, there was no other poſſible method 
of aſſigning this half of the tone but by geometry; and this ge- 
ometrical method was not more ſimple than the references, from 
number to number, calculated by the Pythagoreans. The ſim- 
pony of the Ariſtoxenians was only apparent; it was a ſimpli- 
city fimilar to that of the ſyſtem ef Monſ. Boiſgelou, of which L 
Mall ſpeak hereafter, (Vide Interval, Syſtem.) 
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CYUADRUPLE DEMI CROTCHET. A note of muſic; 
equal to the fourth of a demi-crotchet, or the half of a 


double demi-crotchet. Sixty-four quadruple. demi-crotchets are 


neceſſary for a four timed meaſure; but a meaſure is ſeldom 
filled, or even a time, with that kind of note, (Vide Power 
of the Notes.) | | 
The quadruple demi-crotchet is almoſt always united with 
other notes of equal or different powers, and is thus figured ; 


or . Tt takes its name from four ſtrokes, or pa- 


rentheſis's, which it bears. 

QUANTITY. This word, in muſic as well as in proſody, 
does not ſignify the number of notes or ſyllables, but the relative 
duration which they ought to have, The quantity produces the 
rhyme, as the accent produces the intonation, From the rhyme 
and intonation reſults the melody. (Vide Melody.) | 

QUARREE or BREVE. A kind of note formed thus, . 
and which takes its name from its figure. In our ancient muſic, 
it was ſometimes equal to three ſemi-breves, and ſometimes two, 
accordingly as the prolation was perfect and imperfect. (Vide 
Prolation.) | 

The quarree, however, is always equal to two ſemi-breves, 
but it is very ſeldom uſed. 

QUARTER OF A MINIME REST. A power of filence, 
which, in the Italian muſic, is figured thus, y, in the French 
2; and which denotes, as its name expreſles, the fourth part 
of a minime reſt, that is, the equivalent of a double demi- 
crotchet. (Vide Minime Reft, Power of the Notes.) 

QUARTER OF A TONE. An interval introduced into 
the enharmonic genus, by Ariſtoxenes, and whoſe computation 
is ſordato. (Vide Enharmonic, Scale, &c.) ü 

We have neither in the ear, or in harmonic calculations, any 
principle which can furniſh us the exact interval of the quarter 
of a tone; and when we confider what geometrical operations 
are neceſſary to determine it on the monochord, we are nearly 
tempted to ſuſpect that we have, perhaps, never toned, and never 
ſhall tone the quarter of a tone juſt, either by the voice, or any 
inſtrument. | | | 

The muſicians call alſo the quarter of a tone, the interval 
which from two notes at a tone from each other, is found be- 
tween the B flat of the ſuperior, and the dieſis of the inferior, 
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an interval which the modification cauſes to vaniſh, but which 
the calculation may determine. EE. | 
This fourth of a tone is of two kinds, viz. the major enhar- 
monic, in the connection of 576 to 625, which is the comple- 
ment of two ſemi- tones to the major tone; and the enharmonic 
minor, in the computation of 125 to 128, which is the comple» 
ment of the two ſame ſemi-tones minor with the minor tone. 
QUATUOR. This is the name given to pieces of vocal and 


_ Inſtrumental muſic, which are of four reciting parts. (Vide 


Parts.) There are no true quatuors, or they are to no purpoſe. 
In a good quatuor, the parts muſt be almoſt always alternative, 
becauſe, in every concord, there are only two parts, at the moſt, 
which form an air, and which the ear can diſtinguiſh at the ſame 
time: the two others are only as a filling up; and we ought 
never to place any filling up in a quatuor. | ; 

QUINQUE. A name given to pieces of vocal and infſtru- 
mental muſic, which are of five reciting parts. Since there is 
no true quatuor, for a much better reaſon, there is no veritable 
75 8 Each of theſe words, tho' paſſed from the Latin to 
the French, are pronounced as in Latin. : 
QUICK. In Italian Preſto. This word, at the head of an 
air, denotes the quickeſt of all the movements; and it has after 
it only its ſuperlative preſtiſſimo, or preſto aſſai, or very faſt, 


R. 


ANZ DES VACHES. A celebrated air among the Swiſs, 
and which their young herdiman play on the bag-pipe, 
while they keep their herds on the mountains. (Vide Muſic.) 
RAVALEMENT. The keys, or ſvſtem a ravalement, is that 
which, inſtead of heing bounded by four octaves, as the ordinary 
key, is extended to five, adding a fifth below the ut, a fourth 
above it, and by this means comprehending five octaves between 


the two fa's. The word ravalement comes from the organ and 


harpſichord makers, and thole are the only inftruments on which 
we can comprehend five octaves. The ſharp inſtruments paſs 
even the ut ſeldom above, without playing falſe; and the con- 
cord of the baſſes does not permit them to paſs the ut below. 
RE. A ſyllable by which we ſol fa the ſecond note of the 
amut. This note, in natural, is expreſſed by the letter D. 


and Gamur. 
3 RECHERCHE. 
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RECHERCHE. A kind of prelude, or fantaſy on the organ 
or harpſichord, in which the muſician affects to ſearch for, and 
8 the principal ſtrokes of harmony and muſic, which have 
been executed, or which are going ſo tö be in a concert. This 
is ordinarily made immediately without preparation, and, conſe- 


quently, requires a great deal of ſkill. 


The Italians call recherches, or cadences, thoſe arbitrii, or 
organ points, which the finger takes the liberty of making on 
certain notes of his part, ſuſpending his part, palling thro? the 
different chords of the mode, and even in going out ſometimes, 
according to the different ideas of his genius, and the turns of 
his throat, whilſt all the accompanimeat ceaſes, till he thinks it 
Proper to finiſh. | | | 

RECITAL. The general name of all that is ſung with a ſingle 
voice, We ſay, a recital of the baſs, a recital of counter-tenor, 
This word is applied, in this ſenſe, to inſtruments : We ſay, a 
recital of the violin, the flute, the hautboy. In a word, 20 recite, 
is to fing or play alone on any part, in oppoſition to the choir, 
or ſymphony in general, wherein ſeveral ſing or play the fame 
part in uniſon. 5 | 

We may alſo call recital, the part wherein the principal ſub- 
ject reigns, and of which all the reſt are only the accompaniment. 
They have placed, in the Dictionary of ha French Academy, 
© The recitals are not at all ſubje& to the meaſure as the airs.” 
A recital is often an air, and, conſequently, meaſured, - Quere, 
Can the Academy, perhaps, have confounded the recital with 
the recitative ? | | 

RECITING. A reciting part is that which is ſung by a ſin- 
gle voice, or played by a ſingle inſtrument, in oppoſition to the 
parts of ſymphony and chorus, which are executed in uniſon by 
ſeveral concertants. (Vide Recital.) | 
_ os The action of reciting muſic, (Vide To 
Recite. . . 

TO RECITE. Is to ſing or play alone in muſic. To exe- 
cute a recital, (Vide Recital ) | 

RECITATIVE. A diſcourſe recited in a muſical and harmo- 
nious tone. It is a method of ſinging which approaches nearly 
to ſpeech, a declamation in muſic, in which the muſician ſhould 
imitate, as much as poſſible, the inflexions of the declaiming 
voice. This air is called recitative, becauſe it is applied to narra- 
tion, recital, and is uſed in the dramatic dialogue. They have 
placed in the Dictionary of the Academy, that the recitative 
ſhould be uttered diſtinctly: There are recitatives which ſhould 


be ſo, and others which ſhould be ſuſtained. 


The perfection of the recitative depends much on the character 
of the lauguage; the more the language is accented and melo- 
| 3 dious, 
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dious, the more the recitative is natural, and draws near to real dil= 
courſe : it is only the accerits marked in a language truly mufical ; 
but in a heavy, flat, and unaccented language, the recitative is 
only notes, cries, pſalmody. The words are no longer diſco- 
vered. Here, I think, is the only true principle, drawn from the 
nature of the thing, on which we ought to fix, to judge of the 
recitative, and compare that of one language to another, viz. that 
the beſt recitative is that wherein we fing the leaſt. | 
Amongſt the Greeks, all their poetry was in recitative, be- 
cauſe, the language being melodious, it was ſufficient to add to 
it the cadence of the metre, and the ſuſtained recitation, to ren- 
der this recitation entirely mufical 5 from whence it comes, that 
thoſe who verify call it ſinging. This cuftom, having ridicu- 
louſly paſſed into other languages, cauſes the poet to ſay, I fin 
when there is no finging in the caſe, The Greeks could ſing in 
Speaking ; but amongſt us we muſt either fing or ſpeak : we can- 
not do both at the ſame time. Tis this very diklinction which 
has rendered the recitative neceſſary for us. The mufic predo- 
minates too much in eur airs; the poetry is almoſt forgotten; 


Our __ dramas are too much ſung to be ſo always. An opera, 
1 


which ſhould be only a colle&ion of airs, would tire almoſt as 
much as a whole ſingle air of the ſame length. We muſt divide 
and ſeparate the airs by converſation ; but this converſation ſhould 
be modified by muſic. The ideas ſhould change, but the lan- 
guage muſt continue the ſame. This language being once given, 
to change it in the courſe of a piece, would be to ſpeak half 
French, half German. The paſſage from diſcourſe to the air, 
and reciprocally, is too unequal. It diiguſts nature and the ear 


at the ſame time; true interlocution ſhould ſpeak or ſing; they | 
cannot do alternatively one and the other. The recitative, more- 


over, is the method of union between the air and the words; 
it is that which ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes the airs; which quiets 


the ear, aſtoniſhed at what preceded; and diſpoſes it to taſte 


what follows. Laſtly, 'tis by aſſiſtance of the recitative, that 
what is only dialogue, recital, narration in the drama, may be 
rendered without going out of the given language, and without 
diſplacing the cloquence of the airs. | ; 

The recitative is not meaſured in finging, This meaſure, 


which characteriſes the airs, would ſpoil the reciting declamation. 
It is the accent, whether grammatical or oratorical, which ought 


alone to dire& the flownets or rapidity of the ſounds; in the 
ſame manner alſo their elevation or lowering, The compoler, 


in making the recitative on ſome determined meaſure, has no- 


thing in view but to fix the correſpondence of the thorough baſs 
and muſic, and to denote, nearly, how the quantity of che ſyl- 


lables ſhould be mark'd, cadenc'd, and the verſes ſcann'd. Ihe 
- f Italiags 
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Italians never make uſe, for their recitative, of any but the four- 
tim'd meaſure; but the French intermix their's of all forts of 
meaſures. 1 

Theſe laſt number the cleff alſo with all kinds of tranſpoſitions, 
as well as for the recitative as for the airs, which the Italians do 
not; but they always mark the recitative in natural: The quan- 
tity of 2 with which they are loaded, and the promp- 
titude of the tranſitions, cauſing that the tranſpoſition ſuitable to 
one tone is not ſo to thoſe in which it paſſes, would multiply the 
accidents on the ſame notes too much, and would render the re- 
citative almoſt impeſſible te fellow, and very difficult to be 
marked. 

In effect, it is in the recitative that we ought to make uſe of 
the moſt laboured harmonic tranſitions, and the moſt ingenious 
modulations. The airs, offering only a fentiment, and an image, 
encloſed, laſtly, within. ſome unity of expreſſion, do not permit 
the compoſer to be diſtant from the principal tone; and if he 
wiſhed to modulate much in ſo-ſhort a ſpace, he would offer only 
murdered phraſes, without union, taſte, or melody: A fault very 
common in the French and German muſic. | 

But in the recitative, where the expreſſions, the ſentiments, the 

ideas, vary every inſtant, we ought to make uſe of modulations 
equally varied, which may repreſent, by their contextures, the 
ſucceſſions expreſſed by the diſcourſe of the recitant, The in- 

| flexions of the ſpeaking voice are not bounded by muſical in- 
tervals, They axe wncontrouled, and impoffible to be determined. 
Not being able then to fix them with a certain preciſion, the 
muſician, to follow the words, ſhould, at leaſt, imitate them as 
much as poſſible; and for the purpoſe of conveying to the mind 
of the audience the idea of intervals and accents, which cannot 
be expreſſed in notes, he has recourſe to tranſitions which ſup- 
poſe them : If, for inſtance, the interval of the major or minor 
ſemi-tone is neceſſary, he will not mark them; he cannot: but 
he will give you the idea of them by the aſfiſtance of an enhar- 
monic paſſage, A motion of the baſs is often ſufficient to change 
all the ideas, and to give the recitative that accent and inflexion, 
which the aQtor is unable to execute. 

In regard to what remains, as it is neceflary for the audience 
to be attentive to the recitative, and not the baſs, which ought 
to. form its cffe& without being liſtened to, it thence follows, 
that the baſs ſhould continue in the ſame note as long as poſſible z 
for it is in the moment that its note changes, and it ftrikes 
another chord, that it is attended to. Theſe moments being 
uncommon and well choſen, do not uſe any great effect; they 
remove the ſpeRator leſs frequently, and leave him more cafily 
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in the perſuaſion, that he hears ſpeaking only, tho“ the harmony 
ſhould continually act on his ear. Nothing denotes a worſe re- 
citative than theſe baſſes perpetually leaping, which run from 
demi-crotchet to demi-crotchet after this harmonic ſucceſſion, 
and form, under the melody of the voice, another kind of me- 
lody more flat and tireſome. The. compoſer Thould know the 
art of prolonging and. varying his concords on. the ſame note of 
the baſs, and change them only in the moment when the in- 
flexion of the recitative, becoming more lively, receives greater 
effect by this change of baſs, and prevents the audience from 
taking notice of it. | 

The recitative ſhould ſerve only to unite the contexture of the 


drama, to ſeparate and give weight to the airs, to prevent the- 


wearineſs which the continuance of a great noiſe would cauſe 


but however eloquent the dialogue may be, however energic and 


ingenious the recitative may be, it ought to continue no longer 
than is neceſſary. to its object, becauſe it is not in the recitative 
that the charm of mufic acts, and that the opera was inſtituted 
only to diſplay this charm. Moreover, it is in this that the 
error.of the Italians lies, who, by the extreme length of their 
ſcenes, make an ill uſe of. this recitative. However beautiful it 


may be in itſelf, it tires, becauſe it continues too long; and that 


it is only to hear the recitative that we go to the opera. 
Demoſthenes ſpeaking the whole day, would tire in the end; 

but it would not thence follow, that Demoſthenes was a tireſome 

orator. Thoſe who ſay that the Italians find their recitative 


bad, ſay it very frankly; ſince, on the contrary, there is no part 


in muſic of which the connoiſſeurs make ſuch great account, and 
on which they are, ſo difficult. It is even ſalficient to excel in 
this ſingle part, were we but middling in every other, to be raiſed 


in that country to the rank of the moſt illuſtrious artiſt, and 


the celebrated Porpora, was only immortaliſed by that method. 
I add, that tho' we do not ſeek in general in the recitative for 


the ſame energy of expreſſion as in the airs, it is ſtill found 


ſometimes; and when it is found, it forms a greater effect than 
in the airs themſelves, There are good opera's, where ſome 
principal piece of recitative excites the admiration of connoiſ- 
ſeurs, and an intereſt in the whole ſpectacle: The effect of theſe 
pieces ſhows ſufficiently chat the fault imputed to the genus, lies 
only in the method of treating it. | 

Monſ. Tartini relates having heard, in 1714, at the opera- 


houſe in Ancona, a piece of recitative of one ſingle line, and 


without any accompaniment but the baſs, form a prodigious ef- 
fegt, not only on the profeſſors of the art, but on all the ſpecta- 
tors. It was, ſays he, at the beginning of the third act. At 


each 
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cc each reprefentation, a profound filence amongſt the whole au- 


„ dience announced the approach of this terrible piece. The 


faces grew pale; they felt themſelves ſhiver; and they beheld. 
* each other with a kind of terror: It was neither tears nor 
«© groans; it was a certain ſenſation of rough and diſdainful , 
s rigour, which troubled the ſoul, confined the heart, and froze 
© the blood.” We ſhould tranſcribe the original paſſage : theſe. 
effects are ſo little known on our theatre, that our language is 
almoſt incapable of expreſſing them. | 

L' Anno quatordecimo del Secolo preſente nel dramma che fi 
repreſentava in Ancona, v'era ſu'l principio dell' Attoterzo una 
Tiga di recitativo non accompagnato da altri ſtromenti che dal 
baſſo: per cui, tanto in noi profeſſori, quanto negli aſcoltanti, fi 
deſtava una tal e tanta commozione di aniino, che tutti fi guarda- 
vano in faccia Pun l'altro, per la evidente mutazione di colore 


che fi faceva in ciaſcheduno di noi. L'Eftetto non era di pianto 


(mi recordo beniſſimo che le parole erano di ſdegno); ma di un 
certo rigore e freddo nel ſangue, che di fatto turbava l'animo. 
Tredeci volte fi recito il dramma, e ſempre ſegui l'effeto ſteſſo 
univerſalmente: di che era ſegno e wy ſommo previo ſden- 
zio, con cui Puditopio tutto fi appareceHava a goderne effetto. 
RECITATIVE ACCOMPANIED. Is that to which, be- 


fides the thorough baſs, is added an accompaniment of violins. This 


Accompaniment, which cannot by any means be ſyllabic, toge- 


ther with the rapidity of the utterance, is generally formed of 
long notes ſuſtained on entire meaſures ; and we write, for this 
purpoſe, on all the parts of the ſymphony, the word ſoſtenuto, 
chiefly in the baſs, which, without that, would ſtrike only flat 
and detached ſtrokes at each change of the note, as in the ordi- 
nary recitative; whereas we muſt, in that caſe, prolong and ſuſ- 
tain the ſounds, the whole power of the notes. When the ac- 
companiment is meaſured, this obliges us to meaſure the recita- 
tive, which then follows and accompanies in ſome kind of ac- 
companiment. 1 | 

RECITATIVE MEASUR'D. Theſe two words are contra- 
diftory, Every recitative, wherein we find any other meaſure 
than that of the verſes, is no longer recitatiys. But an ordinary 
recitative is often changed on a ſudden in muſic, and takes from 
meaſure and melody, whatever is marked in writing on the parts 
a tempo, or a battula, This contraſt, this well managed change, 

roduces ſurprifing effects. In the courſe of a recitative, a tender 


| and plainti ve reflexion takes the muſical accent, and is diſplayed 


inſtantly by the ſweeteſt inflexions of the muſic ; then, being cut 
in the lame manner by ſome other lively and impetuous reflexion, 
it is roughly interrupted to take, at a moment, the whole utter- 
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ance of the words. Theſe ſhort and meaſured pieces, accom- 
panied, in general, with flutes and horns, are not uncommon in 
grand Italian recitatives. | 

The recitative is alſo meaſured when the accompaniment with: 
which it 1s charged, being tugeful and meaſured itſelf, obliges the 
recitant to conform his voice to it. It is leſs than a meaſured: 
recitative, than, as I have ſaid above, a recitative accompanying. 
the accompaniment. | | 

RECITATIVE CONFIN'D. Is that which, being intermixt 
with rittornels and ſtrokes of ſymphony, confines, as it were, the. 
recitant and orcheſtra, one towards the other, ſo that they ought 
to be attentive in a mutual degree. Theſe alternative paſlages- 
of recitative and melody, clothed with all the eclat of the or- 
cheſtra, are the moſt touching, moſt raviſhing, and moſt energic 
parts of the modern meaſure. The actor agitated, tranſported: 
with a paſſion which does not ſuffer him to go through his ſpeech, 
1s interrupted, breaks off, makes a ſtop, during which time the 
orcheſtra ſpeaks for him ; and theſe filences, thus filled, affe& the 
audience infinitely more than if the actor himſelf ſpoke all that 
the muſic makes them un@,*ſtand, Thus far, the French muſic 
Has not been able to make any uſe of the confined recitative. 
They have endeavoured to give ſome idea of it in a ſcene, Die 
Devin du Village; and it appears, that the public has found, that 
a fituation, when lively 4x thus managed, became much more 
intereſting. What would not the confined recitative do in grand. 
and pathetic ſcenes, if ſo great an acquiſition can be drawn from 
it in a ruſtic and jocular genus. 

RECLAME or CATCH WORD. Is, in church-mufic, that 
part of the anſwer which is re-begun after the verſe. (Vide 
parry | | | 

REDOUBLED. We call a redoubled interval, every ſimple 
interval carried in its octave. So the thirteenth, compoſed of a 
ſixth and octave, is a redoubled ſixth; and the fifteenth, which 
is an octave added to the octave, is a redouhled octave. When, 
| Inſtead of an octave, we add two, the interval is triple; and 
quadruple when three are added. 

Every interval, whoſe name paſſes ſeven in number, is always 
at leaſt redoubled. To find the ſimple of any redoubled interval, 
throw out ſeven as often as you can from the name of this in- 
terval, and the remainder will be the name of the ſimple inter- 
val. From thirteen throw out ſeven, ſix remains; ſo the thir- 
teenth 1s a redoubled ſixth. From fifteen take away twice ſeven, 
or fourteen, one remains; fo the fifteenth is a tripled uniſon 
or doubled octave. ; 


Reciprocally, 
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Reciprocally, to redouble any ſimple interval, add to it ſeven, 
and you will have the name of the fame redoubled interval. To 
triple a ſimple interval, add to it fourteen, (Vide Interval.) 

REDUCTION. A collection of notes diatonically deſcending, 
The term, as well as its contrary deduction, is no longer uſed 
but in church-muſic, | | 

RELATION. A connection which the two ſounds that form 
an interval have with one another, conſidered by the genus of that 
interval. The relation is juft when the interval is juft, major or 
minor: it is falfe, whether ſuperfluous or diminiſhed. (Vide 
Interval.) 

Amongſt falſe relations, we confider as ſuch in harmony, thoſe 
only whoſe two ſounds cannot enter into the ſame mode. So the 
triton, which in melody is a falſe relation, is not ſo in harmony 
but when one of the ſounds which form it is a chord unknown 
to the mode. The diminiſhed fourth, tho” baniſhed from har- 
mony, is not always a falſe relation. The diminiſhed and ſu- 
perfluous octaves, being not only intervals baniſhed from har- 
mony, but alſo impracticable in the mode, are always falſe rela- 
tions. It is the ſame thing with the diminiſhed and ſuperfluous 
thirds and ſixths, tho? the laſt be admitted at preſent, _ 

In former times falſe relations were forbidden ; at preſent, 
They are almoſt all permitted in melody, but not in harmony. 
We may, however, make them underſtood, provided that one of 
the two ſounds, which form a falſe relation, be not admitted as 
@ note of taſte, and not as the conſtitutive part of the concord. 

We call alſo enharmonic relation, between two chords which 
are at a tone of interval, the connection which is found between 
the dieſis of the inferior, and that of the ſuperior. It is by the 
modification, the ſame touch on the organ and harpſichord; but 
in rigour, it is not the ſame ſound, and there is between them an 

enharmonic interval. (Vide Enharmonic.) 

RE MISS. Remiſs ſounds are thoſe which have little ſtrength, 
thoſe which, being very flat, cannot be rendered but by very 
looſe chords, or heard very near. Remils is oppoſed to inteole ; 
and there is this difference between remiſs and weak, in the ſame 
manner as between intenſe and ftrong, that low and high are ſaid 
of the ſenſation which the ſound conveys to the ear, whereas 
intenſe and remiſs are rather connected with the cauſe that pro- 
duces it. | 1 

RENVOI. A fign figured at will, placed commonly above 
the ſtave, which correſponding with another ſimilar ſign, marks 
that we muſt, whence is the ſecond, return where the firſt is, 
and from thence follow until we tind the final point. (Vide 


Poiat.) 
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* REPERCUSSION: A frequent repetition of the ſame ſoujids; 
This is what happens in every modulation well determined; where 
the eſſential chords of the mode, thoſe which compoſe the har- 
monic triad, ſhould be .reſtruck oftener than any of the reſt. 
Amongſt the three chords of this triad, the two extremes, that 
is, the final and dominatit, which are properly the repercuſſion 
of the tone, ſhould. be oftener ſtruck than that of the middle, 
which is only the repercuſſion of the mode. 

REPETITION. An effay particularly made of a piece of mu- 
fic, which is to be executed in public. Repetitions ate neceſſary 
to certify that the copies are exact, that the actors may foreſee 
their parts, that they may concert together and accord, that they 
may expreſs the ſpirit of the work, and render faithfully what 
they have to ſpecify. Repetitions ſerve the compoſer alſo to 
judge of the effect of his piece, and make the changes it may 
want. 

REPLIQUE. This term in muſic fignifies the fame thing as 
the octave. (Vide Octave.) Sometimes, in compoſition, the 
uniſon of the ſame note is alſo called replique, in two different 

arts. | xy 

a There are neceſſarily repliques in each concord, throughout the 
whole of muſic of more than four parts. (Vide Uniſon.) 

' REPEAT. Every part of an air which is repeated twice is 
called by this term. It is in this ſenſe that we ſay the firſt repeat 
of an overture is flat, and the ſecond gay. Sometimes alſo, by 
repeat, we underſtand only the ſecond part of an air. We ſay 
alſo, that the repeat of Dardanus's beautiful minuet is worth no- 
thing. Laſtly, repeat is alſo each of the parts of a rondeau, 
which has often three, and ſometimes more, the firſt of which 
only is repeated. | | ; 
In notes we call repeat a ſign, which marks that the part of 
the air which precedes it ſhould be repeated, which prevents the 
trouble of writing it twice. In this ſenſe, we diſtinguiſh two 
repeats, the greater and ſmaller. The greater repeat is figured 
in the Italian manner, by a double perpendicular bar, with two 
points beyond each ſide; or in the French, by two perpendicular 
bars, a little more diſtant, which traverſe the whole ſtave, and 
between which a point is placed in each ſpace; but this ſecond 
method is gradually aboliſhed: for, not being able to imitate 
the Italian muſic entirely, we, at leaſt, take the words and ſigns; 
as thoſe youths who think they follow Voltaire's ſtyle by imita- 
ting his orthography. | | 

This repeat, thus punctuated on the right and left, 1 | 
denotes, that we muſt begin again twice, as well the part whic 
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precedes as that which follows, for which reaſon, it is generally 
found near the middle of paſſe pieds, minuets, gavots, &c. : 

When the repeat has points on the left only, it is for the repet1- 
tion of that which precedes; and when on the. Tight, it is for the 
repetition of what follows. It would be at leaſt to be wiſhed, that this 
convention, adopted by ſome, was entirely eſtabliſhed, for it appears 
to me very convenient. Vide the form of theſe different repeats, 


REPEATS. 
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1 the Italian Form. In the French Form. 
The ſmaller repeat is, when after a greater repeat we begin 
ſome others of the laſt meaſures before we finiſh. There are no 
peculiar figns to the ſmaller repeat, but we commonly uſe ſome 
fign of tlie Renvoi figured above the ſtave, (Vide Renvoi.) 
We muſt take notice, that thoſe who mark correctly always 
| Lake care thit the laſt note of a repeat be exactly connected for 
the meaſure, both to that which begins the ſame repeat, and to 
chat which begins the following, when there is one. If the refe- 
Tence of theſe notes does not exactly fill the meaſure, after the 
note Which terminates a repeat, we add two or three notes of 
that which ought to be re-begun, until we have ſufficiently ſpe- 
cified how the meaſure is to be filled. Moreover, as at the end 
of a firſt part, we have firſt the firſt part to repeat, then the ſe- 
cond part to begin; and as that is not always done in times, or 
_ fimilar parts of times, we are often obliged to mark the final of 
the firſt-repeat twice; one before the ſign of repeat, with the firſt 
notes of the firſt part ; the other, after the ſame ſign, to begin the 
ſecond part. We then draw a chapeau or half-circle after that 
firſt final until jts repetition, to denote that the ſecond time we 
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muſt paſs, as null, all that is compriſed under the demi-circle, 1 1 


cannot render this explanation more clear, ſhorter, or more exact, 
but the following method will ſhow it more perfectly. 


Method of Repeating. 
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RESONNANCE. A prolongation or reflection of the ſoundz 


whether by the continued vibrations of the chords of an inſtru= 
ment, or by the tinkling of a ſonorous body, or the colliflion of- 
the air encloſed in a wind inſtrument, (Vide. Sound, Muſic, 
Inſtrument.) | f 
. Elliptic and parabolic vaults reſound ; that is, reflect the ſound. 
(Vide Eccho.) | | $ 
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RESPONSE. Is alſo, in a fugue, the entrance of the ſubje& 
by another part, after the firſt has made it to be heard; but it is 
articularly in a counter fugue, the entrance of the ſubje& varied. 
from that which has been juſt heard. (Vide F ugue, Counter 
ugue. | | 
. A kind of thick bar which perpendicularly traverſes 
one or more lines of the ſtave, and which, according to the num 
ber of lines which it comprehends, expreſſes a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of meaſures, which ought to be paſſed in ſilence. 
Anciently there were as many kinds of reſts as different powers 
of the notes, from the ſemi- bre ve, which is equal to a meaſure, 
to the maximum, which equals eight, and whoſe duration, in ſi- 
lence, was empowered by a reſt, which, going of from one line, 
traverſed three ſpaces, and joined the fourth line. | 
At preſent, the greateſt reſt is of four meaſures. This reſt, 
going off from one line, traverſes the following, and is joined to 
the third, | h | 
It 


eel 2 16 ; | i 
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7 | Refts of four Meaſures. Reeſt of two Meaſures. 


It is repeated once, twice, or as many times as are neceſſary 
to expreſs eight meaſures, or twelve, or every other. multiple of 
four; and we generally add a cypher, which diſpenſes with cal- 
culating the powers of all theſe reſts. So the ſigns covered by 
the cypher 16, in the above plate, denote a filence of ſixteen 
meaſures, I do not ſee very clearly the great utility of a doubls 
ſign to the ſame thing. So the Italians, to whom a, greater 

ractice of muſic always ſuggeſts the firſt methods of abridging 
its ſigns, begin to ſuppreſs reſts; in the place of which they 
ſubſtitute the cypher which expreſſes the number of meaſures to 
be counted. But an attention, which we muſt have in that caſe, 
is not to confound theſe cyphers in the ſtave with other ſimilax 
en Witch why nnn 
of | | | 
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31 Meaſures to be counted. 5 


So, in the above figure, we muſt take care to diſtinguiſh the 
gn of three times from that with the number of pauſes to be 
counted, for fear, that inſtead of 31 meaſures or pauſes, we ſnould 
reckon 331. 

The ſmalleſt reſt is of two meaſures, and. traverſing a ſingle 
ſpace is only extended to the line neareſt to it, | 
The other leſs ſilences, as a meaſure, half meaſure, time, demi- 


time, &c. are expreſſed by the words pauſe, demi-pauſe, &c, 


(Vide thoſe words.) | 
It is eaſy to underſtand, that in combining all theſe ſigns, we. 
may exprels, at pleaſure, ſilences of any duration. 

We muſt not confound, with reſts of filences, other reſts pre- 
ciſely of the ſame figure, which, under the name of initial pauſes, 
* ſerved in our ancient muſic to announce the mode, that is, the 
meaſure, which I have have ſpoken of at the word Mode. | 
RHYME. Is, in its moſt general definition, the proportion 
that the parts of a whole have between each other. It is, in 
muſic, the difference which reſults from. quickneſs or ſlowneſs, 
length or brevity of the times, | | 

Ariſtides Quintilian divides the rhyme into three kinds, viz. 
whe rhyme of immoveable bodies, which reſults from the juſt pro- 
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portion of their parts, as in a well made ſtatue; the rhyme of 
ocal movement, as in dancing, the walk well compoſed, and the 
attitudes of pantomimes; and the rhyme in movements of the 
voice, or relative duration of ſounds, in ſuch a proportion, that, 
whether we always ſtrike the ſame chord, or vary the-ſounds front 
ſharp to flat, we always make agreeable. effects reſult from their 
ſacceſſion in their duration and quantity. This laſt kind of 
Thyme is the only one which I ſhall here ſpeak of. 


4 . 
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The rhyme applied to the voice may be underſtood either of 
words or muſic. In the firſt ſenſe, it is from the rhyme, that 
the number and harmony of eloquence ariſe; the meaſure and 
cadence of poetry: in the ſecond, the rhyme is properly applied 
to the power of notes, and is now called 1 58 (Vide 
Meaſure.) _.. 
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this ſecond acceptation that I ſhould confine what 


It is alſo to 


ſhort differently combined, the rhyme of the muſic regularly 
Follow 


io 


times was double to that of the other. The ſeſquialter, which 
was alſo called pednic, whoſe duration, in one of the two times 
was to that of the other in numerical powers as 3 to2; an 
laſtly, the epitrite, leſs uſed, where the connection of the two 
times was as 3 to 4. | „ | 

The times of theſe rhymes were ſuſceptible of more or leſs 
fowneſs, by a greater or leſs number of ſyllables; or long and 
ſhort notes, according to the movement; and in this ſenſe, a 
time might receive as far as eight different degrees of movement 
hy the riumber of ſyllables which compoſed it; but the two times 
always preſerved together the connection determined by the genus 
of the rhyme. | . 

Befides that, the movement and motion of the ſyllables, and; 
eonſequently, of the times and rhyme which reſulted from them, 
were tuſceptible of acceleration and ſlackening, at the pleaſure of 
the poet, according to the expreſſion of the words and character 
of the paſſions which were to be expreſſed. So from theſe 
two meaſures combined together, aroſe a quantity of poſſible mo- 
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difications in the movement of a ſame rhyme, which had no other 


bounds than thoſe above or helow, which the ear was not of an 
extent to perceive their proportions. 

The rhyme, in reference to the feet which entered into poetry, 
was divided into three other genera, The ſimple, which admitted 
only one kind of feet; the compoſed, which reſulted from two 
or more kinds of feet; and the mixt, which might be refolved 
into two or more rhymes, equal or unequal, according to the 
different combinations of which it is ſuſceptible, | 

Another ſource of variety in the rhyme was the difference of 
the movements or ſucceſſions of this ſame rhyme, according to the 
inter-mixture of the different verſes. The rhyme might be al- 
ways uniform; that is, be ſtruck by two times always equal, as 
in the hexameter, pentameter, adonian, and anapeſtic verſes, &c, 
or always unequal, as in the pure 1ambic verſes; or diverſified, 
that is mixed with equal and unequal feet, as in the ſcazons, 
choriambics, &c, But in all theſe caſes, the rhymes, even ſimilar 
or equal, might, as I have faid, be very different in quickneſs, 
according to the nature of the feet. So of two rhymes of the 
ſame genus, reſulting one from two ſpondees, the other from two 
pyrrhics, the firſt would be double to the other in duration. 

Silences were alſo found in the ancient rhyme, not in truth, as 
ours to make only ſome one of the parts be ſilent, or to give 
certain characters to the muſic, but only to fill the meaſure of 
theſe verſes called catalectics, which wanted a ſyllable; ſo the 
filence never could be found but at the end of the verſe to ſupply 


that ſyliable, 


In regard to Lene's, they knew them without doudt, fince they 
had a word to expreſs them, Its practice, however, muſt have 
been very uncommon amongſt them; at leaſt this may be in- 


| ferred by the nature of their rhyme, which was only the ex- 


reſſion of the harmony, and of the harmony of the verſes, 
Neither does it appear that they practiſed trills and ſyncopes, or 
the points, unleſs the inſtruments formed ſomething fimilar in 
accompanying the voice, of which we have no Indice. 

Voſſius, in his book De Poematum Cantis & Veribus, raiſes 
the ancient rhyme greatly, and attributes to it all the force of 
the ancient muſic, He ſays, that a rhyme detached as ours, 
which repreſents no image of things, can have no effect, and that 
the ancient poctic numbers had been invented only for the very 
end that we neglect. He adds, that language and modern poetry 
are little ſuitable to muſic; and that we ſhall never have good 
vocal muſic till we make yerſes favourable to the air; that is, 
till we confine our language, and give it, after the example of the 
ancients, the quantity and meaſured feet, by proſeribing for ever 


the barbarous Invention of the rhyme, | 
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Our verſes, ſays he, are preciſely as if they had only one fingle 
foot ; ſo. that we have no veritable rhyme in our poetry : and; 
in fabricating our verſes. we only take care to introduce a certain 
number of ſyllables, without ſcarcely taking notice of what nature 
they are. Surely this is not a fit compoſition for mufic. 

The rhyme is an eſſential part of muſic, and particularly in 
the imitative. The melody is nothing without it; and by itſelf 
it is ſomething, as we find by the effect of drums. But whence 
comes the impreſſion which the meaſure and cadence occaſion on 
us? What 1s the principle by which theſe returns, ſometimes 
equal, and ſometimes varied, affect our ſouls, and may convey to 
them the ſentiment of the paſſions? Enquire of the metaphyſi- 
cian. All that we can ſay hereon is, that as the melody takes 
its character from the accents of the language, the rhyme draws 
its own from that of the profody, and in that caſe it aQs as an 
image of the words; to which we will add, that certain paſſions 
have naturally a rhymic character, as well as a melodious one, 
abſolute, and independant of the language, as ſorrow, which 
moves by flow and equal paces, as well as by low and flackened 
tones ; joy, by lively and quick tones, as well as by ſharp and 
intenſe tones; from whence, I preſume, that we might obſerve 
in all the other paſſions, a peculiar character, but more difficult 
to catch, becauſe the generality of theſe other paſſions being 

compoſed, partake more or leſs of precedents, as well as from 
each other. | 85 3 

RHYMIC. A part of the art of muſic, which taught the 
practice of rules of movement and rhyme, according to the laws 
of the rhymopæa. a : 

The rhymic, to ſpeak a little more in detail, conſiſts in knowing 
how to chute, between the three modes eſtabliſhed by the rhy- 
mopæa, the moſt ſuitable to the character in queſtion 5 to know 
and poſſeſs all kinds of rhymes in their foundation; to diſcern and 
make uſe of the moſt ſuitable on each occaſion; to intermix 
them at the ſame time in the moſt expreſſive and agreeable me- 
thod ; and laſtly, to diftinguifſh the arſis and theſis, by the moſt 
ſenfible and beſt cadenced movement. | | 

RHYMOPZEA. A part of the muſical ſcience, which pre- 
ſcribed to the rhymic art, the laws of rhyme, and of all that 
belongs to it. (Vide Rhyme.) The rhymopza was to the 
rhymic what the melopza was to melody. | | 

The rhymopza had for its object the movement, or the time 
whoſe meaſure it denoted, diviſions, order, and mixture, whether 
to move the paſſions, to change them, or to calm them. It com- 
prehends alſo the ſcience of mute movements, called orcheſis, and 
in general of all the regular movements. But it was principally 
connected with poetry, becauſe then poetry alone regulated the 

| | | movements 
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movements of muſic, and as there was no muſic purely inftru- 
tnental which had an independant rhyme. | 

We know that the rhymopza was divided into three principal 
modes or tropes, the one low and confined, another raiſed and 
great, and the middle tranquil and peaceable; but, beſides, the 
ancients have left us nothing but very general precepts on this 
part of their muſic ; and what they have ſaid of it has its con- 
nection always to the verſes and words deſtined for the muſic. 
 RIGADOON. A kind of dance, the air of which is ſtruck in 
two times, of a lively movement; and is generally divided into 
two repeats, phraſed from four to four meaſures, and beginning 
by rhe laſt note of the ſecond time. | 


I have heard ſay, by a dancing-maſter, that the name of this 


ere was derived from that of the inventor, who was called 
igaud. 8 
RIPPIENO. An Italian word, which is frequently found in 
thurcli-mufic, and is ſimilar to the word Chorus. 

RITTORNEL. A ftroke of ſymphony which is uſed after the 
manner of prelude to a head of the air, by which the air is or- 
dinarily announced; or, at the end, to imitate and certify the 
end of the ſame air; or, in the middle, to repoſe the voice, to 
ſtrengthen the expreſſion, or ſimply to embelliſh the piece. 

In recueils or partitions of ancient Italian muſic, the rittornels 
are often defigned by the words fi ſuona, which fignifies that 
2 inſtrument which accompanies ſhould repeat what the voice 

as ſung. a 
Rittornel comes from the Italian Rittornello, and ſignifies a 
ſmall return. At preſent, that ſymphony has taken a more bril- 
liant character, and almoſt independant of the vocal, we pay no 
more attention to ſimple -repetitions. Wherefore the word rit- 
tornel has grown obſolete. | 

ROLL. The ſeparated paper which contains the mufic that a 
concertant ought to execute, and is called part in a concert, but 
roll in an opera, Wherefore, we ought to diſtribute a part ta 
each muſician, and a roll to every actor. 

ROMANCE. An air on which we fing a ſmall poem of the 
ſame name, divided by conplets, whoſe ſubject is generally ſome 
amorous, and often tragic hiſtory. As the romance ſhould be 
written in a ſimple touching ſtyle, and a rather antique taſte, 
the air ought to anſwer to the character of the words: No or- 
naments ; a ſweet, natural, rural melody, which may produce its 
effect by itſelf, independantly of the method of finging it. It 18 
not neceſſary that the air ſhould be ftriking ; it is ſufficient that 
It is lively, that it does not over-ſhadow the words, that it makes 
them very clearly be heard, and requires not too great an extent 
of voice, A well compoſed romance which has nothing foaring, 
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does not immediately affect; but each couplet adds ſomething to 


the effect of the preceding; the intereſt augments inſenſibly, and 
we find ourſelves ſometimes melted into tears, without being able 


to diſcover the charm which has produced that gffect. It is a 


certain experience, that every accompaniment of inſtruments 
weakens this impreſſion. For the air of a romance, we require 
only a juſt, clear voice, which pronounces well and ſings with 


ſimplicity. 
OMANESQUE. An air for dancing, 

RONDEAU. A kind of air with two or more repeats, and 
whoſe form 1s ſuch, that after having finiſhed the ſecond repeat, 
we retake the firſt, and ſo on, returning always and finiſhing by 
the ſame. repeat with which we began. For this purpoſe, we 
ſhould ſo conduct the modulation, that the end of each repeat 


might be ſuitable to the beginning of all the reſt ; and that the 


end-of all the reſt may ſuit the beginning of that firſt, ' 

The grand Italian airs, and all our arietta's, are in rondeau, as 
well as the greateſt part of French pieces for the harpſichord. 
The Routimes are magazines of a contrary ſenſe, for thoſe wha 
follow them without reflexion. Such is for muſicians that of 
rondeau's. A great diſcernment is neceſſary to make a choice of 
words which are proper to them. It is ridiculous to place a 


complete thought in rondeau, divided into two branches, It is 


ridiculous to put in rondeau a compariſon, whoſe application is 
made only in the ſecond branch, in re-taking the firſt, and finiſh= 
ing by it. Laſtly, it is ridiculous to place in rondeau a general 
thought limited by an exception, relative to the condition of him 
who ſpeaks ; ſa that, forgetting the exception which has reference 
to himſelf, he may fimiſh in re-taking the general thought. 5 
But every time that a ſentiment 2 4 in the firſt branch, 
brings with it a reflexion which enforces it, and places it in the 
ſecond ; every time that a deſcription of the condition of him 


who ſpeaks, filling the firſt branch, clears a compariſon in the ſe- 


cond ; every time that an affirmation in the firſt branch contains 
its proof, and its confirmation in the ſecond ; laſtly, every time 
that the firſt branch contains the propoſition of doing a thing, 


and the ſecond the reaſon of the propoſition z in thele different 


caſes, and in others fimilar, the rondeau is always well placed. 
RULE QF THE OCTAVE. An harmonic formula, pub- 
liſhed the firſt time in 1700, which determines, on the diatonic 
motion of the baſs, the concord ſuitable to each degree of the 
tone, as well in major mode as minor, and as well aſcending as 
the contrary. | 
We find this formula cyphered here on the octave of the major 


mode, and again on the octave in minor. 
Rule 
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Provided that the tone be well determined, we ſhall not miſ- 
take in = re an on this rule, as long as the author conti- 
nues in the ſimple and natural harmony which the mode bears. 


If he leaves that fimplicity by ſuppoſed cancords, or other licences, 


it is his buſineſs to expreſs it by ſuitable cyphers, which he alſo 
ought to do at each change of the tone; but all that is not cy- 4 


phered ſhould be accompanied. according to the rule of the oc- 
tave; and this rule ſhou}d be ſtudied on the fundamental baſs, to 


aye a right comprehenſion of its ſenſe. i} 
It is however unlucky, that a formula; deſtined to the prac- 35 
tice of elementary rules in harmony, ſhould contain a fault againſt =_ 
thoſe ſame rules. It is to give early inſtructions to beginners to 14 
tranſgreſs the laws that are given them. This fault is in the ac- 1 
companiment of the ſixth note, with which the concord cyphere | 
by a 6, offends againſt the rules; for we can find no union; and ; 


the fundamental baſs deſcends diatonically from a perfect con- 
_ on another perfect concord. A liberty to be formed into 
a rule. | ou rr 1 Ce 
We might manage that there could be an ünion, by adding. # 
ſeventh to the perfect concord of the dominant; but then this 
ſeventh, becoming an octave on the following note, would not be 
preſerved; and the fundamental baſs, deſcending on a perfect 
concord diatonically, after a concord of ſeventh, would make a 
movement quite intolerable, p | 8 
We might alſo give to this ſixth note, the concord of ſmaller 
fixth, the fourth of which would form an union; but this would 
be fundamentally a concord of feventh with minor rhird, where 1 
the diſſonance ſhould not be prepared, which is alſo againſt the 10 
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We might cypher fixth fourth on this fixth note, ard it would 1 
be then the perfect concord of the- ſecond; but I am in doubt if i 


'The muligiane would approve A Re ſo ill underſtood as that? 
2 | | - 
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a a variation which the ear does not adopt, and on a concord which 
removes too much the idea of the principal modulation. 


We might change the concord of the dominant, giving it the 
Hixrh fourth inſtead of the ſeventh, and then the ſimple fixth 


would ſuit very well on the ſixth note which follows; but the 


{xth fourth would ſvit very ill on the dominant, unleſs it was 
followed by the perfect concord, or the ſeventh, which would 
bring back the difficulty. A rule, which ſerves not only in 
practice, but as a model for practice, ſhould never be drawn 
from thoſe theoretic combinations rejected by the ear; and each 


note, particularly the dominant, ſhould convey to it its proper 
concord whenever it has one. | 


I look on it then as a certain thing that our rules are bad, or 


that the concord of fixth, with which we accompany the ſixth 
note in aſcending, is a fault that ſhould be — and that 
to accompany this note regularly, as is neceſſary in a formula, 


there is only one concord to give it, viz. that of the ſeventh; not 


a fundamental ſeventh, which, in this movement, not being able 


to be preſerved but by another ſeventh, would be a fault; but a 


feventh varied by a concord of fixth added on the tonic : It is 
clear, that the concord of the tonic is the only one which can be 
regularly inſerted between the perfect concord, or of ſeventh on 
the dominant, and the ſame concord on the ſenſible note which 
immediately follows. I wiſh ſome ingenious perſons may find 


this correction good: I am ſure, at leaſt, that they will find it 


regular. | | 

FO RULE THE PAPER. Is to mark on fair paper, the 
Naves to mark the muſic on. (Vide Ruled Paper.) 

RULER. A workman whoſe profeſſion conſiſts in ruling the 
papers for muſic, (Vide Copiſt.) 

RULING. The method by which the paper is ruled. This 
Tuling is too black.” There is pleaſure in writing notes on a 
neat ruling.” (Vide Ruled Paper.) x = 


— 


0 + 


8 This letter written alone in the reciting part of a concert, 


ſignifies ſolo, and is then alternative with T, which ſigni- 
fies tutti. | 


SARABAND. The air of a dance, which bears the ſame 
name, which ſeems to have been tranſmitted from Spain, and was 
formerly danced with caftagactto'ss This dance is no mg 
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uſed, unleſs in ſome old French operas. The air of the ſaraband 
is at three ſlow times. | ”_ 

TO SAVE. To fave, or preſerve a diſſonance, is to reſolve it, 
according to rules of the conſonance of a following concord 
There is a movement preſcribed to this, both in the fundamental 
baſs of the diſſonant accord, and in the part which forms the diſ- 
ſonance. There is no method of ſaving, which is not derived 


from an act of cadence ; it is then by the nature of the cadence we 


would make, that the movement of the fundamental baſs is deter- 
mined. ( Vide Cadence.) 

In regard to the part which forms the diſſonance, it ought nei- 
ther to continue in its place, nor to move by disjoint degrees; but 


It ought to aſcend or deſcend diatonically, according to the nature 


of the difſonance. Maſters ſay, that the major diſſonance ought 
to aſcend, and the minor to deſcend ; which is not without excep- 
tion, ſince in certain chords of harmony, a ſeventh as well major, 
ought not to aſcend, but fall; unleſs in the concord, termed very 
ineorrectly, concord of ſuperfluous ſeventh : It is better then to 
ſay, that the ſeventh and every diſſonance deriving from it, ought 
to deſcend, and that the ſixth added, and every diſſonance deri- 
ving from it, ſhould riſe. This is a rule really general and with- 
out any exception, It is the ſame thing with the law of ſaving 
the diflonance : there are diſſonances which we may prepare; but 
there is no one, that we ſhould not ſave. 

In 7 to the ſenſible note, improperly called major diſſo- 
nance, if it ought to aſcend, it is leſs by the rule of ſaving the 
diſſonance, than by that of the diatonic movement, and to prefer 
the ſhorteſt way; and effectually there are caſes, as that of the 
intererrupted cadence, where this ſenſible note does not aſcend. 

In concords by ſuppoſition, a ſame concord furniſhes two diſſo- 
nances, as the ſeventh and ninth, the ninth and fourth, &c. Theſe 
diſſonances ſhould then have been prepared, and ought both to be 


ſaved; that is, we mult pay attention to all that has a diſſonance, 


not only on the fundamental baſs, but alſo on the thorough. 
SCALE. This name is given to the diatonic ſucceſſion of the 
ſeven notes, ut re mt fa fol la fi, of the gamut, becauſe theſe notes 


are found ranged in the manner of ſcales on the ſtaves of our mu- 


fic. This enumeration of all the diatonic ſounds of our ſyſtem, 
ranged in order, which we call ſcale, was called by the Greeks, 
tetrachord, becauſe in effect their ſcale was compoſed of only four 
ſounds, which they repeated from tetrachord to tetrachord, as we 
do from octave to octave. (Vide Tetrachord.) | 

Saint Gregory was, they ſay, the firſt who changed the tetra- 
chords of the ancients, into a heptachord, or ſyſtem of ſeven notes: 
at the end of which, beginning another octave, we find ſimilar 
ſounds repeated in the lame 3 | This diſcovery is very ingeni 
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ous, and it muſt appear fingular, that the Greeks, who ſaw very 


clearly the e rr of the octave, ſhould, in ſpite of that, have 
| thought, th ſhould continue attached to their tetrachords. Gre- 
gory expreſſe Ted theſe ſeven notes, by the firſt ſeven letters of the 

atin alphabet. Gui Aretin gave names to the fix firſt, but he 
neglected to give one to the ſeventh ; which in France, has fince 


been called fi, and which has no other name yet than B mi, amongſt 


the other european nations. 
WMe muſt not think, that the connections of the tones, and ſemi- 
tones, of which the ſcale i is compoſed, are things purely arbitrary ; 


and that by other diviſions as good, an order, and different con- 


nections could have been given to the ſound of this ſcale. Our 
diatonic ſyſtem i is better in certain reſpeAs, becauſe it is engendered 
by the conſonances, and the difference there are between them. 
Let a perſon hear, ſays Monl. Sauveur, ſeveral times the concord 
of the fifth, and that of the fourth, he is naturally led to imagine 
the difference which is betwixt them. It is united, and conjoined 
with thoſe in our mind, and partakes of their graces ; this is the 
major tone. It is the a thing with the minor tone, which 1 is the 
difference of the minor third and the fourth, and' the major ſemi- 
tone, which is that of the ſame fourth in major third“ . More vo- 
ver, the major tone, the minor tone, and the major ee are 
the diatonic degrees of which our r ſcale 1 18 YOUR e o 
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To make a proof of this calculation, we muſt compoſe all the 
connections compriſed between two conſonant terms, and we ſhall 
And, that their produgt gives exactly the reference of the conſo- 
nance; and if we re-unite all the terms of the ſcale, we ſhall 

nd the total connection in ſub- double numerical powers; that 


3s, as 1 to 2, Which is in effect the exact connection of two Cxs 


preme terms, Yiz, of the ut to its octave. 
The 
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The ſeale ve have now ſeen, is that which is called natural or 
diatonic; but the moderns, dividing its degrees into other ſmaller 


Intervals, have derived from it another ſcale, which they have 


called ſemi-tonic or chromatic ſcale, becauſc it proceeds by ſemi- 
tones. vi 
To form this ſcale, we have only divided into two equal in- 
tervals, or ſuppoſed ſo, each of the five entire tones of the octave, 
without r the major tone from the minor; which, 
with the two major ſemi-tones which were already found, forms 
a ſucceſſion of twelve ſemi- tones on thirteen conſecutive ſounds, 
from one octave to the other. „ 

The uſe of this ſcale is to give the methods of modulating on 
whatever note we chooſe, as fundamental; and of being able, not 


only to form any interval on this note, but to eſtabliſh a diatonic 


ſcale on it, ſimilar to the diatonic ſcale of ut, Whilſt we are 
contented to have, as tonic, a note of the gamut taken at plea- 
ſure, without troubling ourſelves if the ſounds by which the mo- 
dulation ought to paſs, were with that note, and between theme 
ſelves, in ſuitable references, the ſemi-tonic ſcale was little ne- 
ceſſary; whatever fa diefis, whatever fi B flat, compoſed what 
was called the ſharps of mufic, there were only two touches to 
add to the diatonic keys. Put ſince we have thought to have felt 
the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a perfect ſimilitude between the dif- 
ferent tones, it has been neceſſary to find methods of tranſport- 
ing the ſame airs and the ſame intervals, higher or lower, accord- 
ing to the tone which we may have choſen, The chromatic 
ſcale is then become of indiſpenſable neceſſity; and *tis by its 
means 'that we convey an air on ſuch degree of the keys as we 
would chooſe, and that we render it exactly on this new poſition, 
ſuch as it may have been imagined for another. | 

' Theſe five added ſounds form no new degrees in muſic ; but 
they are all marked on the neareſt degree, by a'B flat if the de- 
Sree is higher, by a dieſis if it is lower; and the note always 
takes the name of the degree on which it is placed. (Vide B 
Flat f ß 

Io aſſign, however, the connections of theſe new intervals, we 
muſt know, that the two parts or ſemi- tones which compoſe the 
major tone, are in the references of 15 to 16, and 128 to 135 
and that the two which compoſe the minor tone alſo, are in the 
references of 15 to 16, and 24 to 25; ſo that in dividing the 
Whole oftave according to the ſcale of ſemi-tonic, we have all its 
germs in the references placed on the following figure. 
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But we muſt take notice that this divifion, drawn from Monſ, 
Malcolm, ſeems to want juſtneſs in many reſpects. Firſt, the ſe- 
mi tones which ought therein to be minor, are major; and that of 
fol diefis in la, which ought to be major, is minor. In the ſecond 
place, ſeveral major thirds, as that of Ia in ut dieſis, and of mi in 
ſol dieſis, are too ſtrong by a comma, which muſt render them in- 
fupportable. Laſtly, the middle ſemi- tone, being there ſubſtitu- 
ted in the place of the ſemi-tone maximum, gives falſe intervals. 
wherever it is uſed. On which we ought not to forget, that this 
middle ſemi-tone is greater than the major itſelf, i. e. middle be- 
tween the maximum and major. | 
A better and more natural diviforr would then be, to divide 
the major tone, into two ſemi-tones ; the one minor from 24 to- 
25, the other maximum from 25 to 27, leaving the minor-tone di- 
__ vided into 2 ſemi-tones, the one major, and the other minor, as in 
the table above. There are ſtill two other ſemi-tonic ſcales, which 
are derived from two other different methods of dividing the octave 
femi- tones. | | 
The firſt is made by taking an harmonic, or arithmetical mid= 
dle, between the two terms of the major tone, and another betwixt 
thoſe of the minor tone, which divides the one and — other tone 
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I of the chords; but when they repreſented the vibrations, the 
th lengths of the chords are reciprocal, and in harmonic proportion, 
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4 as one — — which places the greater ſemi-tone in flat. 
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diviſion is not harmonic. | | EET 
The whole octave thus calculated, gives the reſerences expreſs 
ſed in the following ſcale. | 


Chromatic Scale by Monſ. Malcolm. 
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Ut, ut x, re, mib, mi, fa, fa &, ſol, ſol &, la, f b, fi, ut: 
Monſ. Salmon relates, in his Philoſophical Tranſactions, that 
he made, before the Royal Society, a tryal of this ſcale, on chords 
exactly divided according to theſe proportions, and that they 
were perfectly in concord with the other inſtruments touched by 
the beſt hands. | | 1 

Monſ. Malcolm adds, that having calculated and compared 
theſe connections, he found a greater number of faults in this 
ſcale than in the precedent; but that the errors were conſiderably. 
leſs, which makes ſome compenſation. To. 

Laſtly, the other ſemi- tonic ſcale is that of the Ariſtoxenians, 
which P. Merſenne has very largely treated, and which M. Ra- 
neau has endeavoured to renew in theſe laſt times. It conſiſts 
In geometrically dividing the octave by eleven methods propor- 
tioned in twelve ſemi- tones perfectly equal. As their connections 
are not rational, I will not give here thoſe references which can- 
not be expreſſed but by the formula itſelf, or by logarithms of 
the terms of progreſſion between the extremes 1 and 2. (Vide 
Modification. ) 

As in the diatonic and chromatic genus the harmoniſts add a 
third, viz. the enharmonic, this third genus ſhould have its ſcale 
alſo, at leaſt by ſuppoſition; for tho' the truly enharmonic in- 
tervals do not exiſt in our keys, it is yet certain, that every en- 
harmonic paſſage ſuppoſes them; and that the mind, correcting 
the ſenſation of the ear on this point, paſſes then from one idea 
to another, only through favour of this interval underſtood, If 
every tone was exactly compoſed of two minor ſemi-tanes, every 
enharmonic interval would be null, and this genus could no 
longer exiſt. But as a minor tone itſelf contains more than two 
minor ſemi- tones, the complement of the ſum of theſe two ſemi- 
tones to the tone, that is, the ſpace which remains between the 
dieſis of the inferior note, and the B flat of the ſuperior, is pre- 
ciſely the enharmonic interval, called commonly the fourth 6 
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the tone. This fourth of the tone is of two kinds, viz. the ma . 
Jor and the minor enharmonic, whoſe connections may be found 
at the word Quarter of a Tone. | 


This explanation ought to fuffice to every reader, for the eaſy 
conception of the enharmonic ſcale, which I have calculated, and 


here inſerted, 
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Thofe who would chufe 4 Clearef abebunt of this polüt, mull 
turn to the word Enharmonic. | 


SCENE. We diſtinguiſh in lyric mufic, the ſcene from the mo- 


nologue, in that, there is only one actor in the monologue, and at 
leaſt two ſpeakers in the ſcene. Conſequently in the monologue, 
the character of the muſic ſhould be One, at leaſt in regard to the 
zerſon : but in the ſcenes, the muſic ſhould have as many diffe- 
rent characters as there are ſpeakers, In effect, as in ſpeaking, 
each one always continues the ſame voice, the ;fame accent, and 
generally the ſame ſtyle in all that he ſays; fo every actor, in the 
different paſſions he expreſſes, ſhould always preſerve a character 
— 8 to him, and which may diſtinguiſh him from another 
ctor. The grief of an aged man, has not the ſame tone as that 
of a young one ; the paffion of a Billingſgate fiſh-woman, has dif- 
ferent accents from that of a warrior: A Barbarian can never ſay 
«© I adore you,” as a profeſſed amoroſo, | 
We muſt then in ſcenes, render not only the character we 
would paint, but that of the perſon whom we make to ſpeak. 
This character is partly denoted by the kind of voice appropriated 


to each part; the turn in ſinging of a counter=-tenor is different 


from that of the baſs tenor. We place more gravity in the airs 
of baſs trebles, and more vivacity in thoſe of ſharper voices. 


But beſides theſe differences, the ingenious compoſer muſt find 


Individual ones to characterize his perſonages, ſo that one ſhall 
know in a moment, by the peculiar accent of the recitative or 
aur, if it is Mandane or Emüra, if its Olintes or Alceſtes, Whom 
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we hear. T agree that there are only men of genius, who feel, and 
mark theſe differences; but I ſay however, that it is only in the 
obſervation of them, and others ſimilar, that we are able to produce 
the*Muſion. 

SCHISMA. A ſmall interval, which is equal to the half of a 
comma, and whoſe numerical powers are conſequently mute, ſince, 
to expreſs it in numbers, it would be neceſſary to find a proportio- 
nal medium between 80 and 81. 8 

ae dot A kind of nome for flutes in the ancient Greek 
iNUuiic. 

SCHOLTA. A kind of ſong amongſt the ancient Greeks, whoſe 
characters were extremely diverſified according to ſubjects and per- 
ſons. (Vide Song) 

SECOND. An interval of a conjoint degree, wherefore the di- 
atonic movements are all made on the intervals of the ſecond. 

There re 4 kinds of ſeconds. The firſt called diminiſhed ſecond, 
is made on a major tone, whoſe inferior note is connected by a die- 
His, and the ſuperior by a B flat; ſuch, for inſtance is the interval 
of the re B flat, to the ut diefis, The connection of this ſecond is 
from 375 to 384; but it is of no uſe, unleſs in the enharmonic ge- 
nus : the interval alfo is found null in virtue of the modification. In 
regard to the interval of one note to its dieſis, which Broſſart calls 
diminiſhed ſecond, it is not a ſecond, it is a changed uniſon. 

The ſecond, which is called minor ſecond, is conſtituted by the 
major ſemi-tone, as of fi to ut, or of mi to fa; its connection is 
from 15 to 16. The third is the major ſecond, which forms the 
interval of a tone; as this tone may be major or minor, the refe- 
rence of this ſecond, is from 8 to 9 in the firſt caſe, from g to 10 
in the ſecond; But this difference is null in our muſic, 

Laſtly, the fourth is the ſuperfluous ſecond, compoſed of a major 
tone, and a minor ſemi- tone, as from fa to ſol dieſis: Its connecti- 
on is from 64 to 75. | 

There are in harmony two concords, which bear the name of ſe- 
cond, the firſt is ſimply called concord of ſecond. It is a concord 
of varied ſeventh, whole diſſonance is in the baſs ; from whence it 
follows very clearly, that the baſs ſhould ſyncopate to prepare it. 
(Vide to Prepare) 

When the concord of ſeventh is dominant, 1. e. when the third 
is major, the concord of the ſecond is called concord of triton, and 
the 1yncope is not neceſſary, becauſe the preparation is not ſo. 

The other is called concord of ſuperfluous ſecond. It is a con- 
cord varied from that of diminiſhed ſeventh, the ſeventh of which 
itſelf is conveyed to the baſs. This concord is equally good with 
or without a ſyncope. ( Vide Syncope. ) | 

SEMI. A word borrowed from the Latin, which ſignifies half, 


We uſe it in mulic, inſtead of the hemi of the Greeks, to compoſe 
M m m | ſeveral 
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ſeveral technical words very barbarouſly, the half Greek and the 
half Latin. This word, before the Greek name in any interval 


whatever, always ſignifies a diminution, not the half of this inter- 
val, but only a minor ſemi-tone; wherefore ſemi-diton is the mi- 


nor third; ſemi-diapente, the falſe fifth; ſemi- diateſſaron, the dimi- 


niſhed fourth. 

SEMI BREVE. Is, in our ancient muſic, a power of notes or 
meaſure of a time, which comprehends the ſpace of two minime's, 
that is, the half of a breve, The ſemi-breve is however called 


round, becauſe it has that figure; but formerly it was in a lozenge. 


Anciently the ſemi-breve was divided into major and minor, the 
major is equal to two thirds of the perfect breve, and the minor to 
the other third of the ſame breve; wherefore the major ſemi-breve 
contains two minors | 

The ſemi-breve, before the minime was invented, being the note 
of leſs power, was not ſub- divided. This indivifibility, they ſay, 
is expreſſed in fome meaſure, by its figure of a lozenge terminated 
above, below, and at the two fides, by points. Moreover Muris 
proves, by the authority of Ariſtotle and Euclid, that the point 1s 


indivifible z from whence he concludes, that the ſemi-breve encloſed. 


between four points is indiviſtble as themſelves, 

SEMI TONE. Is the ſmalleſt of all the intervals admitted in 
modern mufic ; it is nearly equal to the half of a tone. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of femi-tones, two are diſtinguiſhed it 
practice, the major, and the minor; three others are known in har- 
monic calculations, viz. The ſemi-tone maxime, the minime, and 
the middle; the ſemi-tone major is the difference of the major 
third to the fourth, as mi fa. Its connection is from 15 to 16, and 
it forms the ſinalleſt of all the diatonic intervals. 

The minor ſemi-tone is the difference of the major third to the 
minor. It is marked on the ſame degree by a dieſis or a B flat: It 
forms only one chromatic interval, and its reference is from 24, 


io 25. 


Though we place a difference between theſe two ſemi-tones by 
the method of noting them, there is none, however, on the organ 
and harpſichord ; and the ſame ſemi-tone is ſometimes major and 
ſometimes minor, ſometimes diatonic and ſometimes chromatic, ac- 


cording to the mode in which we are however in practice. We call 
ſemi-tones minor, thoſe, which being marked by a B flat or dieſis, 


do not change their degree; and ſemi-tones major, thoſe, which 
form an interval of the ſecond. | - 

In regard to the three other ſemi-tones admitted only in the- 
orv, the ſemi-tone maxime is the difference of the tone major to 
the ſemi-tone minor, and its connection is from 25 to 27. The 
middle ſemi- tone is the difference major to the tone major, and its 


coaneQion is from 128 to 135. Laſtly, the ſemi-toge minime, 
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is the difference of the ſemi- tone maxime to the middle ſemi-tone, 
and its connection is from 125 to 128, of all theſe intervals, there 
is only the major ſemi-tone, which, in quality of ſecond, may be 
ſometimes admitted into harmony. : 

SEMI TONIC. A ſemi-tonic or chromatic ſcale. (Vide Scale.) 

SENSIBILITY. A diſpoſition of the ſoul which inſpires the 
compoſer with the lively ideas which he wants; the executant, with 
the lively idea of theſe ſame expreſſions ; and the auditor, with the 
lively impreſſion of the beauties and errors of muſic which he is 
made to hear. (Vide Taſte.) 

SENSIBLE. A ſenſible concord is that which is otherwiſe called 


dominant concord, (Vide Concord.) ; 


8 


It is practiced only on the dominant of the tone; from whence it 
receives the name of dominant concord, and it always bears the 
ſenſible note for third of that dominant, from whence it receives 
the name of ſenſible concord. (Vide Concord.) 

In regard to the ſenſible note. (Vide Note.) 

SEVENTH. A diſſonant interval varied from the ſecond, 
which is called by the Greeks, heptachordon, becauſe it is formed 
of ſeven ſounds, or fix diatonic degrees. There are four ſorts of 
them. The firſt is the minor ſeventh compoſed of four tones, 
three major and a minor, and of two major ſemi-tones, as from 
mi to re: and chromatically of 10 ſemi-tones, fix major and four 
minor. Its connection is from 5 to 9g. | 

The ſecond is the major ſeventh, compoſed diatonically of five 
tones, three major and two minor, and of a major ſemi-tone ; ſo. 
that no more than one major ſemi-tone 1s neceſſary to compoſe an 
octave, as from ut to fi, and chromatically of 11 ſemi-tones, fix 
major, and five minor. Its connection is from 8 to 15. = 

The third is the diminiſhed ſeventh, it is compoſed of three tones, 


two minor and one major, and of three major ſemi-tones, as from 


ut dieſis, to fi B flat. Its connection is from 75 to 128. 

The fourth is the ſuperftuous ſeventh, it is compoſed of five 
tones, three minor and two major, a ſemi-tone major, and a ſemi- 
tone minor as from fi B flat, to la diefis, ſo that there is only a 
comma wanting to it to form an octave. Its connection is from 
81 to 160, but this laſt kind is not uſed in muſic, unleis in ſome 
enharmonic tranſitions, | 

There are three concords of the ſeventh. | 

The firſt is fundamental, and bears fimply the name of ſeventh, 
but when the third is major, and the ſeventh minor, it is called ſen- 
fible or dominant concord. It is compoſed of the third, the fifth, 
and the ſeventh. | 

The ſecond allo is fundamental, and is called concord of dimi- 
niſhed ſeventh ; it is compoled of the minor third, the falſe fifth, 
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and the diminiſhed ſeventh, whoſe name it takes, that is, of three 
minor conſecutive tones, and is the only concord, which is thus 
formed of equal intervals: It is made on the ſenſible note only. 
(Vide Enharmonic.) : | 
The third is called concord of ſuperfluous ſeventh ; it is a con- 
cord by ſuppoſition formed by the dominant accord, ' below which 
the baſs makes the tonic be heard. ww | 
There is alſo a concord of ſeventh and ſixth, which is only a va- 
riation of the concord of the ninth. It is only practiſed in the or- 
an points on account of its duration. (Vide CR.) 
SERENADE. A concert given 1a the night under the windows 
of ſome one. | | 
It is generally compoſed of inftrumental mufic ; ſometimes how- 
ever the voice is added to it. We call ſerenades alſo the pieces 
compoſed or executed on theſe occaſions, The mode of ſerenades 
has = long obſolete; they continue no longer but amongſt the 
lower people, and that is a pity. The filence of the night, which 
baniſhes all confuſion, makes the muſic ſuperior, and renders it 
more delicious. | = f 
This word, Italian in its origin, comes without doubt from ſere- 
no, or from the Latin ſerum, in the evening. When the concert 
is performed in the morning, or at break of day, it is called aubade. 
SESQUI. A particle often uſed by our ancient muſicians in the 
compoſition of words, ſerving to expreſs the different ſorts of 
meaſures. | | | 
They called Seſqui Alter's, the meaſures whoſe principal note 
was equal to the half more than its ordinary powers, that is, three 
of the notes, of which otherwiſe it would have only equalled two, 
which had place in all the triple meaſures, whether in major, 
where the breve itſelf without points was equal to three ſemi- 
breves, or in the minor, where the ſemi-breve equalled three mi- 
name's, &c, | 


They called the triple alſo ſeſqui alter, marked by this ſign C 
9 9 | 
—, double ſeſqui fourth, the triple marked C , and fo on with the 


— 
reſt. Seſqui diton, or hemi diton, in the Greek muſic, is the interval 
of a minor third, | 

SEXTUPLE. A name given rather improperly to meaſures of 
two times compoſed of ſix equal notes, three for each time. Theſe 
kinds of meaſures have been allo called by ſome improperly, “ fix 
timed meaſures.” | | 

We may reckon five kinds of theſe ſextuple meaſures, that is, as 
many as there are different powers of the notes, from that which 
is compoſed of ſix rounds or {cmi-breves, called in France triple pl 

ſix 
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Nx for one, and which is expreſſed by this cypher — to that called 
; I 4 
triple of fix for ſixteen, compoſed only of fix double demi-crotchets 


only, and which is marked _— The greateſt part of theſe diſ- 
| by ' | | 
tinctions are aboliſhed, and in effect they are rather uſeleſs, fince 
all theſe different figures of notes, are leſs different meaſures than 
modifications of the movement in the ſame kind of meaſure ; 
_ which is ſtill better marked by a fingle word written at the head 
of the air, than with all the confuſion of cyphers and notes, which 
only ſerve to increaſe the difficulty of an art which 1s puzzling 
enough in itſelf, (Vide Double, Triple, Time, Meaſure, &c.) 
SHARP. The alteration of a note or an interval by a dieſis or 

B flat. This is properly the common and general name of the ac- 
cidental dieſis's and B's flat. The word is no longer in uſe, but 
there is no other ſubſtituted in its place. The fear of uſing ſuper- 
annuated terms daily enervates our language; the fear of uſing old 
terms decreaſes it daily ; Its greateſt enemies will ever be thoſe who 

ugaty. ir, | | 1 o 

| They called ſharp alſo the chromatic touches of the keys, which 
we now call, white touches, and which were formerly made black, 
hecauſe our rude anceſtors had not the ingenuity of making the 
keys black, to give a greater eclat to the Ladies fingers. We call 
at preſent cut ſharps, thoſe of the touches which are broken to 
ſupply the Ravalement. | 

TO SKIP. We ſkip a tone, when giving a Flute too much 

wind, or in the pipe of a wind inftrument, we force the air to be di- 
vided, and make inſtead of the full tone of the flute, or pipe, only 
ſome one of its harmonies, When the ſkip is of an entire octave, 
it is called to oftave, It is clear that to vary the ſounds of the 
trumpet and french-horn, we muſt neceſſarily ſkip, and it is only 
in ſkipping that we make octaves on the flute. | 
Sl. One of the ſeyen ſyllables which they make uſe of in France 
to ſol-fa their notes. Guy Aretin in compoſing his gamut, invent- 
ed only fix of theſe ſyllables, becauſe he only changed in hexa- 
chords, the Greek tetrachords, tho? in the end, his gamut, as well 
as ours, was Compoſed of ſeven notes, It happened from thence, 
that to name the ſeventh, i: was neceſſary every movement to 
change the names of the reſt, and to name them in different man- 
ners: an embarraſſment which continues no longer, fince the inven- 
tion of fi, on the gamut, from which a mutician, named de Nevers, 
made, in the beginning of this century, an expreſs work, 
Bropard, and thoſe who have followed him, attribute the inven- 
tior of ſi to another muſicain, named Le Maire, betwixt the middle 


and end of the laſt century; others give the honour of it to a * 
| | | Vander 
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Vander Pullen : others aſcend as far as Jean de Muris, about the 
year 1330, and the Cardinal Bona, ſays, that about the eleventh 
age, which was that of Aretin, Ericius Dupuis added a note to the 
ſixth of Guy, to avoid the difficulties of the diviſions, and facilitate 
the ſtudy of muſic. | | 
But, without attending to the inventions of Ericius Dupuis, 
which without doubt died with him, or on which Bona, later by five 
centuries, may have been deceived ; it is even eaſy to prove, that 
the invention of fi is much later than Jean de Muris, in whoſe wri- 
tings we ſee nothing ſimilar to it, | N 
n regard to Vander Pullen, I cannot ſay any thing as I am not 
acquainted with him Le Maire now remains, in whoſe favour the 
voices of all ſeem to unite; If the invention conſiſts in having 
brought into practice the uſe of this ſyllable fi, I do not ſee many 
reaſons for diſputing the honour with him. But if the true inventor 
is he, who has firſt found the neceſſity of a ſeventh ſyllable, and 


who has added one in conſequence, we need not ſearch far 


to find, that Le Maire has no claim to this title; for we find in 
ſeveral parts of P. Merſenne's writings, the neceſfity of the ſe- 
venth ſyllable to avoid the diviſions; and he witnefles that 
ſeveral had invented or practiſed this ſeventh ſyllable nearly in 
the ſame time; and amongſt others, Gilles Grand Jean, writing 
maſter of Sens; but that ſome named that ſyllable ci, others 
di, others ni, others fi, others za, &c. Even before P. Mer- 
ſenne, we find, in a work of Banchieri, monk of Oliver, printed 
in 1614, and entituled Caſtella di Muſici, the addition of the 
ſame ſeventh ſyllable z he calls it Bi by B ſharp, Ba by B flat, 
and he aſſures us, that this addition. has been very much ap- 
3 at Rome. So that all the pretended invention of Le 

aire conſiſts, at the moſt, in having written, or pronounced 


ſi, inſtead of having written or pronounced Bi or Ba, Ni or Di, 


and this is what has immortalized Le Maire, As to what remains, 
the uſe of the fi is known only in France, and in ſpite of what the 
monk Banchieri ſays of it, it is not even preſerved in Italy. 

SICILIAN. A kind of air for dancing, in the 6—4 or 6—8 
meaſures of a movement much ſlower, but yet more ſpecified than 
the jig. | pu 

SIGN S. Are, in general, all the different charaQers made uſe of 
to mark the muſic. But this word is more particularly underſtood 
of the diefis *s B's flat, B's ſharp, points, repeats, pauſes, guidons, 
and other ſmall detached characters, which without being real 
notes, are modifications of notes and of the method of executing 
them. | | 
SILENCES, Signs anſwering to the different powers of the 
notes, which, put in the place of thoſe notes, mark, that the whole 


of their time ſhould be paſſed in ſilence. | 
Tho“ 
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Tho! there are 10 powers of different notes, from the maximum 
to the quadruple demi-crotchet, there are however only 9 differ- 


ent characters for the ſilences; for that which ought to corre- 


ſpond to the maximum, has always failed, and to expreſs its du- 
ration, we double the reſt four meaſures, being of an equality 
with the longue, | 
Theſe different filences are then, firſt, the reſt of four meaſures, 
which is equal to a longue ; Secondly, the reſt of two meaſures, 
equal to a breve; Thirdly the pauſe, equal to a ſemi-breve 3 
Fourthly the demi- pauſe, equal to a minime; Fifthly the minime 
reſt, equal to a crotchet ; Sixthly, the demi-minime reſt, equal to a 
demi-crotchet ; Seventhly, the quarter-minime reſt equal to a dou» 
ble demi-crotchet ; - Eighthly, the demi-quarter minime reſt, equal 
to a triple demi-crotchet; and Ninthly the ſixteenth of a minime 


reſt, equal to a quadruple demi-crotchet. 


We muſt take notice, that'the point has no place among ſilences 


as among notes; for tho? a crotchet and minime reft may be of 


equal powers, it is not cuſtomary to point the latter to expreſs the 
powers of a pointed crotchet, but we ought, after the minime reſt, 
to write alſo a demi-minime reſt. However, as ſome point the ſi- 
lences alſo, the executant muſt be ready to all. | | 


inal air, ſuch as it is now marked, is called the ſimple. (Vide 
Double, Variations.) 

TO SING. Is, in its moſt general acceptation, to form ſtrong 
and varied ſounds by the voice. But it is moſt generally the for- 
mation of different inflexions in the voice, ſonorous, agreeable to 
the ear, by intervals admitted in muſic and within the rules of 
modulation, . 

We ſing more or leſs agreeably, in proportion as the voice is 
more or leſs agreeable and ſonorous; the ear more or leſs juſt ; 


the organs more or leſs flexible; the taſte more or leſs formed; 


and more or leſs practiſed in the art of finging. To which we 
ſhould add, in imitative and theatrical muſic, the degree of ſen- 
fibility which affects us, more or leſs, with the ſentiments we are 
to render. We have alſo more or leſs diſpoſition towards ſinging, 
according to the climate in which we are born, and according to 
the more or leſs accent in our natural language. For the more 
accented the language is, and, conſequently, the more melodious, 
more thoſe who ſpeak it have the facility of finging it. 

There has been compoled an art of ſinging, that is, obſerva- 
tions on thoſe voices which ſung the beſt ; there have been com- 
poſed, rules for facilitating and improving the uſe of this natural 


endowment. But there remain many diſcoveries to be made, on 


the eaſteſt, ſhorteſt, and ſureſt method of acquiring that Li 


GER, 


SIMPLE. In doubles and variations, the firſt couplet, or ori- 


117 


never made but on the dominant or on the tonic. 
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SINGER. A muſician who ſings in a concert. 

SINGING MASTER. A muſician who teaches the reading 
of vocal muſic, and finging on the notes. {2 

The functions of the ſinging- maſter relate to two principal ob- 
jects. The firſt, which regards the culture of the voice, is to 
draw from it all that can be given in regard to ſinging, whether 
by the extent, by the juſtneſs, by the ſound, by the nimbleneſs, 
or by the art of enforcing and ſweetening the ſounds, and learn- 
ing to manage and modify them with all the ingenuity poffible. 

The ſecond object regards the ſtudy of the ſigns, that is, the 
art of reading the notes on the paper, and the cuſtom of decy- 
phering it with ſo much facility, that, at the opening of the book, 
we may be able to ſing every kind of muſic. (Vide Notes.) 

A third part of the functions of the ſinging-maſter regards the 
knowledge of the language, particularly of the accents, of the 
quantity and beft method of pronouncing them; becauſe the er- 
rors of pronunciation are much more ſenſible in a ſong; than in 
converſation z and a well compoſed vocal, ſhould be only a more 
energic and more agreeable method of marking the proſody and 
accents. (Vide Accent.) e 

SIXTH. The ſecond of two imperfe& conſonances, called 
hexachord by the Greeks, becauſe its interval is formed of fix 
ſounds, or five diatonic degrees. The ſixth is a natural conſo- 
nance, but only by combination ; for there is not in the order of 
conſonances, any fimple or direct fixth. 

To conſider the fixth only by their intervals, we find four 
kinds, two conſonant and the diſſonant. | 

The conſonants are, firſt, the minor fixth compoſed of three 
tones and two ſemi-tones major, as mi ut. Its relation is from 
five to eight. Secondly, the major ſixth, compoſed of four tones 
and a major ſemi-tone, as fol mi, Its connection is from three 
to five. The diſſonant ſixths are, firſt, the diminiſhed fixth, 
compoſed of two tones and three major ſemi-tones, as ut dieſis la 
B flat; and whoſe relation is from 125 to 192. Secondly, the 
ſuperfluous ſixth, compoſed of four tones, a major ſemi- tone, and 
a minor ſemi-tone, as fi B flat, and ſol dieſis. The relation of 
this fixth is from 72 to 125. | | * 

Theſe two laſt intervals are never uſed in melody; and the di- 
miniſhed ſixtli is omitted in harmony. 

There are ſeven concords which have the naine of ſixth. The 
firſt is fimply called concord of ſixth; it is the perfect concord, 
whoſe third is conveyed to the baſs. Its place is on the mediant 
of the tone, or on the ſenſible note, or on the ſixth. 

The ſecond is called concord of ſixth- fourth. This is alſo 
the perfect concord, whoſe fifth is conveyed to the baſs. It is 
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The third is called concord of ſmaller fixth. It is a concord 
of ſeventh, whoſe fifth is conveyed to the baſs. The ſmaller. 


fixth is conveyed ordinarily on the ſecond note of the tone, or on 
the fixth. So 
The fourth is the concord of fixth and fifth, or greater ſixth. 
It is alſo a concord of ſeventh, but whoſe third is conveyed to 
the baſs. If the fundamental concord is dominant, then the con- 
cord of greater ſixth loſes this name, and is called concord of falſe 
fifth, (8 
only on the faurth note of the tone. 

The fifth is the concord of fixth added. A fundamental con- 
cord, compoſed, as that of the greater ſixth, of a third, a fifth, 
a major ſixth; and which is placed in the ſame manner on the 


tonic or fourth note. We can then diftinguiſh theſe two con- 


cords only by the method of ſaving them; for if the fifth de- 
ſcends, and the fixth remains, it is the concord of greater ſixth, 
and the baſs forms a perfect cadence ; but if the fifth remains, and 


the fixth aſcends, it is the concord of fixth added, and the fun- 
damental baſs forms an irregular cadence. Moreover, as, after 


having ſtruck this concord, we are maſters of one of theſe two 
methods, this keeps the audience in ſuſpence on the true founda- 
tion of the concord, until the end has determined it : and *tis this 


liberty of chooſing, that Monſ. Rameau calls double-employ. 


(Vide that word.) 
The fixth concord is that of major fixth and falſe fifth, which 


is no more than a concord of ſmaller fixth in minor mode, in 


which the falſe fifth is ſubſtituted in place of the fourth ; or, to 


. expreſs myſelf differently, it is a concord of diminiſhed ſeventh, 


in which the third is conveyed to the baſs. It is placed only on 
the ſecond note of the tone. | FE. | 

Laſtly, The ſeventh concord of fixth, is that of the ſuper- 
fluous fixth. It is a kind of ſmaller fixth, which is never practiſed 
but on the fixth note of a minor tone deſcending on the domi- 
nant; as then the ſixth of this ſixth note is naturally major; it 
is ſometimes rendered ſuperfluous by adding to it a dieſis. That 
ſuperfluous fixth then becomes an original concord, which 1s not 
overthrown or varied, (Vide concord.) 

SLOWLY. This word anſwers to the Italian largo, and de- 
notes a ſlow movement. The ſuperlative ſound, very flowly, 
marks the ſloweſt of all the movements. | | 

SOL. The fifth of the fix ſyllables invented by Aretin, to pro- 
nounce the notes of the gamut, The natural ſol anſwers to the 
letter G. (Vide Gamut.) | 3 1 
TO SOL FA. Is, in tuning the ſounds, to pronounce at the 
ſame time the ſyllables of the gamut which correſpond to them. 
This exerciſe is that by which thoſe begin who, learn muſic, 
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ide Falſe Fifth.) The greater ſixth is commonly placed 


7 
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that the idea of theſe different ſyllables uniting in their mind ta 
that of the intervals which have relation to it, theſe ſy lables aſ+ 


ſiſt them to recall theſe intervals. . 
Ariſtides Quintilian teaches us, that the Greeks had four ſyl- 


Tables or denominations of notes to ſol fa, which they repeated 


at each tetrachord, as we repeat ſeven in each oftave, Theſe 
four ſyllables were the following, te, ta, the, tho, The firſt 
anſwered to the firſt ſound, or the hypate of the firſt tetrachord, 
and the following ; the ſecond to the parhypate ; the third to the 
lichanos; the fourth to the nete; and fo on in re- be inning: * 
a method of ſol-faing, which, ſnewing us clearly that their mo- 
dulation was confined within the extent of the tetrachord, and 
that the homologous ſounds, preſerving both the ſame connections, 
and the ſame names, from one tetrachord to another, were re- 
peated from fourth to fourth, as amongſt us from octave to oc- 
ta ve, proves, at the ſame time, that their harmonic generation, 
had no relation with ours, and was eſtabliſhed on principles en- 
tirely different. jj nn og nn os OO . 
Guy d' Arezzo, having ſubſtituted his hexachord in the place 
of the ancient tetrachord, ſubſtituted alſo, to ſol-fa it, fix other 
lates to the fourth which the Greeks uſed differently. Theſe 
ix ſyllables are the following, ut, re, mi, fa. ſol, la; drawn, as 
every one knows, from the Hymn of St. John Baptiſt, But 
eyery one does not knaw, that the air of this hymn, as it is now 
ſung in the Roman- church, is not exactly that from which Are 
tin took his ſyllables; ſince the ſounds which bear them in this 
hymn, are not thoſe which bear them in his gamut. We find, 
in an ancient manuſcript, in the library of the Chapter of Sens, 
this hymn; ſuch, probably, as it was ſung in the time of Aretin; 
and in which each of the fix ſyllables is exact applied to the 
FOrrelpogoent ſound of the gamut, as may be cen in Fig. VI. 
late 1. ; 8 oi 5 . 
It ſeems that the uſe of the ſix ſyllables of Guy was not very 


ſpon extended out of Italy, ſince Muris witneſſes having heard in 


Paris, the ſyllables, pro, to, do, no, a, inſtead of thoſe, But in 
time, thoſe of Guy gained the day, and were received in France 
as in the reſt of Europe, There is now Germany alone where 
they ſol-fa by the letters of the gamut only, and not by ſylla- 
bles ; ſo that the note which in ſol-faing we call la, they call A; 
that which we call ut, they call C. For the dieſis'd notes, they 
add an s to the letter, and pronounce that s is; fo that, for in- 


Nance, to ſol- fa re diefis, they pronounce dis. They haye alſo 


added the letter h, to remove the equivocation of fi, which is b 
only by being b flat; when it is b ſharp, it is h. | 
They know in ſol-faing no other b flat than that alone; in- 
Kead of the b flat bf every other note, they take the _ 
7 8 ; 1 that 
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Yhat which is below; ſo for la b flat, they ſol fa Gs; for mi b 
flat, Ds; and this method of ſol-faiug is ſo rough and confuſed, 
That one muſt be a German to make ule of it, and to become by 
that means a great muſician, | | | 2 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the gamut of Aretin, they have 
endeavoured, at different times, to ſubſtitute other ſyllables in 
the room of his. As the voice of the three firſt is rather dull, 
Monſ. Sauveur, in changing the method of pricking the notes, 
changed alſo that of ſol-faing ; and named the eight notes of the 
octave by the eight following ſyllables, pa, ra, ga, da, fo, bo, lo, 
do. Theſe names had no better ſucceſs than the notes; but as 
to the ſyllable do, it was prior to M. Sauveur. The Italians have 
always uſed it, inſtead of ut, to ſol-fa, though they name it t, 
= not do, in the gamut. In regard to the addition of fi, vide 
i. nk 

In regard to the notes changed by dieſis or b flat, they convey 
the name of the note to the natural, and that cauſes, in the me- 
'thod of ſol-faing, many difficulties, which M. de Boiſgelou has 
propoſed to remedy, by adding five notes to complete the chro- 
ma tic ſyſtem, and giving a particular name to each note. Theſe 
names, With the ancients, are in all about twelve in number, as 
many as there are chords in this ſyſtem, viz. ut, de, re, ma, mi, 
fa, fi, ſol, be, la, ſa, fi. By means of theſe five notes added, and 
of the names which they bear, all the b's flat and diefis's are an- 
nihilated ; as may be ſeen at the word Syſtem, in the expoſition 
of that of Monſ. de Boiſgelou. 5 
There are different methods of ſol-faing, viz. by diviſions, by 
tranſpoſition, and in the natural. The firſt method is the moſt 
ancient; the ſecond, the beſt ; and the third, the moſt general in 
France. Several nations have preſerved, in the diviſions, the 
ancient nomenclator of the fix ſyllables of Aretin. 


Others have retrenched them, as the Engliſh, who ſol-fa on 


theſe four ſyllables only, mi, fa, fol, la. The French, on the 
contrary, have added a ſyllable to confine, under different names, 
all the ſeven diatonic ſounds of the octave. 

The inconveniencies of Aretin's method are conſiderable, for 
thro” the not rendering the gamut complete, the ſyllables of that 
gamut ſignify neither the fixed touches of the keys, nor the de- 
grees of the tone, nor even the determined intervals. By the 
diviſions, la fa, you may form an interval of major third in deſcend- 
ing, or minor third in aſcending, as may be eaſily ſeen by the 
gamut, &c. (Vide Gamut.) 

It is ftill worſe in the Engliſh method. We find every mo- 
ment different intervals which cannot be expreſſed but by the 


lame ſyllables ; and the ſame names of the notes return in every 
| Nun 2 fourth 


is nearly for inſtruments, what the cantata is for the voice. 
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fourth, as among the Greeks, inſtead of returning only at every 
octave, as in the modern ſyſtem. 3 | 

The method of ſol-faing eſtabliſhed in France, by the addition of 
fi, is certainly much ſuperior to all this; for the gamut being found 
complete, the diviſions become uſeleſs, and the analogy of the 
octaves is perfectly obſerved, But the muſicians have again ſpoilt 
this method, by the ſtrange imagination of rendering the names 
of the notes always fixed and determined on the touches of the 
keys; ſo that theſe touches have all a double name, whilſt the de- 
grees of a tranſpoſed tone have none: an error which loads, uni- 
verſally, the memory with all the diefis's or B's flat of the cleff; 


"which removes from the names of the notes the expreſſion of the 


intervals proper to them; and which effaces, laftly, as much poſ- 
Fable, all the traces of modulation. 1 e 

Ut or re are not, or ought not to be fuch, or ſuch a touch of 
the keys, but ſuch a chord of the tone. In regard to the fixed 


touches, it is by the letters of the alphabet that they are expreſſed. 


The touch which you call ut, I call C; that which you call re, 
'T call D. They are not ſigns that J invent; they are ſigns en- 
tirely eſtabliſhed, b which I very clearly determine the funda- 
mental of a tone. But this tone being once determined, tell me, 
'T beg, in your turn, how you name the tonic which I name ut, 
and the ſecond note, which I name re, and the mediant, which I 
name mi? 1 2 
For theſe names, relative to the tone and the mode, are eſſen- 
tial for the determination of ideas, and the juſtneſs of the intona- 
tions. Tf we give it a due reflexion, we ſhall find, that what the 
French muficians call to /e/- fa in natural, is entirely out of nature. 
This method is unknown in every other nation, and cag- | 


not certainly gain ſucceſs in any; every one muſt feel the con- 


trary,, that nothing is more natural than to ſol-fa by tranſpoſi- 


tion when the mode is tranſpoſed. 


We have, in Italy, a recueil of leſſons to ſol-fa, called Sol- 
feggi. This recueil, compoſed by the celebrated Leo, for the 
uſe of. beginners, is very highly eſteemed, _ 

SOLO. This Italian word is angliciſed in muſic, and applie d 
to a piece which is ſung. with a ſingle voice, or which is played 
on one inſtrument, with a ſimple accompaniment of baſs, or harp- 
ſichord; and this is what diſtinguiſhes the ſolo from the recital, 
which may be accompanied by the whole orcheftra. In the pieces 


called coricerto's, we write always the word ſolo on the principal 


art when it recites. | 


SONATA. A piece of inſtrumental muſic, compoſed of three 
or four conſecutive pieces of different characters. The ſonata. 


The 
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The ſonata is ordinarily made for a ſingle inſtrument which re- 
cites, accompanied by a thorough baſs; and in ſuch a compoſition, 
we are attached to whatever is moſt favourable to make the in- 
ſtrument ſplendid, for which we labour; whether by the turn of 
finging, or by the choice of the ſounds which are moſt ſuitable 
to that kind of inſtrument, or by the boldneſs of the execution. 
There are alſo ſonata's in trio, which the Italians generally call 
finfonie ; but when they paſs three parts, or there is ſome one 
reciting, they take the name of concerto. (Vide Concerto.) 

There are ſeveral kinds of ſonata's. The Ttalians reduce them 
to two principal ſorts : the one which they call Sonate di Camera, 
ſonata's for a private room, which are compoſed of ſeveral fami- 
Har or dancing tunes; ſuch nearly as thoſe recueils which, in 


France, they call ſuites, The other kind is called Sonate da 


Chieſa, church ſonata's, in the compoſition of which, there ought 
to enter more labour, pains, harmony, and airs more ſuitable to 
| the dignity of the place. Of whatever kind the ſonata's may be, 
they generally begin by an adagio; and after having paſſed by 
two or three different movements, finiſh by an allegro, or 2 
8 
. Now, that inſtruments form the moſt important part of muſic, 
the ſonata's are extremely a-la-mode, as well as every kind of 
ſymphony ; the vocal is only acceſſary, and the air accompanies 
the accompaniment. . We receive this ill taſte from thoſe who, 
wiſhing to introduce the turn of Italian mukic in a language not 
ſuſceptible of it, have obliged us to endeavour to make with 
inſtruments, what was ' impoſſible for us to form with the voice. 
] dare to foretell, that ſo unnatural a taſte eannot continue. 
Muſic, purely harmonic, is trifling : to pleaſe conſtantly, and 
prevent languor, it ought to be raiſed to the rank of imitative 
arts; but its imitation is not always immediate, as thoſe of poet 
and painting; the words is the method by which the muſic de- 
termines ofteneſt the object whoſe image it offers us; and it is 
by the touching ſounds of the human voice, that this image 
awakens in our ſouls the ſentiment which it ought to produce. 
Who does not feel how far the pure ſymphony, in which we ſeek 
only to render the inſtrument brilliant, is from that energy? 
Can all the trifles of Monſ. Mondonville's violin ftrike me as 
two ſounds of Mad. Le Maure's voice? Symphony animates the 
muſic, and adds to its expreflion, tho” it does not ſupply the place 
of it, To know what all this fracas of ſonata's would mean, 
with which we are loaded, we muſt do as the ignorant painter, 
who was obliged to write under his figures, This is a tree.“ 
06 Thi+4s 4 mail.” d EIT 
SONG. A kind of very ſhort lyric poem, which generally acts 
in agreeable ſubjects, to which a tune is added, to be * — 
Amilliar 
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familiar occaſions; as at table, with one's friends, with one's 
miſtreſs, and even alone, to remove, for ſome moments, weari- 
ſomeneſs, if we are rich; and to ſupport poverty and labour with 


more reſolution, 1f poor. 


The uſe of ſongs ſeems to be a natural conſequence from that 
of words, and, in effect, is not leſs general; for wherever they 
ſpeak, they fing. It is only neceſſary, for the conception of them, 
to extend the organs, give an agreeable turn to the ideas we are 
delighted with, and fortify by the expreſſion, of which the voice 
is capable, the ſentiments we would chuſe to render, or the imags 
we would paint, The ancients had not the art of writing at the 

time they had of ſinging, Their laws and their hiſtoties, the 
Praiſes of their gods and heroes, were ſung before they were 
written, And from thence it happens, according to Ariſtotle, 

that the ſame Greek name was given to the laws and ſongs. 

All the lyric poetry was properly conſiſting of ſongs only; 
but I ought to confine myſelf here to ſpeaking of that which bore 
this name particularly, and, which had its charaQter in the moſt 
complete manner, according to our 1deas. 

Let us begin by ſongs for the table. In the moſt diſtant times, 
ſays Moni. de la Nauze, all the gueſts, according to Dicearchus, 
Plutarch, and Artemon, ſung together, and in the ſame ſtrain 
the praiſes of the Divinity. Wherefore, theſe ſongs were veri- 
table pæans, or ſacred cantics. The gods were not diſturbers of 
their feaſts, and thus diſdained not to admit them to their plea- 
fures. 

In the end the. gueſts ſung ſucceſſively, each in his turn, hold- 
ing a branch of myrtle, which paſſed from the hand of him who 
had ſung, to him who ſung next. Laſtly, when muſic was im- 

proved in Greece, and the lyre was uſed in feaſts, there were, 
ſay the authors already cited, only the ingenious who were qua- 
lifted to ſing at table, at leaſt, when accompanied by the lyre. 
The others, obliged to confine themſelves to the branch of myrtle; 
gave riſe to a Greek proverb, by which they ſaid, that a man ſung 
with the myrtle, when they would tax lum with ignorance, 

Theſe ſongs accompanied with the lyre, and of which Terpan- 
der was the inventor, were called ſcoliæ, a word which fignities 
oblique, to denote, according to Plutarch, the difficulty of the 
feng, or, as Artemon will have it, the irregular ſituation of thoſe 
who ſung ; for, as they were obliged to be ingenious for this me- 
thod of 1inging, each one did not fit in his rank, but only thoſe 
who underſtood muſic, which were diſperſed here and there, and 

placed obliquely with relation to each other. 

The ſubjects of the ſcholiæ were drawn not only from love and 
wine, or pleaſure in general, as at preſent, but from hiſtory allo, 


war, and even morality. Such is the ſong of Ariſtotle * ys 
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fleath of Hermias, his friend and ally, which occafioned the au- 
thor the accuſation of impiety. | 

OO virtue, who, ſpite of the difficulties which thou prefenteſt 
fe to impotent mortals, art the charming object of their ſearches ! 
“ Virtue pure and lovely! Amongſt the Greeks, a death for 
* thee was reckoned enviable; the ſuffering with conſtancy a 
« dread calamity more than praiſe-warthy; Such are the eds 
« of immortality which thou expandeſt over the heart. They 
« fruits are more to be valued than gold, than the love of pa- 
& rents, or the moſt tranquil ſlumbers. For thee the god-like 
% Hercules, and the ſon of Leda, endured ten thouſand toils, 
© and the ſucceſs of their exploits proclaimed thy power. It is 
„through love for thee that Ajax and Achilles deſcended to Plu- 


„ tonian manſions; and *twas in view of thy celeſtial beauty 


© that the Prince of Atarnes deprived himſelf of Sol's bright 
© beam: a prince immortaliſed for ever. The daughters of me- 
“ mory ſhall ever ſing his glory, when tuning their ſoft lyres to 
«© hoſpitable Jove, and the value of a fincere and laſting friend- _ 


« ſhip.” | 


All their moral ſongs were not ſo grave as that: here is one of 
a different taſte, taken from Athenæus. | 
“The chief of all bleſſings is health; the ſecond, beauty; the 


third, riches honeſtly collected; and the fourth, the juvenile 


6 days we paſs with our friends.“ 

In regard to the ſcholiæ, which confiſt' of love and wine, we 
may judge of them by the ſeventy odes of Anacreon, which remain 
to us. Bur even in theſe kind of ſongs, we may ſee that love of 
their country and liberty moſt clearly ſhine, with which the 
Greeks were ever animated. 1 

& Wine and health, ſays one of theſe ſongs, for my Clitagora 
“ and myſelf, with affiſtance from the Theſſalians.“ That is, 
beſides that Clitagora was a Theſſalian, the Athenians had for- 
merly received ſuccour from the Theſlalians, againſt the tyranny 
of Pyſiſtratides. | 


They had alſo ſongs for the different profeſſions. Such were 
the ſongs of the ſhepherds ; one kind of which, called bucoliaſm, 


was abſolutely the ſong of thoſe who drove the herds; and the 


other, which is properly the paſtoral, was an agreeable imitation 
of it. The ſong of the reapers, called the Lytierſe, ſo called 
from the ſon of Midas, who took a pleaſure in that employment. 
The ſong of the millers, called Hymee, or Epiaulia, as this taken 
from Plutarch, „Grind, Mule, grind, for Pittacus, who reigns 
in ſplendid Mitylene, delights in eating,” becauſe Pittacus 
was a great Glutton. The tong of the weavers, which was 
called Eline; the yule ſong of the wool-carders ; that of the 


nurſes, which was called Catabaucaleſis, or Nunnia ; the ſong of 
| lovers, 
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lovers, called Nomion; that of the ladies, called Calyce; and 
Harpalyce, that of young girls. Theſe two ſongs, by changing 
the ſex, became alſo ſongs of love. | 6: og a 
For particular occaſions, wy had the marriage ſong, called. 
Hymenæa, Epithalamium ; the ſong of Datis on merry occafions ; 
for lamentations, the Jaleme ; and Linos for funerals, and other 
mournful occaſions. This Linos was ſung alſo by the ZEgyp- 
tians, and called by them Maneros, from the name of one of 
their princes, at whoſe burial it had been ſung, By a paſſage of 
Euripides, cited by Athenæus, we may ſee that the Linos alſo 
4 expreſs joy. | 
Laſtly, there were alſo hymns or ſongs in honour of the gods 
and heroes. Such were the Jule's of Ceres and Proſerpine; the 
Philzlia of Apollo; the upinges of Diana, &cc. 
This genus paſſed from the Greeks to the Latins, and ſeveral 
odes of Horace are gallant or bacchic ſongs. But this nation, 
more warlike than ſenſual, made, for a long time, but a triffing 
uſe of muſic and ſongs, and never approached on this point to 
the graces of the Greek. | pn 
It feems that muſic always remained rough and diſcordant 
amongf the Romans. What they ſung at marriages, was rather 
a clamour than ſongs; and it cannot be preſumed, that the ſaty- 
rical ſongs of the ſoldiers, at the triumph of their generals, had 
2 very agreeable melody. | 
The moderns have their ſongs alſo of different kinds, according 
to the genius and taſte of each nation. But the French bore off 
the palm from the reſt of Europe, in the art of compoſing them; 
if not for the turn and melody of the airs, at leaft for their wit, 
the grace and ingenuity of the words, tho? in general the wit and 
fatyr, ſhew much better than the ſenfiment in ſuch a compoſition, 
They pay more attention to this amuſement, and have ever ex- 
celled in at. This happy people are always gay, turning every 
thing into merriment : their ladies are very gallant ; the gentle- 
men very diffipated; and the country produces excellent wine, 
How can they then refrain from continually finging ? We have 
ſtill ſome ancient ſongs of Thibault, Comte de Champagne, the 
moſt gallant man of his time, ſet to muſic by Guillaume de Ma- 
chault ; Marot has made ſeveral which remain; and thro? favour 
of the airs of Orlando and Claudin, we have alſo ſeveral of the 
Pleyade of Charles IX. T ſhall make no mention of more modern 
tongs, by which the muſicians, Lambert, du Bouſlet, la Garde, 
and others, have gained a name; and amongſt whom we find as 
many poets as there are Gens de Plaifir, in a nation which is given 
moſt to it, though not all ſo celebrated as le Comte de Coulanges, 
& L' Abbe de Lattaignant. Neither have Provence and Lan- 
guedoc 
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Fuedoc degenerated from their firſt talents. We ſee in theſe pro- 


vinces an air of gaiety reign throughout, which inceſſantly invites 
the people to ſinging and dancing. One of Provence, they ſay, 
menaces his enemy with a ſong, as an Italian would attack his with 
4 rapier. Other Countries have alſo their provinces for ſinging, 
In Great-Britain, it is Scotland; in Italy, it is Venice. 
Our ſongs are of ſeveral forts, but in general on Love or Wine, 
or ſometimes on Satyr. The love ſongs are, the tender airs which 
ure alſo called ſerious; the romances, whoſe character is to move 
the ſoul inſenſibly by the tender and lively recital of ſome amorous 
and tragic hiſtory ; the paſtoral and ruſtic ſongs, many of which 
are made for dancing, as the Muſettes, the Gavots, &c. 
© The drinking ſongs are generally airs of baſs, or ſemi-breves for 
the table. It is with great reaſon that few are made for the treble, 
for there is not a viler and more diſguſting idea of debauchery than 
a drunken woman. © LEO 
In regard to ſatyric ſongs, they are comprized under the name of 
Vaudevilles, and dart their rays indifferently on vice and virtue, 
by rendering them „ ridiculous ; which ought to proſcribe the 
vaudeville frem the lips of perſons of morality. 
We have alſo a kind of ſong which is called parody. Theſe 
are words adjuſted as we can, on airs of the violin, or other inftru- 
ments, and which are rhymed either well or ill, without paying 
attention to the meaſure of the verſes, or to the character of the 
air, or to the ſenſe of the words, or even often to common deli- 
cacy. (Vide Parody.) | | | 
 SONOROUS. Which renders a ſound, © A ſonorous metal” 
From thence, ** A ſonorous body”. (Vide corpo ſonoro.) 
Sonorous is ſaid particularly, and with excellence of all that ren- 
ders mellow, ſtrong, clear, juſt ſounds, and well tuned. A ſono- 
rous bell” &. © | How os, 
* SOTTO VOCE. This Italian word: ſpecifies, in the places in 
which it is written, that we muſt only fing a demi-voix, or play 
only a demi jeu. Mezzo forte, and mezza voce, ſignify the ſame thing, 
SOUND. When the agitation communicated to the air by the 
colliſion of a body ſtruck by another, reaches as far as the auditive 
organ, it produces a ſenſation called noiſe. But there is a reſound- 
ing noiſe called ſound, Searches on the abſolute ſound belong 
to the phyſician. The muſician examines only the relative ſound. 
He only examines by ſenſible modification, and it is according to 
this laſt idea, that we enquire into it in this article. 
There are three principal objects to be conſidered in the ſound ; 
the tone, the force, and the modification. Under each of theſe re- 
lations the ſound is conceived as modifiables Firſt from flat to 
PD Oeon | . ſharp, 
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ſharp ; ſecondly from ſtrong to weak; thirdly from ſharp to fwest, 
or from the dull to the lively, and ſo reciprocally. 

J firſt ſuppoſe, that whatever may be the nature of the ſound, 
that its vehicle is the air itſelf ; in the firſt place; becauſe the air is 
the only intermediary body of the exiſtence, which we are per- 
fectly aſſured of, between the ſonorous body, and the auditive or- 
gan: ſince we muſt not multiply the beings without a neceſſity; 
as the air is ſufficient to explain the formation of the ſound ; and, 
moreover, becauſe experience teaches us, that a ſonorous body rend- 
ers no ſound in a place quite deprived of air. 

If we would imagine another fluid, we may eaſily apply to it all 
that I have ſaid on the air in this article. - 

The reſonance of the ſound, or to ſpeak more clearly, its perma- 
nence and prolongation, can ariſe only from the duration of the 
agitation of the air. As long as this agitation continues, the ſha- 
ken air inceſſantly ſtrikes the auditive organ, and by this means 
prolongs the ſenſation of the ſound. 5 8 
But there is not a more ſimple method of conceiving this dura» 
tion, than by ſuppofing in the air vibrations which ſucceed each 
other, and thus renew the impreſſion every inſtant, Moreover, 
this agitation of the air, of whatever kind it may be, cannot be 
produced but by a fimilar agitation in the parts of the ſonorous 
body. Moreover, it is a certain fact, that the parts of the ſonorous 
body undergo ſuch vibrations. If we touch the body of a violin- 
cello at the time we draw the ſound, we feel it ſhake under our 
hand, and we ſee very ſenſibly, the vibrations of the chord continue 
till the ſound is extinguiſhed, x Ee fs 

It is the ſame thing with a bell, which we make ſound by ſtriking 
it with the clapper ; we feel it, we ſee it even ſhake, and we per- 
ceive the grains of ſand leap up, which are thrown on the ſurface. 

If the chord looſens, or the bell burſts, there is more ſhaking and 
more ſound. If then, neither this bell nor this chord can commu- 
nicate to the air any movements, but what themſcives have, we 
cannot doubt, but that the ſound produced by the vibrations of the 
ſonorous body, extends itſelf by fimilar vibrations which this body 
communicates to the air, EE | ? ; 

All this being ſuppoſed, let us firſt examine what conſtitutes the 
relation of ſounds from flat to ſharp. | EE 

I. Theon, of Smyrna, ſays that Laſus of Hermione, as well as 
the Pythagorean Hyppaſes of Metapont, to calculate the relation 
of conſonances, made uſe of two ſimilar veſſels, which reſounded in 
uniſon. That leaving one of theſe empty, and filling a quarter 
of the other, the percuſſion of each produced the conſonance of a 


fourth ; that, then filling the ſecond a third, then again the * 
ö the 
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the percuſſion of the ſecond had produced the conſonance of the 
fifth, then of the octave. 

Pythagoras, according to Nichomachus and Cenſorinus, managed 
in another manner, the calculation of the ſame connections. e 
ſuſpended, they ſay, different weights to the ſame ſonorous chords, 
and determined the references of the different ſounds, on thoſe 
which he found between the hanging weights; but the calculati- 
ons of Pythagoras are too juſt to have been made in this manner: 
ſince every one knows at preſent on the experience of Vincent Ga- 
lilzus, that the ſounds are together, not as hanging weights, but 
in the ſub-double computation of theſe ſame weights. 

Laſtly, was invented the monochord, called by the ancients Ca- 
non Harmonicus, becauſe it gave the rule of harmonic diviſions, 
We muſt explain its principles, 5 | 

Two hon of the ſame compoſition equal, and equally extend- 
ed, form a perfeQ yniſon in every ſenſe, If the lengths are une» 
qual, the ſhorteſt will give a ſharper ſound, and make more vibra- 
tions in a given time; from whence we may conclude that the dif- 
ference of ſounds from ſharp to flat, proceeds only by that of vi- 
brations formed in the ſame ſpace of time, by the chords or ſono- 
rous bodies which make them heard : wherefore we expreſs the 

1 af ſounds by the numbers of vibrations which give 
chem. | 

We alſo know, by as certain experience, that the vibrations of 
the chord, equal in every other reſpe&, are always reciprocal in 
the lengths, So the double chord of another, 'will make, at the 
ſame time only the half of the number of vibrations of the latter, 
and the relation of the ſounds, which they will cavſe to be heard is 
called octave. If the chords are as 3 to 2, the vibrations will be 

as 2 to 3, and the connection of the ſounds will be called fifth, &c. 
(Vide ee 

We ſee by this means, that with moveable bridges it is eaſy to 
form on a fingle chord, the diviſions which produce ſounds in all 

oſſible connections, whether together, or with the entire chord, 

his is the monochord which I have juſt mentioned. (Vide 
Monochord.) ” 

We may render ſharp or flat ſounds by other means; two 
chords of equal length 4 not always form the uniſon, for if the 
one is greater or leſs extended than the other, it will form leſs vi- 
brations in equal times, and conſequently, will give a ſharper 
ſound. (Vide chord.) 

It is ealy to explain on theſe principles the conſtruction of chord 
inſtruments, ſuch as the Harpſichord, and the playing of Violins 
or Baſſes, which by the different impreſſion of the fingers or move- 
able bridges on the chords, produces the diverſity of tounds —_— 
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from thoſe inſtruments. We muſt reaſon in the fame manner for 
the wind inſtruments. The holes, as in the flute and haut-boy, 
ſerve to ſhorten them, to render the ſound more ſharp, In givin 
more wind, they are made to octave, and the ſound becomes Riit 
ſharper. The column of air forms the ſonorous body, and the 
different tones of the trumpet and french-horn, have the ſame prin- 
r as the harmonious ſounds of the violincello and violin, &c. 
(Vide harmonic ſound ) | 

If we make one of the grand chords of a violin or violincella 
reſound with ſome force, in paffing the fiddle-ſtick. rather nearer ta 
the bridge than ordinary, we ſhall hear diſtinctly, however little 
our ear may be exerciſed or attentive, beſides the ſound of the en- 
tire chord, at leaſt that of its octave, that of the octave of its 5th, 
and that of the double octave of its third; we ſhall even ſee ſhake 
and reſound all the chords, aſcending to the uniſon of thoſe, 
Theſe acceſſary ſounds always accompany any {ound whatſoever 
but when this principal ſound 1s ſharp, the other arc leſs ſenſible. 

We call theſe the harmonies of the principal ſound; it is by 
them, according to Mogf, Rameau, that every ſound is apprecia- 
ble, and *tis in them that himſelf and Monſ. Tartini, have ſought 
the principle of all harmony, but by routs directly oppotitc, 

Vide harmonic ſyſtem, ) | = 

One difticulty which remains to. be explained in the theory of 
the found, is to know how two or more ſounds may be heard at 
the ſame time. When we hear, for inſtance, the two ſounds of the 
fifth, one of which forins two yibrations, whilſt the other makes 
three, we cannot well conceive how the ſame maſs of air may fur- 
niſh at the ſame time theſe different numbers of vibrations diſtin& 
fram each other; and ſtill leſs, when it makes more than two ſounds 
together, and that they are all diſſonant with each other, 

e and others manage the buſineſs by compariſons, It is 
the ſame- thing, ſay they, as with two ftones thrown in the water 
at the ſame time, and whoſe different circles, lie croſs ways without 
confounding cach other. Monſ. de Mairan, gives a more philoſo- 
phical explanation. The air, according to him, is divided inta - 
particles of different ſizes, each of which is capable of a peculiar 
tone, and ſuſceptible of no other; ſo, that in every ſound which is 
formed, the particles of vir analogous to it only, are ſhaken, thoſe 
and their harmonies, whilſt all the reſt remain tranquil, till moved 
in their turn by ſounds correſpondent to them. So that we hear 
at the ſame time two ſounds, as we ſee two colours; becauſe, being 
produced by different parts, they affect the organ in different 
oints. 8 | 


This ſyſtem is ingenious, but the imagination is with difficulty 
united to the infinity of the particles in the air, differing in ſize, and 
: N mobility, 
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mobility, which ought to be expanded in each point of the ſpace, . 
to be always ready on neceſſity, to render an infinity of all the poſ- 
ſible ſounds in every place. When they are once arrived at the 
drum of the ear, we have ſtill leſs conception, how, in ftriking ſe- 
veral together, they can produce a ſhake capable of conveying the 
ſenſation of each in particular to the brain. It appears, that this 
difficulty has been rather removed than reſolved. They alledge in 
vain the example of light, whoſe rays meet in a point without con- 
founding the objects; for, befides that one difficulty is not reſolved 
by another, the ſimile is not exact, ſince the object is ſeen with- 
out exciting in the air a movement ſimilar to that which a ſono- 
rous body muſt occaſion to be heard. Mengoli ſeems defirous of 
preventing this objection, by ſaying that the maſſes of the air, 
charged, as it were, with different ſounds, ſtrike the drum only ſue- 
ceſſively, alternatively, and each in its turn, without paying too 
great attention, how he ſhould employ thoſe, which are obliged to 
wait till the firſt have diſcharged their office; or without ee 
how the car, ſtruck with ſo many ſucceſſive impreſſions, can diſs 
tinguiſh thoſe which belong to each ſound, In regard to the 
harmonies which accompany any ſound ſoever, they offer rather a 
new caſe of the precedent difficulty, than a ſeparate embarraſſment; 
for as ſaon as it is explained how many ſounds may be heard at a 
time, we may cafily explain the phœnomena of harmonics, For 
inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that a ſound puts in motion the particles 
of air ſuſceptible of that ſame ſound, and the particles ſuſceptible of 
ſharper ſounds, ad infinitum, from theſe different particles, there will 
then be ſounds, whoſe vibration beginning and finiſhing exactly with 
the ſonorous body, will be continually aided and renewed by thoſe 
of the other; theſe particles will be thoſe which give the uniſon. 
Next comes the oftave, whoſe two vibrations concording with one 
of the principal ſounds, are aſſiſted and enforced by it from two to 
two : conſequently, the octave will be ſenſible, but leſs than the 
uniſon. Then comes the twelfth, or octave of the fifth, which forms 
three preciſe vibrations, whilſt the fundamental ſound makes one g 
wherefore, receiving a freſh ſtroke only at each third vibration, the 
twelfth will be leſs ſenſible than the octave, which receives this 
freſh ſtroke at the ſecond. By following the ſame gradation, we 
find the concourſe of vibrations more ſlow, the ſtrokes leſs renewed, 
and conſequently the harmonies always leſs ſenſible, until the re- 
ferences are compoſed to that point; that the idea of the concur- 
rence not ſufficiently frequent, be effaced, and the vibrations ha- 
ving the time to be extinguiſhed before they are renewed, the har- 
monic 18 no longer heard at all, | 
Laſtly, when the reference ceaſes to be rational, the vibrations 


no longer concurs Thoſe of the ſharper ſound, always contraryy . 
| ar 
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are very ſoon ſtifled by thoſe of the chord, and this ſharp ſound is 

abſolutely diſſonant and null. | 
Such is the reaſon why the firſt harmonies are heard, and all the 

reſt are not ſo. But I have written already too much on the firſt 

quality of the ſound. Let us now paſs on to the reſt. 

IT. The force of the ſound depends on that of the vibrations of 
the ſonorous body, the more theſe vibrations are ſtrong, the more 
vigorous the ſound is, and 1s heard at the greater diſtance, When 
the chord is ſufficiently extended, and the voice or inſtrument not 
too much forced, the vibrations always remain iſochronous, and 
conſequently the tone continues the ſame, whether we ſtrengthen 
or weaken the ſound; but in ſtriking too forcibly with the bow, in 
ſlackening the chord too much, in ſinging too high, we may make 
the vibrations loſe the neceſſary iſochroniſm for the identity of the 
tone; and this is one of the reaſons, why, in the French muſic, 
wherein the grand merit is to ſcream, we are more ſubje& to ſing 
falſe than in the Italian, where the voice is moderated with more 
ſweetneſs. | | . 

The quickneſs of the ſound, which would ſeem to depend on its 
force, does not ſo. This quickneſs is always equal, and conſtant, 
unleſs accelerated or retarded by the wiad ; that is to ſay, that the 
ſound, ſtrong or weak, will be always uniformly extended; and in 
two ſeconds will always go twice the diſtance it would do in one, 


According to Halley and Flampſtead, the ſound in England goes 


1070 French feet in a ſecond, and at Peru, 174 fathoms, accordin 
to Monſ. de la Condamine. P. Merſenne, and Gaſſendi have a 
ſured us that a favourable or contrary wind neither accelerates or 
retards the ſound ; but fince the experience that Derham and the 
Academy of Sciences have made on this ſubject, this paſſes as an 


error. | | 
Without ſlackening the motion the ſound is weakened in extend- 


ing itſelf, and this weakening, if the propagation is free, if it is 


not prevented by any obſtacle, or ſlackened by the wind, ordinarily 
follows the reaſon of the ſquare of diſtances. 
III. In regard to the difference, which is found alſo between the 
ſgands by the quality of the inodification, it is evident, that it holds 
neither to the degree of elevation, nor even to that of the force, It 


will be in vain for a hautboy to place itſelf in uniſon with a flute, 


it will be in vain to ſweeten the ſound to the ſame degree. The 


ſound of the flute will always have, a je ne ſais quoi of mellow and 


* 


ſweet, that of the hautboy ſomething rude and ſharp, which will 
prevent the ear from banding them ; without mentioning the 
diyerſity of the modification of the' voice. (Vide Voice.) 

There is not an inftrument which has not its peculiar tone, which 


has no connection with that of another, and the organ alone has 
twenty 
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dwenty methods of playing all of a different modification. No 
one, however, that I know of has examined the ſound in this par- 
ticular; which as well as the reſt will perhaps be found to haye 
ſome difficulties ; for the quality of the modification cannot depend, 
either from the number of vibrations, which forms the degree from 
fat to ſharp, or from the greatneſs or force of theſe ſame vibrations, 
which forms the degree from ſtrong to weak, We muſt then find 
in the ſonorous body a third different cauſe from theſe two, to ex- 
plain this third quality of the ſound, and its differences ; which 
perhaps, is not too eaſy. a by 

The three principal qualities which I have mentioned enter all, 
though in different proportions, into the object of muſic, which is 
ſound in general. | | 
In effect, the compoſer does not only conſider if the ſound which 
he uſes ought to be high or low, flat, or ſharp, but if they ought 
to be ſtrong or weak, diſguſting or ſweet, dull or pleaſing: and he 
diſtributes them to different inſtruments and different voices, in 
recitatives or choruſſes, at the extremities or in the medium of the 
inſtruments or voices, with the dolce and forte, according as theſe 
are ſuitable, | DE 

But it is true, that it is only in the compariſon of ſounds from flat 
to ſharp, that the whole harmonic ſcience conſiſts; ſo that, as 
the number of ſounds is infinite, we may ſay in the ſame ſenſe, 
that this ſcience is infinite in its objects. We conceive no preciſe 
ſounds to the extent of ſounds from flat to ſharp, and however 
Tmall the interval may be, which is between two ſounds, we ſhall 
always conceive it diviſible by a third ſound ; but nature and art 
Have limited this infinity in the practice of muſic. We very ſoon 
find in inſtruments, the bounds of praQicable. ſounds, as well in 
flat as in ſharp. Lengthen or ſhorten a ſonorous chord to a 
certain point, it will have no more a ſound. We can neither 
augment or diminiſh, at will, the capacity of a flute, or the pipe 
of an organ, neither its length. There are bounds paſſed which 
neither can any longer reſound, The breathing has alſo its mea- | 
ſure and its laws, When too weak, it renders no ſound, when 
too ſtrong, it produces only a piercing cry, which it is impoſhble 
to appreciate. Laſtly, it 1s agreed, by a thouſand experiences, 
that all ſenſible ſounds are confined within a certain latitude, 
Paſſed which, either too flat or too ſharp, they are no longer per- 
ceived, or become inappreciable to the ear. Monſ. Euler has, 
in ſome reſpects, fixed its limits; and according to his obſerva- 
tions, ſhewn by Monſ. Diderot, in his principles of the acouſtic, 
all ſenſible ſounds are comprized between the numbers 30 and 
7552 that is to ſay, that, according to this great geometrician, the 
flatteſt ſound perceptible to the ear forms 30 vibrations a mon 
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and the ſharpeſt 1552 vibrations at the ſame time; an interval; 
which nearly eomprehends eight oftaves. | | 
On the other hand, we fee by the harmonic generation of ſounds 
chat amidſt their infinity, there are very few which can be admitt 
into the harmonious ſyſtem. For all thoſe which do not form 
conſonances with the fundamental ſounds, or which do not ariſe 
mediately or immediately, from the. differences of tliefe conſa- 
nances, ought to be proſcribed from the ſyſtem. This is the rea- 
On, that however perfect ours may be ſuppoſed at prefent, it is 
however bounded to twelve ſounds only in the extent of an oc- 
tave; from which twelve, all the other octaves contain no more 
than repliques, If we chuſe to reckon all theſe repliques for ſo 
many different ſounds, in multiplying them by the number of oc- 
taves, to which the extent of appreciable ſounds is confined, we 
mall find ninety-ſix in all, as the greateſt number of practicable 
ſounds in our muſic on the ſame fundamental ſound. | | 
We-could not reckon, with the fame preciſton, the number of 
founds practicable in ancient mufic. The Greeks formed, as it 
were, as many ſyſtems of muſic as they had different methods of 
tuning their tetrachords. It appears, by reading their treatiſes of 
muſic, that the number of theſe methods was great, and perhaps 
undetermined. Moreover, each particular concord changed the 
ſounds of half the ſyſtem, that is, of two moveable chords in each 
tetrachord. So that we plainly ſee, that they had ſounds in a fin- 
le method of concord; but we cannot juſtly calculate how much 
this number was multiplied in all the changes of genus and mode 
which introduced new ſounds. | 85 3 
In regard to their tetrachords, they diſtinguiſhed the ſounds 
into two general claſſes, viz. the ſtable and fixed ſounds, whoſe 
concord: never changed; and the moveable ſounds, whoſe concord 
changed with the nature of the genus. The firſt were eight in f 
all, viz. the two extremes of each tetrachord, and the chord : 
proſlambanomenos; the- ſecond were alſo at leaſt eight in number, 
ſometimes nine or ten, becauſe two adjoining ſounds were ſomes 
times confounded in one, and ſometimes ſeparated. 2 
In the pycni genera, they divided the {table ſounds into two 
kinds; one of which contained three ſounds, called apycni, be- 
cauſe they formed neither ſemi-tones, or ſmaller intervals in flat; 
theſe three ſounds apycni, were the proſlambanomenos, the nete 
ſy nnemenon, and the nete hyperboleon. The other kind took 
the name of ſounds barypycni, becauſe: they formed the flat of 
the ſmaller intervals: The ſounds barypycni were five in number; 
viz. the hypate hypaton, the hy pate meſon, the meſis, the para- 
meſis, and the nete diezeugmenon. ED * 
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the moveable tones were ſubdivided in the ſame manner into meſo- 
phycni ſounds, which were alfo five in number, viz. The ſecond 
in aſcending of each tetrachord; and in five other ſounds called ox- 
iphycni, which were the third in aſcending of each tetrachord. 
{Vide Tetrachord.) 5 

In regard to the twelve ſounds of the modern ſyſtem, their con- 
cord never change, and they continue immoveable. Broſſard pre- 
tends, that they are all moveable, founding it on their being to be 
changed by dieſis or B flat; but it is one thing to change the chord, 
and another to change the concord of the chord. | 

_ FIXED SOUND. To have what we call a fixed ſound, we 
muſt be aſſured, that this ſound would always be the ſame, in all 
times and in all places. Moreover, we muſt not think it ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, to have a pipe, for inſtance, of a determined 
length ; for firſt, the pipe always continuing the ſame, the weight 
of the air will nevertheleſs change ; the ſound will alter and become 
flatter or ſharper according as the air is lighter or heavier, For 
the ſame reaſon, the ſound of the ſame pipe will again change with 
the column of the atmoſphere, according as this ſame pipe is raiſed 
or lowered, in mountains or 1n vallies. | 

In the ſecond place, this pipe, whatever may be its compoſition, 
will be ſubject to the variations that heat and cold cauſes in the 
dimenſions of every body. The pipe ſhortening or lengthening 
itſelf, will become proportionally ſharper or flatter 3 and from theſe 
two combined cauſes, comes the difficulty of having a fixed ſound, 
and the almoſt impoſſibility of being aſſured of the ſame ſound, in 
two places at the ſame time, or twice in the ſame place. 

If we could reckon exactly the vibrations which a ſound makes 
in a given time, we might, by the ſame number of vibrations, be 
aſſured of the identity of the ſound ; but this calculation being 
2mpoſſible, we can only certify the identity of the ſound by that 
of the inſtruments which give it, viz, The pipe, in regard to its 
dimenſion ; and the air, as to its weight, Mon. Sauveur propo- 
fed, for this purpoſe, a method, which by experience did not ſuc- 
ceed. Monſ. Diderot has fince propoſed ſome more practicable, 
and which conſiſts in graduating a pipe of a ſufficient length, that 
its diviſions may be juſt and ſenfible,' in compoſing it by two move- 
able parts, by which it may be lengthened or ſhortened, according 
to the dimenſions proportional to the alterations of the air, exprei- 
ſed by the thermometer, in regard to their temperature, and by 


the barometer as to their weight. 
Vide the principles of acouſtic by that author to form a judg- 


ment of it. 
FUNDAMENTAL SOUND. A fundamental ſound is that 


which ſerves as a foundation to the concord, (Vide Concord,) or 


to the tone. (Vice Tone.) | 
| P p p Fundamental 
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Fundamental baſs, is that which ſerves as a foundation to hats 
mony. (Vide Fundamental Baſs.) | 
A fundamental concord is that whoſe baſs is fundamental, and 
whoſe ſounds are arranged according to the order of their genera- 
tion; but as this order removes the parts extremely, we connect 
them by combinations or variations, and provided that the baſs 
continues the ſame, the concord does not on that account fail to 
bear the name of fundamental. 

Such is, for inſtance, this concord vt mi ſol, confined in an in- 
terval of 5th, whereas in the order of its generation ut ſol mi, it 
comprehends a 1oth, and even a 17th, ſince the fundamental ut is 
not the sth of ſol, but the octave of that 5th. ; 

HARMONIC SOUNDS, A fingular kind of ſounds, which 
are drawn from certain inſtruments, ſuch as the violin and the vi- 
olincello, by a particular motion of the fiddle- ſtick, which is drawn 
nearer to the hridge, and the finger lightly placed on certain diviſi- 
ons of the chord. Their ſounds are very different for their mo- 
difications and for the tone, from what they would be, if the finger 
was conſtantly fixed. In regard to the tone; for inſtance, they will 
give the 5th, when they would have given the 3d, the 3d, when 
they would give the 6th, &c. As to the modifications, they are 
much {weeter than thoſe which are drawn full from the ſame divi- 
fion, by carrying the chord towards the ſleeve, and on account of 
this ſweetneſs, they are called fluted ſounds, One muſt, to have a 
a clear judgment of them, have heard Monſ. Mondonville draw 
on his violin, or Monſ. Bertaud on his violincello, the conſe- 
quences of theſe beautiful ſounds. By fliding the finger ſlightly 
from ſharp to flat, from the middle of a chord which we touch at 
the ſame time with the bow in the aforeſaid manner, we hear diſ- 
tinctly a ſucceſſion of harmonic ſounds from flat to ſharp ; which 
very much aſtoniſhes thoſe unſkilled in the theory of them, 

The principle on which this theory is founded, is, that a chord 
being divided into two commenſurable parts together, and conſe- 
quently with the entire chord, if the obſtacle which is placed at 
Lhe point of diviſion hinders only imperfectly the communication 
of vibrations from one part to another, every time that the chord 
is ſounded in this ſtate, it will not render the ſound of the entire 
chord, nor that of its greater part, but that of the ſmaller part, if 
it meaſures exactly the other; or, if it does not meaſure it, the 
found of the greateſt aliquot common to theſe two parts. 8 

Let a chord 6 be divided into two parts 4 and 2, the harmo 
nic ſound will reſound by the length of the ſmall part 2, which is 
aliquot of the greater part 4; but if the chord 5 is divided by 2 
and 3, then as the ſmall part does not meaſure the greater, the 
harmionic ſound will only reſound, according to the half 1 of this 
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ſame ſmaller part, which half is the greateſt common meaſure of 
the two parts 3 and 2, and of the whole chord 5. 

By means of this law drawn from obſervation, and conformable 
to the tryals made by Monf. Sauveur, at the Academy of Sciences, 
all the marvellous diſappears. With a very ſimple calculation, 
we aſſign to each degree the harmonic ſound which anſwers to it. 
In regard to the finger ſliding the length of the chord, it gives only 
a continuance of harmonic founds, which ſucceed each other ra- 
pidly 1n the order they ought to have according to that of the di- 
viſions on which we paſs the finger ſucceſſively, and the points 
which form no exact diviſions, or which form thoſe that are too 
coinpoled, give no ſenſible or appreciable ſound. 


4 Table of Harmonic Sounds ſenſible and appreciable on the Violincello. 
The chord à vidi 1 { The uniſon. 


The minor third The 19th or double octave of the fifth, 
The major third | The 17th or double octave of the ſame 
| major third. 

The fourtn egives4 The double octave. 

The fifth | The 12th or octave of the ſame fifth, 

The minor ſixth | The triple octave. a , 
: | The 17th major or double octave o 

The major ſixth oe i 

The octave : (The octave. 


We here find a table of harmonic ſounds, which may facilitate 
the ſearch of them, to thoſe who deſire to practice them. The firſt 
column denotes the ſounds which the diviſions of the inſtruments 
would render when touch'd in full; and the ſecond, the fluted 
ſounds correſponding when the chord is harmonically touch'd. 

After the firſt octave, that is, after the middle of the chord, ad- 
vancing towards the bridge, we again find the ſame harmonic 
ſounds in the ſame order, on the ſame divifions of the ſharpeſt 
octave, that is, the nineteenth on the minor tenth, the ſeventeenth 


on the major tenth, &c. 


I have made, in this table, no mention of the harmonic ſounds 
relative to the ſecond and ſeventh ; firſt, becauſe the diviſions 
which form them, having only very ſmall aliquots together, would 
render their ſounds too | Ann to be agreeable, and too difficult to 
be drawn by the ſtroke of the fiddle itick ; and moreover, becauſe 
one muſt enter into the ſub-diviſions too much extended, which 
cannot be admitted but in practice; for the harmonic ſound of 
the major tone would be the twenty- third, or the triple octave of 
tue ſecond ; and the harmonic of the minor tone would be the 
twenty - fourth, or triple octave of the minor third: But what ear 
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is fine enough, and what hand fufficiently juſt, to diftinguiſh aud 


touch, at will, a minor or a major tone? 

The whole play of the marine-trumpet is in harmonic ſounds, 
| wah. 1s the reaſon that we cannot draw every kind of ſound from 
it with eaſe, 

TO SOUND. We oy, in compoſition, that a note ſounds on 
the baſs, when it enters into the concord and forms a harmony, 
allowing the difference of the notes, which are thoſe of taſte, and 
ſerve only to figure, but have no ſound. We alſo ſay, to ſound a 
note, or a concord, to expreſs the ſtriking or cauſing a lound to be 
heard, the harmony of that note or that concord. 

SOURDINE, A ſmall inſtrument of copper or ſilver, which is 
applied to the bridge of a violin or violincello, to render the ſounds 
weaker, by intercepting and preventing the vibrations ot the en- 
tire body of the inſtrument. The ſourdine, by weakening the 
ſounds, changes their modification, and gives them an exceeding 
moving and "mournful character. The French muſicians, who 
think that a ſweet play produces the ſame effect as the ſourdine, and 
who do not admire the trouble of placing and diſplacing, make no 
uſe of it; but they make uſe of it with great effect in all the or- 
cheſtras of Italy; and it is becauſe the word ſordini is found very 
often in their ſymphonies, that I have made an article of it. 
There are ſordini alſo for the French-horn, for the harpſichord, 
&c. 

SpACE. A fair interval, or diſtance, which is found in the 
ftave between a line, and that which follows it immediately above 
or below. There are four ſpaces in the five lines, and two beſides, 
the one above, the other below the entire ſtave : We find, when 
neceflary, theſe two indefinite ſpaces, by additional lines added 
above or below, the which augment the extent of the ſtave, or fur- 
niſh new ſpaces, Each of theſe ſpaces divides the interval of two 
lines which terminate it, into two diatonic degrees, viz. one from 


the inferior line to the ſpace, and the other from . pace to the 
fuperior line. (Vide Stay e.) 


SPICCATO. An Italian word, which, written on muſic, de- 
notes ſtrong and well detached ſounds. 


SPONDAULA. Was, amongſt the ancients, a player on the 
flute, or ſome other fimilar inftrument, who, while the facrifice 
was offered, played in the ear of the prieft ſome ſuitable air, to 
prevent his liſtening to any thing which might interrupt him. 


This word is formed from the Greek orgs, a libation, and 
d b, a F lute, 


SPONDIASM. Was, in the moſt ancient G muſic, an al- 
teration in the harmonic genus, when a chord was accidentally 
| | | _ elevated 
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elevated three dieſis's above its ordinary concord, ſo that the 
ſpondiaſm was preciſely the contrary to the Eclyſis. 

. STABLE. The ſtable chords or ſounds were, beſides the chord 
proſlambanomenos, the two extremes of each tetrachord, which 
extremes ſounding the diatepaſon or fourth together, the concord 
never changed, as did that of the chords in the middle, which 
were extended or flackened, according to the genera, and on that 
account were called moveable chords or ſounds. 1 

.STAVE. The ſtave or line of muſic is compoſed of five parallel 
lines, on or between which the different poſitions of the notes 
mark their intervals or degrees. The ſtave of church <mufic has 
only four lines: It formerly had eight, according to Kircher, each 
marked with a letter of the gamut; ſo that there was only one 
conjoint degree from one line to another: When the degrees were 
doubled, by placing notes in this manner in the intervals, the ſtave 
of eight lines being reduced to four, was found of the ſame ex- 
tent as before. 

To this number of five lines in muſic, and four in that of the 
church, are added, additional or accidental lines, when neceſſary, 
and the notes paſs the extent of the ſtave above or below. This 
extent, in a ſtave of muſic, is in the whole of eleven notes form- 
ing ten diatonic degrees, in church-muſic of nine notes forming 
eight degrees. (Vide Cleff, Notes, Lines.) | 

STOP. Is the termination of the phraſe, on which termina- 
tion the air repoſes, more or leſs perfectly. The ſtop cannot be 
eſtabliſhed but by a full cadence; if the cadence is avoided, 
there can be no true ſtop : for it is impoſſible for the ear to repoſe 
on a diſſonance, We ſee by this means, that there are preciſely 
as many kinds of ſtops, as ſorts of full cadences (Vide Cadence,) 
and theſe different ſtops produce in muſic, the effect of the punc- 
tuation in diſcourſe, ' 


Some confound, very improperly, the ſtops with the filences, 
tho' theſe two things are very different. | 
STRUCK. This is the time when the hand or foot is lowered, 
and when we beat to mark the meaſure. (Vide Theſis.) We 
ſtrike with the foot in general only the firſt time of each meaſure, 
but thoſe who cut in two, the meature of four, ſtrike alſo the third. 
In ſtriking the meaſure with the hand, the French never beat but 
in the firſt time, and mark the reſt by different movements of the 
hand ; but the Italians ſtrike the two firſt of the meaſure of three, 
and raiſe the third. They ſtrike in the ſame manner the two firſt 
in the meaſure of four, and raiſe the two others. Theſe move- 
ments are more ſimple, and appear more convenient. 5 
STYLE. The diſtinctive character of compoſition or execution. 
This character varies greatly, according to the countries, the _ 
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of the people, the genius of authors, &e, according to matter, 
place, ſubjeA, expreſſion, &c. | 

We ſay, in France, the ſtyle of Lully, of Rameau, of Mendon= 
ville, &. In Germany, the ſtyle of Haſſe, of Gluck, of Graun. 
In Italy, the ſtyle of Leo, of Pergoleſis, of Jomelli, of Buranello. 
The ſtyle of church-muſic is not the ſame as that for the theatre 
or a private room. The ſtyle of German compoſitions is lively, 
divided, but harmonious, That of the French compoſition is flat, 
rough, ill cadenced, monotonous. That of the Italian compoſi- 
tions, flouriſhing, pleafing, energetic. 

The dramatic or imitative ſtyle is proper for exciting or paint- 
ing the paſſions. The ſtyle of the church is ſerious, majeſtic, 
grave. The ſtyle of the Motet, where the artiſt affects to ſhew 
himſelf as ſuch, is more claſſic and ingenious, than energetic and 
affecting. The hyporchematic ſtyle is peculiar to joy, pleaſure, 
dancing, filled with lively movements, gay and well expreſſed. 
The ſymphonic or inſtrumental ſtyle. As every inſtrument has 
its touch, its fingering, its character peculiar to it, it alſo has its 
ſtyle. The meliſmatic or natural ſtyle, which is firſt preſented to 
perſons who have not yet ſtudied. The ſtyle of fantaſy, little 
united, filled with ideas, free from every conſtraint. The choraie 
or dancing ſtyle, which is divided into as many different branches 
as there are characters in dancing. | 

The ancients had alſo their different ſtyles. (Vide Mode and 
Melcepea.) 

SUB-DOMINANT, A name given, by Monſ. Rameau, to 
the fourth note of the tone, which is, conſequently, in the ſame 
interval of the tonic in deſcending, as is the dominant in aſcending. 
This denomination happens from the affinity which this author 
finds by variation, between the minor mode of the ſub-dominant, 
and the major mode of the tonic. (Vide Harmony.) 

SUB-MEDIANT. Is alſo, in Monſ. Rameau's Vocabulary, 
the name of the ſixth note of the tone. But this ſub-mediant, 
as it ought to be in the ſame interval of the tonic below, as 1s 
the mediant above, ſhould form a major third under this tonic, 
and conſequently minor third on the ſub-dominant, and it 1s on 
this analogy that the fame Monſ. Rameau eftabliſhes the principal 
of the minor mode; but it would follow from thence, that the 
major mode of a tonic, and the minor mode of its ſub-dominant, 
muſt have a great affinity; which is no ſuch thing: ſince, on the 
contrary, it is very ſeldom that we paſs from one of theſe two 
modes to another, and that the almoſt entire ſcale is altered b 
ſuch a modulation. 5 

I may be deceived in the acceptation of theſe two precedent 
words, not having Monſ. Rameau's writings before me whilſt I 
write this article, He, perhaps, underſtands ſimply by ſub-domi- 

nant, 
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Hafit, the note, which is a degree below the dominant; and by 
ſub-mediant, the note which is a degree below the mediant. 
What keeps me in ſuſpenſe between theſe two ſenſes, is, that in 
each the ſub-dominant is the ſame note fa for the tone of ut, 
but it would not be the ſame thing with the ſub- inediant: It 
would be la in the firſt ſenſe, and re in the ſecond. The reader 
may verify which of the two is Monſ. Rameau's: what may be 
depended on, is, that what I have given is preferable for the uſe 
of compoſition. 

_ SUBJECT. A term of compoſition. This is the principal part 
of the deſign, the idea which ſerves as a foundation to all the reſt, 
(Vide Deſign.) | 

All the other parts require only art and labuor: this depends only 
on the genius, and, tis in this, that invention entirely conſiſts. The 
principal ſubjects in muſic, produce Rondeau's, Imitations, Fugues, 
&c. (Vide thoſe Words.) | 

A barren and cold compoſer, after having diſcovered with diffi 
culty ſome ſcattered ſubject, only turns it and changes it from 
modulation to modulation; but the artiſt who has fire, and a clear 
imagination, without ſuffering his ſubject to be forgotten, gives it 
a new air every time it is repreſented. | 

SUPERFICIES. A combination, either of the ſounds of a con- 
cord, beginning by one of thoſe ſounds, and taking the reſt ac- 
cording to their natural connection, or, from the touches of the 
keys which form the ſame concord. From whence it follows, that 
a concord may have as many ſuperficies as there are ſounds which 
compoſe it, for each may be the firſt in its turn. 

The perfect concord ut mi fol, has 3 ſuperficies. By the firſt 
all the fingers are ranged by thirds, and the tonic is under the in- 
dex; by the ſecond ini fol ut, there is a fourth between the two 
laſt fingers, and the tonic is under the laſt ; by the third fol ut mi, 
the fourth is between the index and fourth finger, and the tonic is 
under the latter, (Vide Variation.) | 

As the diſſonant accords have generally four ſounds, they have 
alſo four ſuperficies, which may be found with the ſame facility. 

SUPERSUS. A name formerly given to trebles when they 
were very ſharp. | | 

SUPERNUMERARY. Was the name of the loweſt chord in 
the Greek ſyſtem ; they called it alſo in their language proſlamba- 
nomenos. (Vide that Word.) 

SUPPOSITION. This word has two ſenſes in muſic. Furſt, 
when ſeveral notes aſcend or fall diatonically in a part on the 
ſawe note of another part ; theſe diatonic notes cannot then all 
form a harmony, or enter at the ſame time into the ſame con- 
cord, There are ſome then counted for nothing, and thoſe are the 
notes foreign to harmony which are called notes by ſuppoſition. 
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The general rule is, when the notes are equal, that all thoſe 
which ſtrike on the ſtrong time bear the harmony, thoſe which 
Paſs on the weak time are notes of ſuppoſition, which are placed 
for the air only, and to form conjoint degrees. Take notice that 
by ſtrong and weak time, I underſtand leſs the principal times of 
the meaſure than the parts themſelves of each time. So, if there 
are two equal notes in a ſame time, it 1s the firſt which bears 
the harmony : the ſecond is of ſuppoſition, If the time is 
compoled of four equal notes, the 1ſt and 3d bear the harmo- 
ny, and the 2d and 4th are the notes of ſuppoſition, &c. 

Sometimes this order is perverted : we paſs the firſt note by 
ſuppoſition, and we make the ſecond borne, but then the pow- 
ers of this ſecond note are generally augmented by a point at the 

expence of the firſt. 

All this always ſuppoſes a diatonic movement by ronjoint 
degrees; for when the degrees are disjoint, there is no ſuppo- 
fition, and all the notes ought to enter in the concord. 

Secondly, we call concords by ſuppoſition, thoſe where the 
thorough baſs adds or ſuppoſes a new ſound below the funda- 
mental baſs : which occaſions that ſuch concords always exceed 
the extent of the octave. The diſſonance of concords by ſup- 
poſition ſhould be always prepared by ſyncope's, and ſaved in 
deſcending djatonically on the ſounds of a concord, under which 
the ſame ſuppoſed baſs may act as fundamental baſs, or, at 
leaſt as thorough baſs. Which occaſions the concords by ſup- 
poſition, well examined, may all paſs as pure ſuſpenſions. (Vide 
Suſpenſion.) | 

There are three ſorts of concords by ſuppoſition. All are concords 
of the 7th: The firft, when the added found is a third below the 
Fundamental, ſuch is the concord of the gth, 1f the concord of the 
9th is formed by the mediant added below the ſenſible concord in 
the minor mode, the concord then takes the name of ſuperfluous 
th. 5 8 | | 
i The ſecond kind is when the ſuppoſed ſound is a sth below the 
fundamental, as in the concord of 4th, or 11th, if the concord 18 
ſenſible and the tonic ſuppoſed, the concord takes the name of 
ſuperfluous 7th. i 
The third kind is that where the ſuppoſed ſound is below a con- 
cord of diminiſhed 7th, if it is a third below, that is, that the 
ſuppoſed ſound be the dominant, the concord is called concord of 
ſecond minor and third major. It is very little in uſe, if the ſound 
added is a fifth below, or that this ſound be the mediant, the con- 
cord is called concord of 4th, or ſuperfluous 5th, and if it is a 7th 
below, that is, the tonic itſelf, the concord takes the name of mi- 


nor 6th and ſuperfluous 7th, | ; 
| | In 
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Tn regard to the variations of theſe different concords, where 
the ſuppoſed ſound 1s tranſported in the ſuperior parts, being ad- 
mitted only by licence, they ought only to be practiſed with choice 
and circumſpection. We may Rnd at the word concord all thoſe 
which may be tolerated, | 

SUSPENSION. There is ſuſpenſion in every concord on the 
| baſs, from which we ſuſtain one or more ſounds of the precedent 
concord, before we paſs to thoſe which belong to it; as if, when 
the baſs paſſes from the tonic to the dominant, I prolong ſome mo- 
ments on that dominant, the concord of the tonic which precedes 
it before, reſolving it on its own, it is a ſuſpenſion. | 
There are ſuſpenſions which are cyphered and enter into har- 
mony, | 
When they are diſſonant, they are always concords by ſuppoſi- 
tion, other ſuſpenſions are only of taſte ; but whatever may be 
_ nature, we ought always to ſubject them to the three following 
Tules, 

I. The ſuſpenſion ought always to be made on the ſtroke of the 
* meaſure, or at leaſt on a ſtrong time. | 
II. It ought always to be diatonically reſolved, whether in aſ- 

cending or falling, that is, that each part, which has ſuſpended, 
ought not immediately to aſcend or fall, but a degree to arrive at 
the natural concord of the note of the baſs, which has borne the 
ſuſpenſion. | | 

IT. Every ſuſpenſion cyphered ought to be ſaved in deſcend- 
ing, except the fingle ſenſible note, which is ſaved in riſing. 

By the method of theſe precautions there 1s no ſuſpenſion but 
what may be praQiſed with ſucceſs, becauſe in that caſe the ear, 
Preſenting on the baſs the movement of the parts, ſuppoſes before- 
hand the concord which follows. But it belongs to the taſte alone 
to chooſe and diſtribute, a propos, the ſuſpenſions in finging and 
harmony. | | 

TO SUSTAIN. Is to make the ſounds continue exactly their 
whole powers, without ſuffering them to be extinguiſhed before the 
end, as muſicians very often do, and particularly iymphoniſts. 
 SYLLABLE. This name has been given by ſome of the An- 

cients, and Nichomachus amongſt the reſt, to the conſonance of 
the fourth, which they commonly called diateſſaron. Which alſo 
proves by etymology, that they looked upon the tetrachord as we 
do on the octave, as comprekending all the radical or compoſed 
found, | 

SYMPHONIST. A compoſer of Church mufic. This term 
is become technical fince it has been uſed by Monſ. L' Abbe le 
Beuf. | | | 
SYMPHONY, This word, formed from the Greek yy with, 
and g en ſound, ſignifies, in ancient muſic, that union of the ſounds 
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which form a concert. It is a ſentiment received, and, I believe 
demonſtrated, that the Greeks underſtood not the harmony 1n the 
ſenſe which we at preſent give to this word. | 

Their N formed no concords, but reſulted from the con- 
currence of ſeveral voices or inſtruments, or of inſtruments joined 
with the voice, ſinging or play ing the ſame part.. This was done 
two ways, where the whole concerted in uniſon, and the ſympho- 
ny was then more particularly called homophony, where the half 
of the concertants was in the octave, or even in the double octave 
of the other, and this was called antiphony. We find the proof 
of theſe diſtinctions in the problems of Ariſtotle, Section 19. 

At preſent, the word ſymphony is applied to all inſtrumental 
muſic, as well for pieces which are deſtined only for inſtruments, 
as Sonata's and Concerto's, as for thoſe, where the inſtruments are 
found mixed with the voice, as in our Opera's, and in ſeveral ſorts 
of muſic. We diſtinguiſh vocal muſic into muſic without ſym- 
phony, which has at leaſt a treble of inſtruments, violins, flutes, 
or hautboys. We ſay of a piece, that it is in grand ſymphony, 
when, be ides the baſs and treble it has alſo two other inſtrumental 
parts, viz. tenor, and 5th of the violin. | g 

The muſic of the King's Chapel, that of ſeveral Churches, and 
of the Opera-Houſe, are almoſt always in grand ſymphony. 

SYNAPHE. The conjunction of two tetrachards, or more pre- 
ciſely the reſonance of 4th or diateſſaron, which is made between 
the homologous chords of two eonjoint tetrachords, Wherefore, 
there are three ſynaphes on the ſyſtem of the Greeks, The one 
between the tetrachord of the hypates, and that of the meſis: 
the other, betwixt the tetrachord of the mefis and that of the 
conjoint, and the third between the tetrachord of the disjoint and 
that of the hyperboles. (Vide Syſtem, Tetrachord.) 

SYNAULIA. A concert of ſeveral muſicians, who, in Ancient 
muſic, played and anſwered each other alternatively on flutes, 
without any union of the voice. 

Monſ. Malcolm, who doubts whether the Ancients had a mu- 
fic compoſed only for inſtruments, does not fail to cite this ſynau- 
lia from Athenæus, and he is in the right; for theſe ſynaulias 
were no more than a vocal muſic played by inſtruments, ' : 

SYNCOPE. A prolongation on the ſtrong time of a ſound be- 
gun on the weak time; wherefore, every iyncepated note is in 
counter time, and every collection of ſyncopated notes is a move- 
ment in counter time. | 

We muſt take notice that the ſyr cope does not exiſt leſs in 
hai mony, tho' the ſound which forms it, inſtead of being continued 
ſliould be firuck by two or mere notes, provided that the diſpo- 
fition of theſe notes which repeat the ſame ſourd, be conformable 
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The ſyncope has its uſes in melody, for the expreſſion and 
taſte of ſinging, but its principal utility is in the harmony for the 
practice of diſſonances. The firſt part of the ſyncope ſerves for 
the preparation. The diſſonance 1s ſtruck on the ſecond, and in a 
ſucceſſion of diſſonances, the firſt part of the following ſyncope 
ſerves at the ſame time to ſave the diſſonance which precedes, and 
and to prepare that which follows, | 

Syncope is from ovv with and xo7r7w I cut, becauſe the ſyncope 
cuts off from each time, oppoſing, as it were with the other, 
Monſ. Rameau derives this word from the noiſe of the ſounds 
which knock againſt each, other in ſome kind of diſſonance ; but 
the ſyncopes are anterior to our harmany, and there are often 
ſyncopes without a diſſonance. 

SYNNEMENOMN. Is the name which the Greeks gave to their 
third tetrachord, when it was conjoint with the ſecond, and divi- 
ded from the fourth; when on the 8 it was conjoint to the 
fourth and divided from the ſecond, this ſame tetrachord took the 
name of diezeugmenon. (Vide that Word.) 

SYNNEMENON DIATONOS. Was, in Ancient muſic, 
the third chord of the tetrachord ſynnemenon in the diatonic ge- 
nus, and as that third chord was the ſame as the ſecond of the te- 
trachord of disjoints, it bore alſo in this tetrachord the name of 
trite diezeugmenon. (Vide Trite, Syſtem, Tetrachord.) 

This ſame chord, in the two other genera, bare alſo the name 
of the genus in which it was uſed, but then it was not confounded 
with the trite diezeugmenon. (Vide Genus.) 

SYNTONIC. Is the epithet by which Ariſtoxenes diſtin- 
guiſhes that of the two ſpaces of the ordinary diatonic genus, 
whole tetrachord is divided into a ſemi-tone and two equal tones; 
whereas in the flat diatonic, after the ſemi-tone, the firſt interval 
is three quarters of a tone, and the other five. (Vide Genus, 
Tetrachord.) b | f 

Beſides the ſyntonic genus of Ariſtoxenes, called alſo diatono di- 
atonic, Ptolomy eſtabliſhes another, by which he divides the tetra- 
chord into three intervals. The firſt of a ſemi-tone major; the 
ſecond of a tone major; and the third of a tone minor. This ſyn- 
tonic diotonic of Ptoloiny remains, and it 1s alſo the only diatonic 
of Didymus, allowing this difference, that Didymus having pla- 
ced this minor tone in flat, and the major tone in ſharp, Ptolomy 
varied that order. | 

We may ſee, with a caſt of the eye the difference of theſe two 
ſyntonic genera, by the connections of the intervals which com- 


pole the tetrachord in each. | 3 
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There were alſo other ſyntonics, and they reckoned 4 principal 
kinds, viz. The ancient, the reformed, the temperated, and the 
equal, But it is loſing time, and abufing that of the reader, to, 
examine every one of theſe diviſions | i | 


SYNTONO LYDIAN. The name of one of the modes in, 


ancient muſic. Plato ſays, that the mixo-lydian modes and ſyn- 


tono-lydian are peculiar to tears. 

We ſee in the fiſt book of Ariſtides Quintilian a lift of the 
different modes which we muſt not confound. with the tones 
which bear the ſame name, and which I have fpoken of at the 
word mode, 'to he conformable to the modern cuſtom introduced 
very improperly by Glarean. The modes were different methods 
of varying the order of intervals. The tones differed as at preſent 
by their fundamental chords. It is in the firſt ſenſe that we muſt 
underſtand the ſyntono lydian mode of which Plato ſpeaks, and of, 
which, befides, we have no other explanation. ns | 


SYSTEM. This word having ſeveral acceptations, will oblige 
me to render it a very long: article. I = | 
To begin by the proper and technical ſenſe, I ſhall firſt ſay 


that the name of ſyſtem was given to every compoſed interval, or 


conceived as compoſed of other ſmaller intervals, which confidered, 


as the elements of the ſyſtem, are called diaſteme. 

There are an infinity of different intervals, and conſequently an 
infinity alſo of poſſible ſyſtems. To confine mylelt here to ſome- 
thing real, I ſhall-only ſpeak of the harmonic ſyſtems, that is of 
thoſe, whoſe elements are either conſonances, or differences of con- 
ſonances, or differences of thoſe differences, (Vide Interval.) 

The ancients divided the ſyſtems into general and particular, 
They called particular hem, all that was compoſed at leaſt of two 
intervals; ſuch as are or may be conceived, the octave, the 5th, the 
Ain, the 6th, and even the third. I have ſpoken of the particular 
ivſtems at the word interval. | WER. 

The general ſyſtems, Which were more commonly called dia- 
grams, were formed by the fum of all the particular ſyſtems, and 
conſequently comprehended all the ſounds uſed in muſic. 1 con- 
fine myſelf here to the examination of their ſy ſtem in the diatonic 
genus; the difference of the chromatic and enharmonic being ſuf- 


tcicatly explained in their articles, w 
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We ought to judge of the condition and progreſs of the ancient 
ſy ſtem, by thoſe of the inſtruments deſtined for their execution. 
For theſe inſtruments accompanying the voice in uniſon, and 
playing all which they ſung, muſt form as many different ſounds 
as there entered into the ſyſtem; _ | 
The chords of theſe firſt inftruments were always touched, a vide, 
there were then as many chords neceſſary as the ſyſtem contained 
ſounds, and 'tis by this means that, fince the origin of muſic, we 
may determine on the number of the chords of the inſtrument, 
the number of the ſounds in the ſyſtem, | | ; 
The whole ſyſtem of the Greeks was at firſt compoſed only of 
four ſounds at the moſt, which formed the concord of their lyre 


or cithara, Theſe four ſounds according to ſome, were by con- 


Joint degrees, according to others they were not diatonic ; but the 
two extremes ſounded the odave, and the two middle divided it 
into a fourth on each ſide, and a tone in the middle, in the follow- 
ing manner: 55 | 
Dt —— Trite Diezeygmenon 

Sol Lichanos Meſon 

Fa — Parhypate Meſon 

Ut —— Parhypate Hypaton 


This is what Boetius calls the tetrachord of Mercury, tho? Dio- 
dorus advances that Mercury's lyre had only three chords. This 
{yſtem did not long continue confined to ſo few ſounds. Chorebe, 
Son of Athis, King of Lydia, added a 5th chord ; Hyagnis a 6th 
Terpander a jth to equal the number of the planets ; and laftly, 
Eychaon of Samos, an 8th. _ ; 

This is what Boetius ſays: but Pliny ſays that Terpander ha- 
ving added three chords to the four ancient, played firſt on the 


cithara with 7 chords ; that Simonides joined to it an 8th, and 


Timotheus a qth. Nicomachus the Gerafinian attributes this 
8th chord to Pythagoras, the gth to Theophraſtus of Pieria, then 
a ioth to Hyſtzus of Colophon, and an 11th to Timotheus of 
Milet. Pherecrates in Plutarch makes a more rapid progreſs to 
the ſyſtem; he gives 12 chords to the ſyſtem of Menalippedes, 
and as many to that of Timotheus. And as Pherecrates was 
contemporary with this great muſician, ſuppoſing him effectually 
to have ſaid what Plutarch makes him ſay, his witneſhng is of 
great weight on a fact which he had before his eyes. 


gut how can we be aſſured of the truth amid ſo many contra» 


dictions, either in the doctrine of authors, or in the order of facts 


as they are reported? For inſtance, the tetrachord of Mercury 


evidently gives the octave on the diapaſon. How then could it be, 
that after the addition of three chords, the whole diagram ſhould 
be found diminiſhed a degree, and reduced to an interval of 1 


* 
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This is however what the generality of authors would ſeem to 
_ underſtand, and amongſt the reſt Nicomachus, who ſays that Py- 
thagoras finding the whole ſyſtem compoſed only of two conjoint 
tetrachords, which between their extremities formed a diſſonant 
interval, renderedjt conſonant, in dividing theſe two tetrachords 
by the interval of a tone, which produced the octave. 

However it be, it is a certain thing at leaſt, that the ſyſtem of 
the Greeks was inſenſibly extended as well above or below, and 
that it attained and even paſſed the extent of the dis-diapaſon or 
double octave, an extent which they called ſyſtema perfectum, 
maximum, immeſtatum, the grand ſyſtem, the perfect ſyſtem; 1a + 
that betwixt its extremities, which formed together a perfect 
conſonance were contained all the ſimple conſonances, double, di- 

rect, and varied, all the particular ſyſtems, and according to them, 
the greateſt intervals which can have place in melody. 

This entire ſyſtem was compoſed of four tetrachords, 3 conjoint, 
and 1 disjoint, and a tone beſides, which was added below all 
to compleat the double octave, from whence the chord which for- 
med it, took the name of Proſlambanomenos or added. This 
could not, it ſeems have produced more than 15 ſounds in the dia- 
tonic genus; It has however formed 6, This is that the disjunc- 
tion making itſelf perceived, ſometimes between the ſecond and 
third tetrachord, ſometimes between the third and fourth; it hap- 
pened in the firſt caſe, that after the ſound la, the ſharpeſt of the 
ſecond tetrachord, followed in aſcending the fi natural which be- 

gan the third tetrachord ; or, in the ſecond caſe, that this ſame 
ſound la beginning itſelf the third tetrachord, was immediately 
followed by ſi b flat; for the firſt degree of each tetrachord in the 
diatonic genus, was always of a ſemi-tone. This difference pro- 
duced then a 16th ſound on account of the fi, which was natural 
on one fide, and b flat on the other. 5 
The 16 ſounds were repreſented by 18 names; that is to ſay, 
that the ut and re being either ſharp ſounds, or the middle of the 
third tetrachord, according to theſe two caſes of disjunction, a 
_ was given to each of theſe two ſounds which determined its 
ition. 
"Hos as the fundamental ſound varied according to the mode, 
there followed from thence for the place which each mode occu- 
pied in the whole ſyſtem, a difference from flat to ſharp, which 
multiplied ſeveral ſounds ; for if the different modes had ſeveral 
common ſounds, they had alſo ſome peculiar to each, or to a few 
only. do, in the ſingle diatonic genus, the extent of all the ſounds, 
admitted in the 15 modes, numbered by Alipius, is of three oc- 
t aves; and, as the difference of the fundamental ſound of each 
mode, to that of its neighbour was only of a ſemi-tone, it is ; A | 
3 ent 


- 
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dent that all this ſpace graduated from ſemi-tone to ſemi- tone, 
produced, in the general diagram, the quantity of 34 ſounds prac- 
tiſed in the ancient muſic. If, deducing all the repliques of the 
ſame ſounds, we confine ourſelves within the bounds of an octave, 
we ſhall find it divided chromatically into 12 different ſounds, as 
in the modern muſic ; which is manifeſted by the inſpection of the 
tables placed by Meibomius at the head of the work of Alipius. 
Theſe remarks are neceſſary for eradicating the error of thoſe, 
who believe in the faith of ſome moderns, that ancient muſic was 
compoſed in the whole of 16 ſounds. | 

In regard to the enharmonic genera and chromatic, the tetra- 
chords were therein found very well divided according to other 
proportions, but as they always contained equally 4 ſounds, and 3 
conſecutive intervals, in the ſame manner as the diatonic genus, 
each of theſe ſounds bore the ſame name in their genus, which 
correſponded to them in the other ; for which reaſon I have given 
no particular tables for each of theſe genera. 

The curious may conſult thoſe which Meibomius has placed at 
the head of the work of Ariſtoxenes. We ſhall find 6, one for the 
enharmonic genus, 3 for the chromatic, and 2 for the diatonic, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſitions of each of theſe genera, in the Ariſtox- 
enian Syſtem, | | 

Such was, in its perfection, the general ſyſtem of the Greeks, 
which remained nearly in this condition to the x1th century; the 
time, when Gui d' Arezzo made a confiderable change. He ad- 
ded below a new chord which he called Hypoproflambanomenos, 
or ſub-added, and above, a 5th tetrachord, which he called the 
tetrachord of the ſur-ſharp. 

Beſides that, he invented, they ſay, the b flat neceſſary for diſ- 


tinguiſhing the ſecond chord of a tetrachord conjoint with the firſt 


chord of the ſame disjoint tetrachord ; that is to ſay, that he fixed 
that double ſignification of the letter B, which St. Gregory, before 
him, had already affigned to the note fi, For ſince it is certain 
that the Greeks had, for a long time theſe ſame conjunctions and 
disjunctions of tetrachords, and conſequently, figns to expreſs each 
degree in theſe two different caſes, it follows thence that it was 
not a new ſound introduced in the ſyſtem of Guy, but only a new 
name, which he gave to this ſound, reducing by this means to one 


ſame degree, what amongſt the Greeks formed two. 


We mvſt alſo ſay of theſe hexachords ſubſtituted in the place of 
their tetrachords, that it was leſs a change to the ſyſtem, than to 
the method, and that all which reſulted from it, was another me- 
thod of ſol-faing the ſame ſounds. (Vide Gamut, To 
Sol- fa. | | 

We 3 conceive that the invention of the counter- point, to 
whateyer author it is due, muſt yery foon draw back the bounds of 

| this 
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this ſyſtem. Four parts ought to have more extent than one 
alone. The ſyſtem was fixed to four octaves, and this is the extent 
of the keys in all the ancient organs. But at laſt they found them 
ſelves incommoded by limits, whatever ſpace they might contain, 
they went beyond them; they extended above and below; they 
formed keys a ravalement; they forced the voice; and at 0 
gave ſo much extent to this ſyſtem, that it has no greater bounds 
than thoſe of the violin. | | 
As we cannot even looſen to deſcend, the loweſt chord of the 

ordinary baſſes does not paſs the C fol ut, but we ſhall equally 
find the method of obtaining on that fide the tone of the general 
ſyſtem ; that is even what they have begun to do, and I look on 
it as a certain thing, that in France the tone of the opera is lower 
at preſent than at the time of Lully. On the contrary, that of 
the inſtrumental muſic is aſcended as in Italy, and theſe differen- 
ces become ſufficiently ſenſible to be perceived in practice. 

In Plate II. Fig. I. Is given a table, of the entire ſet of keys a raval- 
_ and of all the ſounds contained therein in the extent of five 

aves. | | TS 

SYSTEM. Is alſo, either a method of calculation to determine 
the relations of ſounds admitted in muſic, or an order of ſigns eſta- 
bliſhed to expreſs them. It is in the firſt ſenſe that the ancients 
diſtinguiſhed the Pythagorean ſyſtem, and the Ariſtoxenian. 
{Vide thoſe Words.) | 

It is in the ſecond that we at preſent diſtinguiſh the ſyſtem of 
Gui, that of Sauveur, of Demos, and Souhaiti, &c. of which I 
have ſpoken at the word note. | 

We muſt take notice that ſome one of theſe ſyſtems bear this 
name in either acceptation, as that of M. Sauveur, which gives 
at the ſame time, rules for determining the relations of ſounds and 
notes to expreſs them; as may be ſeen in the Memoirs of that 
author, expanded in thoſe of the Academy of Sciences, (Vide 
Merides, Eptamerides, Decamerides.) 

Such is alſo another ſyſtem {till newer, which being in manu+ 
ſcript, and perhaps never intended to be ſeen entirely by the Public, 
is deſerving to have an extract here, which has been communica- 
ted to us by the author Monſ. Roualle de Boiſgelou, counſellor to 
the grand counſel, already mentioned in ſome articles of this Dicti- 
onary. 

The firſt thing neceſſary, is to determine the exact relation of 
the ſounds in the diatonic and chromatic genera, which being done 
in an uniform manner for the tones, conſequently diſperſes the 
modification. n 
The whole ſyſtem of Monſ. de Boiſgelou is ſummarily confined 
in the four formilæ which I am going to tranſcribe, after having 
put the reader in mind of the rules eſtabliſhed in different Pre 
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this Dictionary on the method of comparing and compoſing the 
intervals, or relations which expreſs them. We muſt then remem- 


ber, I. That to add one interval to another, we muſt compoſe its 


| 2 
references fi, for inſtance, adding the 5th — to the 4th = , We 
3 4+ 
EY | | 


have — or — : that is, the octave 


2 2: 
II. To add an interval to itſelf, we muſt only double its con- 
neCtion, ſo to add a 5th to another 5th, we muſt only raiſe the 
Ei 1 


8 


reference of the 5th to its ſecond power — = —. 


2 

III. To connect or ſimplify a redoubled 4 0 ſuch as this 
= it 1s ſufficient to add the ſmall- number to itſelf, one time or 
more: that is, to lower the octaves until the two terms, being as 
nearly connected as poſſible, give a ſimple interval. So from —, 
we have as a product of the redoubled 5th, the reference of tue 


major tone, I will add, that in this dictionary, I have always ex- 
preſſed the connections of the intervals by thoſe of the vibrations, 


whereas Monſ. de Boiſgelou expreſſes them by the lengths of the 


chords, which renders its expreſſions inverſe to mine. So, the 
| | 5 2 3 

reference of the 5th by the vibrations, being, is by the lengths 
2 


of the chords. But we ſhall now ſee that this connection is ap- 


proached only in the ſyſtem of Monſ. de Boiſgelou. 
There are however the four formulæ of this author with 
their explanation. | 


- Formule 
Ai 12 f 7r＋ t = O 
2 12 K t ＋ . 3 
C. nf o 14% SDSS 
i — 
tre The 
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The Explanation. 
Connection of ehe oftave —— 2 — 1. 


Connection of the 5th — n — 1. 
Connection of the 4th — — 2 — n. 


1 : : | r 9 
Connection of the interval which comes from the 5th —n. 2. 
| | | 1 


Connection of the interval which comes from the 4th 2 — n. 


r. The number of 5ths or 4ths of the interval. 

ſ. The number of the combined octaves of the interval. 

t. The number of ſemi-tones in the interval. 

x. The diatonic gradation of the interval. That is the number 
of major and minor diatonic ſeconds of the interval. 

x + 1. Gradations of the terms from whence the interval 


„ 


takes its name. 


The firſt caſe of each formulæ is placed when the interval comes 
from 5ths. The ſecond caſe of each formulæ is placed, when 
the interval is derived from 4ths. „ 

To render this elearer by examples, let us begin by giving 
names to each of the 12 touches of the keys. 15 ; 
- Theſe names, in the arrangement of the keys propoſed by Monſ. 
de Boiſgelou, are the following: 6 „ 


de | ma | fa | fol 4 


Ut re [ai 6 be | la | ut 


- 


Every interval is formed by the progreſſion of 5ths or 4ths, 
conveyed to the octave. For inftance, the interval fi ut is formed 
by this progreſſion of 5 fourths, fi mi la re ſol ut, or by this pro- 
greſſion of 7 fifths, fi fi de be ma fa fa ut. 

In the ſame manner the interval fa la is formed by this progreſ- 
ſion of 4 fifths, fa ut ſol re la, or by this progreſſion of 8 fourths, 
fa {a ma be de fi fi ma la. 


Since that the connection of every interval which is derived 


i r $ 8 r 
from $ths, is n: 2, and that which comes from 4ths, is 2: n. it 


follows 
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follows from thence that we have for the connection of the inter- 
| 1 a : 1 
val fi ut, when it comes from 4ths, this proportion 2=n—2—n, 
This is the method of proving the analogy. 

The number of 4ths from whence this interval ſi ut is derived, 


. « . * . 5 5 
being 5, the connection of that interval is of 2—n, fince the con- 
nection of the 4th is 2: n. 


G g 3 | . 5 

But this connection 2—n, would deſign an interval of 2 ſemi- 
tones, ſince each 4th has five ſemi-tones, and that interval has 5 
fourths. So, the octave having only 12 ſemi-tones, the interval 


ſi ut would paſs two octaves. | | 
Then that the interval ſi ut may be leſs than the octave, we 


Bo . * * » 5 5 
muſt diminiſh this reference 2 : n. of two octaves; that is, of 
F 2 
the connection of 2: 1. Which is done by a connection compoſed 


| | 5 5 2 
of the direct reference 2 —n, and of the reference 1=2 inverſe 
Eos | „„ 
of that 2— 1, in this manner: 2+1, n＋2:: 2. 2 n:: 2: n. The 
interval ft ut, moreover coming from fourths, its connection, as I 
8 T 8 r 
have ſaid before, is 2: n. Then 2: n:: 2 i n. and again s == 
3 2 | 
So, reducing the letters of the ſecond caſe of each formulæ to 
the correſpondent formulæ, we have for C 75—4r —x = 21 — 
20—1=0, and for D yx —4t--8= 7 —4 — 3 0. 
When the ſame interval ut, comes from 5ths, it gives this 


: r 2 1 
proportion n: 2:: n: 2. So, we have r 7, {= 4, and conſe- 


8 
quently, for the A of the firſt formulæ 12 — r — t = 48—49+1= 
O. And for B. 12X—56+r=12—5—7 o. IS 
In the ſame manner the interval fa la coming from 5th, gives 
r 3 4 2 
this proportion n:2:: n: 2, and conſequently we have r= 
4 and s = 2. The ſame interval coming from 4ths, gives this 
„ 
proportion, 2: n:: 2: n. | ; 
It would be too tedious to explain here the method of finding 
the connections, and the whole which concerns the intervals by 
the method of formulæ. It will be placing an attentive reader on 
the ramble, to give him the computation of a and of its powers. 


Rrra Computation 


400 = % 
| Computation of the Powers of n. 


4 | X 
n = 5 is an experienced truth. 


ö 12 
| Wherefore, n =.25:n = 125, &e. 
The preciſe Computations of the three firſt Powers of n. 
4 2 — 3 4 — 
n=Vsn= Vo nx 0. | 
The nearer Computations of the three firſt Powers of n, 
| | | | = 3 

8 * 3 

m g FE, m , m = — 

2 Ss 2 
| 2 — 3 


The connection - then, which till now has been thought ta 
| 2 
have been that of the true 5th, is only a relation of approxima- 
tion, and gives too ſtrong a 5th ; and from thence the real prin- 
Ciple of the modification; which is called ſo only through abuſe, fince 
the 5th muſt be weak to be true. | 
5 Remarks on the Intervals. 

An interval of a given number of ſemi- tones, has always two 
different connections: the one as coming from 5ths, and the other 
as coming from 4ths, The ſum of theſe two powers of r in theſe 
two connections equal 12, and that of the two powers of s equals 7. 

That of the two connections of 5ths or 4ths, in which r 1s 


ſmaller, is the diatonic interval; the other is the chromatic. So 
| 3 7 4 


the interval ſi ut, which has theſe two connections 2: n anden: 2. 
is a diatonic interval, as coming from 4ths, and its connection is 


3 is : 3 9 
2:n; but this ſame interval ſi ut, is chromatic as coming from 


| . E a IL. 
5ths, and its connection is n: 2, becauſe in the firſt caſe r + 5 is 
leſs than r = 7 of the ſecond, 

On the contrary, the interval fa la, which has its two conneA1- 


4 3 VC 5 
ons n: 2: and 2: n: is diatonic in the firſt caſe, where it comes 


from $5ths, and chromatic in the ſecond, where it comes from 4ths. 
The interval fi ut diatonic, is a ſecond minor: The interval fi 
ut, chromatic, or rather the interval f i dieſis (for then ut is taken 
as ſi dieſis) is a ſuperfluous uniſon. | 
T he interval fa la diatanic, is a major third ; The interyal fa la 
chromaric, or rather the interval mi diefis la (for then fa 1s taken 
as mi dieſis) is a dimiſhed fourth: So wich the reſt, | 
It is evident, I. That to each diatonic interval there correſponds 


a chromatic of the ſame number of ſemi-tones, and vice verſa, 
I beſe 


— — 4 
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Theſe two intervals of the ſame number of ſemi-tones, the one 
diatonic and the other chromatic, are called correſpondent in- 
tervals. | 

Secondly. When the power of r 1s equal to one of theſe numbers 
o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the interval is diatonic, whether that this in- 
terval comes from 5ths or 4ths ; but if the R is equal to one 
of theſe numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, the interval is chromatic. 

Thirdly. When r 6 the interval is in the ſame time diato- 
nic and chromatic, whether it comes from 5ths or 4ths, ſuch are 


the two intervals fa i, called triton, and f fa, called falſe fifths. 
6 


The triton fa ſi is in the reference n: % and comes from 6 
| : 06 | 

fifths : the falſe 5th fi fa is in the connection 2: n, and comes 
from 6 fourths : where we ſee, that in the two caſes we have r = 
6 So the triton, as a diatonic interval, is a major 4th and as 2 
chromatic interval, as ſuperfluous 4th. The falſe 5th fi fa, as a 
diatonic interval, is a minor 5th ; as a chromatic interval, a dimi- 
niſhed 5th. There are but theſe two intervals and their repliques 
which are able to be at the ſame time diatonic and chromatic. 

The diatonic intervals of the ſame name, and conſequently of the 
ſame gradation, are divided into major and minor. The chromatic 


. Intervals are divided into diminiſhed and ſuperfluous. To each di- 


atonic interval minor, there correſponds a chromatic ſnperfluous 
interval; and to each diatonic major interval, there correſponds a 
chromatic diminiſhed interval. 

Every interval in aſcending which comes from 5ths is major or 
diminiſhed, according as that interval is diatonic or chromatic 
and reciprocally every major or diminiſhed interval comes from 
fift hs. | | 

Every interval in aſcending which comes from 4ths, is minor or 
ſuperfluous, according as that interval is diatonic or chromatic, 
and vice verſa, every minor or ſuperfluous interval comes from 
fourths. 3 

It would be the contrary if the interval was taken in deſcending. 

Of two intervals, correſpondant, that is, the one diatonic and the 
other chromatic, and which conſequently come, the one from Sths, 
and the other from 4ths, the greater is that which comes from 
4ths ; and it ſurpaſſes that which comes from 5ths in regard to the 
gradation, by an unity, and, in regard to the intonation, by an in- 

a 12 
terval, whoſe connection is 2: n: that is, 128, 125. This inter- 
val is the diminiſhed ſecond called commonly grand comma, or 


quarter of the tone; and here is a door opened to the enharmonic 


genus. : . | 
To proceed in placing the reader in a right view for the formuiz, 


peculiar to the unproyement of the theory of muſic, I have here 
| | given 
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CEE — J 


— 


n 


————— CIVRELS Lb 


1 
424 
8 
4 
B 
1 
5 


; 
j 
4 
#5 
wh 
5 
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given the two tables of progreſſion performed by Monſ. de Boiſ- 
gelou, by which we ſee with a caſt of the eye the connections of 
each interval, and the powers of the terms of thoſe connections, 
according to the number of 4ths or 5ths which compoſe it. 


Progreſſion by 5ths beginning by fa. 


— l 
3 


| ut | de re [mami fa] feel bein Hf | 6 |ut | 
FF 4 5 «HS 24 | 
[=[2[z|2]z ||| 2 | 2 [2 || 1 | 
— — — cnn 
8 3 10 5 3 9 4 x. 
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Progreſſion by 4ths beginning by fi. 


. * ki * 4 ry 2 i : 

In jn ju ſn nn In E 3 
KEE: 4 EE ERC ORE Ee * 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 8 2 


We ſee, in theſe formulæ, that the ſemi-tones are really the 
primitive and elementary intervals which compoſe all the reſt ; 


Which has engaged the author to make for this ſame ſyſtem, a con- 


fiderable change in the characters, by chromatically dividing the 


ſtave, by intervals, or equal degrees, and all of a ſemi-tone; where- 
as in the ordinary muſic, each of theſe degrees is ſometimes a com- 
ma, ſometimes a ſemi-tone, ſometimes a tone, and ſometimes a 
tone and a half; which leaves to the eye the equivocation, and to 


the mind, the doubt of the interval, ſince the degrees being the 
in, the intervals are ſometimes the ſame, and ſometimes dif- 


For this reformation it is ſufficient to make the ſtave of 10 lines 


- Inſtead 6f 5,and to aſſign to each poſition one of the 12 notes of the 
chromatic keys before mentioned, according to the order of theſe 
notes, which always remaining the ſame, determine their intervals 
with the niceſt preciſion, and render all the dieſis's B's flat, or B's 
ſharp abſolutely uſeleſs, in whatever tone we may be, and as well 
in the cleff as accidentally. I have here given the chromatic 
ſcale without either dieſis or b flat. 


_ 3 — 


2 
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and alſo the diatonic ſcale, | 


a— 
— 


O 


— 
7 
; 


n 
— 


& 3 
— 


| | 


| 
U 


N 


—̃ — 


Ut mn mi fa fol la ſi ut 


However little we practice on this new method of pricking and 
reading the muſic, we fhall be ſurprized at the neatneſs, and ſim- 
plicity which it gives the notes, and the ſimplicity it conveys in 

the execution; without its being poſſible to ſee any other inconve- 
nience in it, than that it fills a little more ſpace on the paper, 
and perhaps may dazzle the eye, in the quicker parts, by the mul- 
titude of its lines, and particularly in the ſymphony. 

But as this ſyſtem of notes js abſolutely chromatic, it ſeems to 
me to be inconvenient to ſuffer the denominations of the diatonic 
degrees to be ſubſtituted in the place of it, and that according to 
Monſ. Boiſgelou, ut re ought not to be a ſecond, but a third; nei- 
ther ut mi a third but a fifth; nor ut ut an octave, but a twelfth ; 
fince each ſemi-tone really forming a degree on the note, ſhould 
alſo take its denomination ; then'x+1 being always equal to t in 
the formule of that author, theſe formulæ would be found ex- 
tremely ſimplified. This ſyſtem befides, appears to me equall 
profound and advantageous. It would be a defirable thing for it 
to be explained, and publiſhed by the author, or ſome ingenious 
theorician. 

SYSTEM. Laſtly is the collection of rules in harmony, drawn 
from ſome common principles which gather them together, which 


form their union, from which they flow, and by which we form a 
computation of them. 


Until our age, the harmony, born ſucceſſively, and, as it were 
by chance, had only ſcattered rules, eſtabliſhed by the ear, con- 
firmed by cuſtom, and which appeared abſolutely arbitrary. Monſ-. 
Rameau is the firſt, who, by the ſyſtem of the fundamental baſs, has 
given the principles of theſe rules. The ſyſtem on which this 

dictionary has been compoſed, being ſufficiently explained in the 
principal articles, ſhall not be treated of in this, which is already 
too long, and which theſe ſuperfluous repetitions would extend to 
an excels, Beſides, the plan of this work does not oblige me to 
expole all the {yſtems, but only to give a true explanation what a 
ſyſtem is, and to ſtrengthen, when neceſſary, that explanation by 
examples. Thoſe who would wiſh to fee the diffuſed obſcure ſyſtem 
of Monſ. Rameau by his writings, lain out with a clearneſs of 
which it could not have been thought ſuſceptible, may have re- 
courſe to the elements of muſic by Monſ. D' Alembert. 


Mon. 


[ 
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Monſ. Serre, of Geneva, having found Monſ. Rameau's Princl- 
ples inſufficient in many reſpe&s, planned another ſyſtem on his, 
in which he pretends to ſhew, that the whole of harmony is borne 
on a double fundamental baſs: and as this author, having travelled 
in Italy, was not ignorant of Monſ. Tartini's experiments, he 
compoſed from them, joining them with thoſe of Rameau, a mixed 
ſyſtem which was printed at Paris in 1753, under this Title“ Eſſay 
on the Principles of Harmony.“ The facility that each one has 
of conſulting this work, and the advantage to be found by reading 
the whole of it, diſpenſe with my giving any account of it to the 
public. It is different with that of the illuſtrious Monſ. Tartini, 
which remains to be ſpoken of; the which as it is written in a fo- 
reign language often profound, and always diffuſed, cannot be con- 
ſulted but by few people, the greateſt part of which are difcouraged 
by the obſcurity of the book, before they have entered upon its 
beauties. I ſhall, as briefly as poſſible, make an extract of this 
new ſyſtem, which, if it is not that of nature, is at leaſt, amongſt 
all that have been yet publiſhed, that, whoſe principle is the moſt 
ſimple, and from which the whole laws of harmony ſeem to ariſe 
leaſt arbitrarily. „ 

| Syſtem of Monſ. Tartini. 

There are three methods of calculating the connections o 
ſounds. | | | 

I. In cutting on the monochord, the entire chord into its parts 
by moveable bridges, the vibrations or ſounds will be in the inverſe 
proportion of the lengths of the chord and its parts. 
II. In extending equal chords, by unequal weights, the ſound 
will be as the ſquare roots of the weights. | 
III. In extending by equal weights, chords, equal in thickneſs 
and unequal in length, or equal in length and unequal in thickneſs, 
the ſound will be 1n the inverſe proportion of the ſquare roots of 
the dimenſion, wherein the difference is found. 

In general, the ſounds are always together in the inverſe pro- 
portion of the cubic roots of ſonorous bodies. The ſounds of the 
chords are moreover changed three ways, viz. in altering either 
the thickneſs, that 1s the diameter of the thickneſs, or the length, 
or tenſion, If all this is equal, the chords are in uniſon. If only 
one of theſe is changed, the ſounds follow, in inverſe proportion, 
the connections of the alterations. If two or all the three are 
changed, the ſounds are, in inverſe proportion, as the roots of the 


compoſed connections of the alterations. Such are the principles 


of all the phænomena, which we obſerve in comparing the con- 
nections of the ſounds, and thoſe of the dimenſions of the ſono- 
rous bodies. | 


'T his 
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This being underſtood, having placed every thing neceſſary, 
2 on the organ the key which renders the loweſt note as 
OIIOWS 2 | 


— 
| Derbe. 


12 — 
—— — 


— — — 


All the other notes marked above, will reſound at the ſame time, 


and ſtill you will hear only the flatteſt ſound. 
The ſounds of this ſeries being confounded in the flat ſound, will 


form in their connections, the natural conſequence of the fractions 
1 1 2-8-8 
— — —— — — which conſequence is an harmonic progreſſion. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
This fame ſeries will be that of equal chords, hung by weight, 
= „ TE 
which would be as the ſquares — — — — — —, &e. of the 
: 4 9 16 25 36 


aboveſaid fractions. | | 
And the ſounds which theſe chords would render, are the ſame, 


expreſſed in notes in the example. | | 
By this means, all the ſounds which are in harmonic progreſſion 


after the unity, are reunited to form one only ſenſible to the ear, 


and the whole harmonic ſyſtem is found in the unity. 
There is no ſound, which makes any reſonance but from its ali- 


quots, becauſe in every other fraction, as this would be —, it is 


found after the divifion of the chord in equal parts; a remainder, 
| whoſe vibrations ftrike againſt each other, ſtops the vibrations of 
the equal parts, and are equally prevented by them; fo that of the 
two ſounds which would reſult from it, the weakeſt is deſtroyed 


by the ſhock of the reſt. : 


Moreover, its aliquots being all compriſed in the ſeries of the 


1 
fractions — — — L, &c. before given, each of theſe aliquots is 
a S To. 


what Monſ. Tartini calls unity or harmonic monad, from the 
concurrence, whence a ſound retults. So, the whole of harmony 
being neceflarily compriſed betwixt the monad or compoling unity, 


and the full found or compoled unity, it follow that harmony has, 
St1 an 
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on both ſides, the unity for its term, and conſiſts in that unit) 

eſſentially. - | 

| he following experiment, which ſerves as the principle of all 
artificial harmony, places this truth even in a clearer light. | 

| Every time that two ſtrong times, true and ſuſtained, ate heard 

U at the Aue moment, there reſults from their ſhock à third ſound; 

more or leſs ſenſible, in proportion to the ſimplicity in the connec- 

tion of the two firſt, and the nitety of the ear iti the audietice. 

| To render this expericticnt as ſenſible as poſſible, we ſhould put 

| two hautboys of a good concord; at ſome paces of interval, and 

if place ourſelves between them, at an equal diſtance from each. If 

ii we ſhould be in want of hautboys, we may take two violins, which, 

| tho” the ſound ſhould be weaker, may, by being touched with force 

i and juſtneſs, be ſufficient to make a third found be diſtinguiſhed. 

3 The production of this third ſound; by each of our conſonances 

[ is as follows: 


| Conſonance. BY | == 


\ £ —½— n ——2— . —— — 
j | $==|== = 
1 


— —. 


2 
L 


* . 
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li ; | The produced ſound; 


5 Arid we may continue it below the conſonances, by all the in- 
= dervals repreſented by the aliquots of unity. 

' The octave gives none, and that is the only interval excepted. 

q The 5th gives the uniſon of the flat found, an uniſon, which, 
| with attention we cannot fail to diſtinguiſh. N 

The third ſounds produced by the other intervals, are all in flat. 
iq The 4th gives the octave of the ſharp ſound. 

The major third gives the octave of the flat ſound, and the mi- 
nor fixth, which is varied from it, gives the double octave of the. 
4 ſharp found. | : 

The minor third gives the major tenth of the flat ſound ; but 
the ſixth major, which is varied from it, gives only the major tentli 
of the ſharp ſound. 1 | 
| The major tone gives the 15th, or double octave of the flat ſound. 

The minor tone gives the 15th, or double oftave in the major 
Third of the fharp ſound, 
| P The ſemi tone major gives the 22d, or triple octave of the ſharp 
4 ound, Y ; | | „ 
Laftly, the ſemi- tone minor, gives the 26th of the flat found. 
| | | We 
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We ſee, by comparing the ſour laſt intervals, that a change hard- 
iy perceptible in the interval, changes very ſenſibly the produced 
or fundamental ſound. So, ig the major-rone, canfine the interval 
by lowering the ſuperior found, or elevating the inferior only 
80 | | 
—, immediately the produced ſound will aſcend a tone, 

81 | ; 
Form the ſame operation on the major ſemi-tone, and the pro- 
duced ſound will deſcend a sth. | 

Tho? the production of the third ſound is not confined to theſe. 
intervals, our notes not being able to expreſs auy more compoſed, 
it is uſeleſs for the preſent to go below thoſe, | 

We ſee in the regular moyement of the conſonances which com- 
poſe this table, that they are all connected with one common baſs, 
and all produce exactly the ſame third ſound, | 

Here then, by this new phznomenon, is a phyfical demonſtration 
of the unity in the principle of harmony, 

In the PhyGco Mathematic Sciences, ſuch as muſic, the demon- 
ſtrations ſhould be very geometrical, but phyſically deduced from 
the thing demonfirated. *Tis then alone that the union of 
calculation to phyfic, furniſhes, in eſtabliſted truths, both on ex- 
perience and geometrically demonſtrated, the true principles of this 
art, Qtherwiſe geometry alone will give certain theorems, but 
without uſe in pradice: Phyſic will give particular facts, but with- 
out union together, and any general law. | - 

The phyſical principle of harmony is one, as we have ſeen, and 
is reſolved fn an harmonic proportion. Moreover, theſe two pro- 
prieties are ſuitable to the circle; for we ſhall ſoon perceive, that 
the two extreme unities of the monad and ſqunds are found therein 
and in regard to the harmonic proportion, it is found alſo, ſince in 
whatever point C, we unequally cut the diameter A B, for which 
fee Fig, H. Flaw HI. | 

The ſquare of the ordinated C D, will be a proportionate har- 
monie means between the two rectangles of the parts A 2, and C 
E, of the diameter by the ray; a propriety which is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the harmonic nature of the circle. For, tho? the ordi 
nated parts are geometrical means between the parts of the diame- 
ter, the ſquare of theſe e@rdinated parts being harmonic means be- 
tween the tectangles, their connections repreſenting ſo much the 
more exactly thoſe of the ſonorous bodies, than the conneCt:qns of 
theſe chords, where the hanging weights are allo as the ſquares, 
whilſt the ſounds remain as the roots. 

From the diameter A B, divided according to the ſeries of the 

VT 
fractions — — — — —, which are in barmonic progreſſion, let 


2 4 6 
a ; SF 2 there 
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there be drawn the ordinated C, CC; G, GG; e, cc; e, ee; 
and g, gg; See Fig. III. Plate II. e Ha | | 
The diameter repreſents a ſonorous chord, which divided into 
the ſame computations gives the following ſounds. 


To avoid the fractions, let us give 60 parts to the diameter, the 
5 1 . 
ſections will contain theſe entire numbers, BC = — = 30; B G, 
| | . 
o I | 3 1 
= — r 20; Bo = — = 15; Be = — = 12; Bg = — 
3 4 | 5 | 6 
From the points where the ordinated parts cut the circle, let us 
draw on each fide chords to the two extremities of the diameter ; 
the ſum of the ſquare of each chord, and of the ſquare of the cor- 
reſpondant chord, which I call its complement, will always be 
equal to the ſquare of the diameter. The ſquares of the chords 
will be always together as the correſpondent abſciſſes, conſequently 
alſo in harmonic proportion, and in the ſame manner will repreſent 
the above example, allowing the exception of the firſt ſound. 
The ſquares of the complements of theſe ſame chords will he 
together as the complements of the aþſcifſes in the diameter, con- 
ſequently in the following proportions. 7 1 
| — 1 


% 
— 2 2 0 
So 
RIS 3 
Ac — = 45 
| 4 
3 4 | 
AS = 48 
5 
—2 "EP 
A5 AN 


and 
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and will repreſent the ſounds of the following example, 


G . eb. 


P =: 


EU Tm Te TR 


on which we ought to take notice, in paſſing, that this example, 
compared to the following, 


K. koi . 
2 ſoon 
0 = 
| Lan TL 
9 3 —X 
x N. R, 


and to the firſt, gives the natural foundation of the rule of contrary 


movements. 
The ſquares of the ordinated parts will be in the following pro- 


portions to the ſquare 3600 of the diameter ; 


— 2 


K B 3 1 3600 
2 

E, Dz = 909 

G, GG = = 800 
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and will repreſent the ſounds 1n as above example. 

Moreover, this laſt ſeries which has nothing homologous in the 
diviſions of the diameter, and without which, we cannot however 
compleat the harmonic ſyſtem, ſhews the neceſſity of ſeeking in the 
proprieties of the circle, for the true foundations of the ſyſtem, 


which cannot be found either in the ſtraight line, or in the abſtract- 
ed numbers. | | [ 
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I defignedly paſs all the other propoſitions of Monf. Tartiai, on 


the nature of Arithmetic, of the harmony and geometry of the 


cirele, as well as on the bounds of the harmonic ſeries given by the 
ſextuple computation ; becauſe its proofs, expreſſed only in cyphers, 
eſtabliſh no general demonſtration ; and, what is more, by often 
comparing heterogeneous magnitudes, he finds. proportions where 
we cannot even ſee connections. So, he would prove that the ſquare 
of a line 1s a proportional means of ſuch a computation, he makes 
no other proof, but that ſuch a number is a proportional means be- 
tween two ſuch other numbers. For the ſurfaces and abſtracted 


numbers not being of the ſame nature, cannot be compared. 


Monſ. Tartini perceives this difficulty, and endeavors to prevent 
it; we may ſee his reaſonings in his book. | 
This theory being eftabliſhed, we muſt now deduce its given proofs 
and the rules of the harmonic art. | 
The octave, which engenders no fundamental ſound, not being 
eſſential to harmony, may be removed from the conſtitutive parts 
of the concord, So, the concord, reduced to its greateſt ſimplicity, 
ſhould he conſidered without it. It is then compoſed of theſe three 
e 11 | | 
terms, 1 — —, which are in harmonic proportion, and where the 
3 e | 
» POP 


two monades — — are the only true elements of ſonorous unity ; 


3:5 
I 


1 ; 
for the fraction — is the element —, and the fraction 7 is octave 


4 2 
1 
of the monade —. 
| 3 


1 1 
This perfect concord — — produced by a ſingle chord, and whoſe 
| "I 

terms are in . is the general law of nature, 
which ſerves as a baſs to all the ſcienees of ſounds; a law, which 
phyſic may endeavour to explain, but whoſe explanation is uſeleſs 
to the rules of harmony, | 

The calculations of the chords, and pendant weights, ſerve to 
give in numbers the connections of the ſounds which cannot be 
conſidered as quantities hut by favor of theſe calculations. 

The third ſound, engendered by the concurrence of two others, 


is as the product of their quantities; and when in a common ca- 


thegory this third ſound is always found the ſame, tho? engendered 

by different intervals, it is, that the products of the generations 

are equal together, | Thi 
TO 
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This is manifeſtly deduced from the precedent propoſitions, 

What, for inſtance is the third ſound which reſults from C B 
and G B? Tt is the uniſon of C B. Why ſo? Becauſe in the 
two harmonic proportions, whoſe ſquares of the two ordinated 
parts C, C C, and G, G G, are proportional means, the ſums of 
the extremes are equal together, and conſequently produce the 
ſame common ſound C B oy C, C C. | 

In effect, the ſum of the two reQangles B C, by C, C C, and of 
A© by C, CC is equal to the ſum of the two rectangles of B G 
by C, C C, and of G A by C, C C: foreach of theſe two ſums 
is equal to twice the ſquare of the ray. From whence it follows, 
that the ſound C, C C, or C B, ſhould be common to the two 
chords; moreover, this ſound is preciſely the note of the laſt plate. 

Whatever ordinated parts you may take in the circle, to compare 
them 2 by 2, or even 3 by 3, they will always engender the ſame 
third ſound repreſented in the plate; becauſe the rectangles of the 
two parts of the diameter by the ray, will always give equal ſums. 

But the octave X Q engender harmonies only in ſharp, and by 
no means the fundamental ſound, becauſe we cannot elevate the 
ordinated part on the extremity of the diameter, and conſequently 
the diameter and the ray, in their harmonic proportions, have any 
common product. | 

Inſtead of harmonically dividing the diameter by the fractions 
© 144 1 | 
— — — — _ which give the natural ſyſtem of the major con- 
2 4 5 
Fon", if we divide it arithmetically into 6 equal parts, we ſhall have 
the ſyſtem of the major concord varied, and this variation gives 
exactly the minor concord. See Fig, IV. Plate II. | 

One of theſe parts will have the 19th, that is, the double octave 
of the 5th, two will give the 12th, or the octave of the 5th, three 
will give the octave, four the 5th, and five the minor 3d. 

Bur, as ſoon as uniting two of theſe ſounds, we ſeek the third 
Tound, which they engender, theſe two ſounds, inſtead of the 
lound C, ö . © OV ; 


will never produce as fundamental, any but the ſound Eb; which 
proves, that neither the minor concord, or ſts mode, are given by 
nature. If we make two or more intervals of the minor concord 


ſound together, the fundamental ſounds will be multiplied, and in 
1 | relation 


rs {| 3 


relation to theſe ſounds, we ſhall hear ſeveral major concords, at 
the ſame time, without any minor concords. | 

So, by an experiment formed in preſence of eight celebrated 
| profeſſors of muſic, two hautboys and a violin ſounding the white 
| notes together marked as follows : 


viz. Thoſe which are marked aſide as follows, for the intervals 


il the ſounds marked in blank in the {ame figure, are diſtinctly heard, 
| which are above, 


h | and thoſe marked next, for the intervals below. 
| ; 


U CR 
” os bs 
In judging of the horrible cacophony, which ſhould reſult from 
this concinity, we ſhould conclude that all muſic in the minor mode 
f would be inſupportable to the ear, if the intervals were true enough 
N and the inſtruments ſufficiently ſtrong to render the engendered 
ſounds as ſenſible as the generators. 
| I beg leave to remark, en paſſaut, that the inverſe of two modes 
| marked in a precedent plate, is never bounded to the fundamental 
concord which conſtitutes them, but that it may be heard through- 
out the whole air, and harmony; which, noted in a direct ſenſe 
within the major mode, when we reverſe the paper, and place cleffs 
at the end of thoſe lines that are become the beginning, preſents 
another ute of air and harmony in minor mode, exactly tune in- 
verſe of the firſt, wherein the baſs becomes the treble, and vice 
verſa. This is the cleff of the method of compoſing then double 
canons which I have ſpoken of at the word canon. Monſ. Serre, 
before mentioned, who has very clearly explained in his book this 
harmonic curioſity, introduces a ſymphony of this kind, compoſed 
by Monſ. de Merambeſt, who ſhould have had it engraved. 


That 


* 
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That would have been certainly better than having it executed. 


A compoſition of this nature mult be better to preſent to the eye 


than there, _ | 
We have ſeen that from the harmonic diviſion of the diameter, 
reſults the major mode, and from the arithmetical diviſion, the 
minor mode. It is beſides a known thing of all the theoricians, 
that the connections of the minor rs, are found in the arith- 
metical diviſion of the th. To find the firſt foundation of the mi- 
nor mode in the harmonic ſyſtem, it is ſufficient to ſhew in this 
ſyſtem the arithmetical diviſion of the 5th. | 

The whole harmonic ſyſtem is founded on a double computation, 
the connection of the entire chord to its octave, or of the diameter 
to the ray; and on the ſeſqui alter computation, which gives the 
firſt harmonic or fundamental ſound, to which all the reſt are 
connected, _ ”— | ET, | 

Moreover, if in the double computation, we compare ſucceſſively 
the ſecond note G, and the third F of the ſeries P to the funda- 
mental ſound Q and to its flat octave which is the ent ire chord, 
we ſhall find that the firſt is an harmonic means, and the ſecond an 
arithmetical means between thoſe two terms. 

In the ſame manner, if in the ſeſqui alter computation we com- 
Per ſucceſſively the 4th note e, and the 5 eb of the ſame ſeries, 
o the entire chord, and its 5th G, we ſhall find that the 4th e is 
an harmonic means, and the 5th eb an arithmetical means be- 
twixt the two terms of this 5th; The minor mode then being 
founded on the arithmetical diviſion of the 5th, arid the note eb, 
taken in the ſeries of the complements in the harmonic ſyſtem, 
giving this diviſion, the minor mode is founded on that note in 
the harmonic ſyſtem. | | 

After having found all the conſonances in the harmonic diviſion 
of the diameter, the major mode in the direct order of theſe con- 
ſonances, the minor in their retrograde order, and in their com- 
plements, there remains to examine the third example, which ex- 
preſſes in notes the connections of the ſquares 1a the ordinated 
parts, and which gives the ſyſtem of diſſonances. 

If we join, by conſonances, the ſuſceſſive intervals of the above 
example, we ſhall find that to ſquare the ordinated parts, is to 
double the interval which they repreſent. So, adding a third 
ſound, which repreſents the ſquare, this added ſound will always 
double the interval of the conſonance, as we ſee in the following 

late. | | 
a Thus the firſt note K of the above example doubles the octave, 
the firſt interval of the other example; the ſecond note L doubles 
the fifth, the ſecond interval; the third note M doubles the fourth 
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expreſſed as follows 
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the third interval, &c. and tis this doubling of intervals which 1s 


* 
7 —ů — K — — et 
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s Generation of Diſſonances. 


Leaving aſide the octave of the firſt interval, which engendering 
no fundamental ſound, ought not to paſs as harmonic, the added 
note L forms, with the two which are below it, a thorough geo- 
metrical proportion in ſeſquialter computation, and the following, 
always doubling the intervals, form alſo always geometrical pro- 
portions. | 5 | | 

But the proportions and progreſſions harmonic and arithmetical, 
which conſtitute the conſonant major and minor ſyſtem, are oppo- 
ſed, by their nature, to the geometrical progreſſion; ſince this 
reſults eſſentially from the ſame connections, and the others from 
connections always different. Then, if the two proportions har- 


monic and arithmetical are conſonant, the geometrical proportion 


will be neceſſarily diſſonant; and, conſequently, the ſyſtem which 
reſults from the former example, will be the ſyſtem of diſſonances. 

But this ſyſtem drawn from the ſquares of the ordinated parts is 
united to the two precedent, drawn from the ſquares of chords. The 
diſſonant ſyſtem is then united in the ſame manner to the univerſal 
harmonic ſyſtem. 

It follows from thence, firſt, That every concord will be diſſo- 
nant, when it contains two fimilar intervals, others than the octave; 
whether theſe two intervals be found conjoint with, or ſeparated 
from the concord. Secondly, that of theſe two intervals, that 
which belongs to the harmonic or arithmetical ſyſtem ſhall be con- 
ſonant, and the other diſſonant. So in the two examples S T of 
diſſonant concords in the following plate, the intervals G C and ce 
are conſonant, and the interval's C F and e g diſſonant, 


apc — 
— 6 — 5 | — — 
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In connecting however each term of the diſſonant ſeries to the 
fundamental ſound or engendered C of the harmonic ſeries, we ſhall 


find that the diſſonances which reſult from this connection will be 
| the 
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che following, and the only direct ones which can be eſtabliſhed 


on the harmonic ſyſtem, 

I. The firſt is the gth, or double 5th L. | 

II. The ſecond is the 11th, which muſt not be confounded with 
the ſimple 4th, provided that the firſt 4th, or ſimple 4th G C, being 
in the particular harmonic ſyſtem, is conſonant ; which is not the 
ſecond fourth, or 11th C M, foreign to this ſame. ; 

III. The third is the 12th or ſuperfluous fifth, which Monſ. 


'Tartini calls the concord of a new 8 either becauſe he 


firſt diſcovered its principles, or becauſe the ſenſible concord in mi- 
nor mode on the mediant, which we call ſuperfluous 5th, has never 
been admitted on account of its horrid roughneſs, Vide che prac- 


tice of this concord a la Francoiſe, 
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and the practice of the ſame a P Italienne, 
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Before we conclude the enumeration we have begun, I ſhould 
take notice, that the ſame diſtinction of the two fourths, conſonant 
and diſſonant, which I have made before, ſhould be underſtood in 


the ſame manner of the two major thirds of this concord, and the 
two minor thirds of the following. 


IV. The 4th and laſt diſſonance given by the ſeries, the 14th 
H that is, the octave of the 7th, a 14th which is reduced to the 
ſimple only by licence, and according to the right which we aitri- 
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bute to ourſelves in the cuſtom of indifferently confounding the 

aves. | 

If the diſſonant ſyſtem is deduced from the harmonic ſyſtem the 
rules of preparing and ſaving the diſſonances are not leſs deduced, 
and we fee, in the conſonant and harmonic ſeries, the preperations 
of all the ſounds in the arithmetical ſeries. In effect, comparing 
the three ſeries OP Q, we always find in the ſueceſſive progreffion 
of the ſounds of the ſeries O, not only, as we have ſeen, the ſim- 
ple computations, which, when doubled, give the ſounds of the 
ſeries Q but alſo the ſame imervals, which the ſounds of the two 
P and Q form together. So that the ſeries O always prepares 
beforehand, what the two ſeries P and Q immediately produce. 

So, the firſt interval of the ſeries O, is that of the chord, a vide, 
to its octave, and the octave is alſo the interval or concord, which 
the firſt ſound of the ſeries Q produces, compared to the firſt ſound 
of the ſeries 83. b „ 
In the ſame manner, the ſecond interval of the ſeries O (always 
reckoning from the entire chord) is a 12th; the interval or con- 
cord of the ſecond ſound of the ſeries Q compared to the ſecond 
ſound of the ſeries P, is alſo a 12th. © op ts 
Ihe third on each fide, is a double octave, and fo on. 

Moreover, if we compare the ſeries P to the entire chord, 
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We ſhall find exactly the ſame intervals which the ſeries O gives 
beforchand, viz. the oftave, 5th, 4th, major 3d, and minor 3d. 
From whence it follows, that the particular harmonic ſeries gives 
reciſely, not only the exemplar and model of the two ſeries arith- 
metical and geometrical, which it engenders, and which with it 
compleat the univerſal harmonic ſyſtem; but alſo preſcribes to 
one, the order of the ſounds, and prepares for the other the uſe of 
r d RET 
This preparation, giyen by the harmonic ſeries, is exactly the 
fame which is eſtabliſhed in practice; for the gth doubled from the 
5th, is alſo prepared by a movement of the 5th. The 11th dou- 
bled from the 4th, is prepared by a movement of the 4th. The 12th, 
ar ſuperfluous 5th, doubled from the major third, is prepared by a 
movement of major third; laſtly the 14th, or falſe 5th, doubled 
from the minor third, is alſo prepared by a movement of the 
minor third. 1 i 1 * : 1 C2 TY: a ; 64 ** 141 
It is true that we muſt not ſeek theſe preparations in the move- 
ments called fundamental in Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem; but which 
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are not ſo in that of Monſ. Tartini; and it is true alſo that the 
ſame diſſonances are prepared in ſeveral different ways, either by 
the variations of harmony, or by a ſubſtituted baſs ; ln the whole 
epends on the ſaine principle, and this is not the place to enter 
into a detail of rules. | | | 
That of reſolving and ſaving the diſſonances ariſes from the ſame 
3 as their preparation: for as each diſſonance is prepared 
y the antecedent connection of the harmonic ſyſtem, ſo it is ſaved 
by the conſequent connection of the ſame ſyſtem, | 


4 | 

So, in the harmanic ſeries the connection —, where the progreſs 

. 3 | | | 

of 5th being that whoſe gth is prepared and doubled, the follow- 
| 1 : A 

ing connection — or progreſs of 4th is that whoſe ſame gth ought 


4 
to be ſaved. The gth ought then to deſcend a degree, to ſeek in 
the harmonic ſeries the uniſon of the ſecond progreſs, and conſe- 


« * 


quently the octave of the fundamental ſound. 


General Syſtem of Diſſonances. 
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By following the ſame method, we ſhall find that the 11th F 
ſhould in the ſame manner deſcend a degree on the uniſon E of the 


3 : | — Þ 
harmonic ſeries, according to the correſpondant reference —, that 
| 5 n 5 
the 12th or ſuperfluous 5th G diefis, ought to redeſcend on the 


; 5 
ſame G natural, according to the reference — ; and we ſee the rea- 


ſon, till now unknown, why the baſs ought to aſcend to prepare 

the diſſonances, and the treble deſcend to ſave them. We may 

alſo take notice that the 9th, which, in Monſ. Rameau's ſyſtem 15 

the firſt and almoſt the only diſſonance, is placed the laft in that 
| EO o 
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of Monf. Tartini; ſo much it was decreed theſe authors ſhould be 
contradictory in every circumſtance. | 

If we have clearly underſtood the generations and analogies of 
the three orders or ſyſtems, all founded on the firſt, given by na- 
ture, and all repreſented by the parts of the circle or their powers, 
we ſhall find firt, That the particular harmonic ſyſtem, which 
gives the major mode, is produced by the ſextuple diviſion in har- 
monie progreſſion of the diameter, or the entire chard, conſidered 
as the unity. Secondly, that the arithmetical ſyſtem, from whence 
the minor made reſults, is produced by the arithmetical ſeries of 
the complements ; taking the ſmaller term for the unity, and raifing 
it from term ta term as far as the ſextuple computation, which at 
laſt gives the diameter, or the entire chord, Thirdly, that the geo- | 
metrical ſyſtem, or the diſſonant is alſo drawn from the harmonic 
ſyſtem, by doubling the powers of each interval; from whence it 
follows, that the haxmanic ſyſtem of the major mode, the only one 
immediately given by nature, ſcrves as a principle and foundation 
to the reſt, | | 

By what has been yet ſaid, we ſee that the harmonic ſyſtem is not 
compoſed of parts which reunite to form the whole, but on the 
contrary, it is from the diviſion of the whole, or the integral unity, 
that the parts are drawn; that the concord forms to itſelf no 
ſounds, but that it gives them ; and that laſtly, whereſoever the 
harmonic ſyſtem has a place, the harmony does not derive from 
the melody, but the melody from the harmony. 

The elements of the diatonic melody are contained in the ſucceſ- 
five degrees of the ſcale or oftave of the major mode, beginning by 
C, from which is derived alſo the ſcale of the minor mode, be= 
ginning by A. | | 

This ſcale not being exactly in the order of the aliquots is no 
more than that which the natural diviſions of horns, trumpets, and 
other ſimilar inſtruments produce, as may be ſeen in the plate by 
the compariſon of theſe two ſcales, a compariſon, which ſhews at 
the ſame time the cauſe of the falſe tones given by. theſe in- 


ſtruments. 
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However, the common ſcale, tho? not in concord with the ſeries 


of the aliquots, has not a leſs phyſical and natural origin to be 


explained. 
The portion of the firſt ſeries O, which determines the harmonic 
ſyſtem, is the ſeſquialter or 5th C G; that is, the oftaye harmo- 


nically divided. 


Beſides, the two terms, which correſpond to thoſe in the ſeries P 
of the complements, are the notes GF. Theſe two chords are the 
middle; the one harmonic the other artificial, betwixt the entire 
chord and its half, or between the diameter and the ray; and 
theſe two middle G and F being connected both to the ſame fun- 
damental, determine the tone and even the mode, ſince the harmo- 
nic proportion predominates over it; and they appear before the 
generation of the minor mode, having no other law than that 
which is determined by the harmonic ſeries, from whence they are 
derived; they ought each to bear the character, viz. The perfect 
major concord, compoſed of major 3d and 5th. 

If then we connect and range ſucceſſively, according to the near- 
eſt order, the notes which conſtitute theſe three concords, we ſhall 
have very exactly, as well in muſical notes, as in numerical con- 


nections, the octave or ordinary diatonic ſcale rigorouſly eſta- 


bliſhed. 
In notes, the thing is evident by a fingle operation. 
In numerical connections, this is almoſt as eaſily proved, for 


ſuppoſing 360 for the length of the entire chord, theſe three notes 


C, G, F, will be as 180, 240, 270; their concords will be as 
follows: 


. 


* 


and the entire ſcale ſeduced from it, will be in the connections 
marked as follows : | 


Tone [| Tone [Semiton | Tone Tone | Tone jSemitone 

Major. | Mizor.| Minor. Major.] Minor. | Major] Major. 
——— A —— ͤ—„— ͤ— 
N — 28 3 | 
© — 1 


— 


180. 160. 144. 135. 120. 108. 96. 90. 


Where we ſee that all the intervals are juſt, except the perfect 
concord, D F A, in which the 5th D A is weak by a comma, as 
well as the minor third D F, on account of the minor tone DE; 


but in every ſyſtem this error, or an equivalent one is — 
"S's | n 
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In regard to the other alterations, which the neceſſity of uſing the 
ſame touches in different tones, introduces into our ſcale), Vide 
Modification.) The ſcale being once eſtabliſhed, the principal uſe of 
the notes C GF, from whence it is derived, is the formation of the 
three cadences, which giving a progreſs of fundamental notes from 
one to the other, are the baſs of all modulation. G being an harmo- 
nic means, and F, an arithmetical means betwixt the two terms 
of the octave, the paſſage from the middle to the extreme forms a 
cadance which takes its name from the middle which produces it; 
GC is then an harmonic cadence, F C an arithmetical, and we 
call mixt cadence, that which, paſſing from the arithmetical meang 
to the harmonic means, is compoſed of the two before reſolving 
on the extreme. 


| nt — —̃ͤ —— | 


Harmonic Cadence. Arithmetical Cadence, Mixt Cadence, 


— 


Of theſe three cadences, the harmonic is the principal and the 
firſt in order: Its effect is of a flat harmony, ſtrong, and termina- 
ting in an abſolute ſenſe. | 1 

The arithmetical is weak, ſweet, and leaves a ſomething ſtill to 
be deſired. The mixt cadence ſuſpends the ſenſe, and produces 
nearly the effect of the interrogative and admirative point. 

From the natural ſucceſſion of theſe three cadences, ſuch às we 
ſee it in a former plate. There reſults exactly the fundamental baſs 
of the ſcale; and from their different intermixtures is derived the me 
thod of treating any tone, and modulating on it a ſeries of airs, 
for each note of the cadence is ſuppoſed to bear the perfeA concord 
as has been ſaid before. * | 

In regard to what is called The Rule of the Octave“, it is evi- 
dent, that tho' we ſhould not even admit the harmony which it 
ſpeciſies as pure and regular, as it is found only through dint of 
art and deductions, it can never be propoſed; in quality of princi- 
ple and a general law, EY 

The compoſers of the 15th age, the generality of whom were 
excellent harmoniſts, uſed the whole ſcale as a fundamental baſs 
of as many perfect concords as it had notes, except the 7th on 
account of the falſe th; and this harmony well conducted, would 
have formed a very great effect, if the perfect concord on the me- 
diant had not been rendered too harſh by theſe two falſe relations 
wich the concord which precedes it, and that which follows. 17 

| | a 1 
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To render this ſeries of perfect concords as pure and ſweet as 
poſſible, we muſt reduce it to this other fundamental baſs, which 
furniſhes with the precedent, a new ſource of varieties, | 

As we find in this formula, two perfect concords in minor third, 
viz. DA, it will be neceſſary to ſeek the analogy which the major 
and minor tones ſhould have together in a regular modulation. 
Let us conſider the note eb of the example P, united to the 

two correſpondent notes of the examples O and Q. taken as 
fundamental : it is found by this means as the Baſe, or founda- 
tion of a concord in major third ; but taken as an arithmetical 
means hetween the entire chord and its fifth, as in the example X 
of the other plate: it is then found mediant or ſecond baſe of the 
minor mode : So this ſame note, conſidered under two different 
references, and both deducted from the ſyſtem, gives two harmo- 
nies; from whence it follows, that the ſcale of the major mode is 

a minor third above the analogous ſcale of the minor mode. | 
| Wherefore the minor mode analogous to the ſcale of ut, is that 
of la, and the minor mode analogous to that of fa, is that of re. 

Moreover, la and re, give exactly, in the fundamental baſs of 
the diatonic ſcale, the two minor concords analogous to the two 
tones of ut and fa, determined by the two harmonic cadences of 
ut to fa and of fol tout, The fundamental baſs, wherein we make 
theſe two concords enter, is then as regular, and more varied than 
the precedent, which only contains the harmony of the minor 
mode. | 

In regard to the two laſt diſſonances n and r of the example q, as 
they coine from the diatonic genus, we will not yet ſpeak of 
them. | | 
The origin of the meaſure, the periods, phraſes, and all the mu- 
fical rhyme, is found alſo in the generation of the cadences, in 
their natural ſeries, and their different combinations. Firſt, the 
means being homogenous to its extreme, uk two members of a 
cadence ought in their firſt ſimplicity, to be of the ſame nature and 
equal powers: Conſequently the eight notes which form the four 
cadences, the fundamental baſs of the ſcale, are equal together; 

and forming alſo four equal meaſures, one for each cadence, the 
whole gives a compleat ſenſe, and an harmonic period, | 

Moreover, as the whole harmonic ſyſtem is founded on the dou- 
ble and ſeſqui alter computation, which on account of the octave 
is confounded with the triple powers, in the ſame manner every 
good and ſenſible meaſure is reſolved on that of two times, or that 
of three, all which is below, often attempted, and always unſuce- 
ceſsful, uot being able to produce any good effect. | 

From the different foundations of harmony given by the three 
ſorts of cadence, and from the different merhods of intermixing 
them, ariſes the variety of the ſenſes, of phraſes, and the whole me- 
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lody ; of which the 1ngenious muſician expreſſes all that of the. 
phraſes for diſcourſe, and punctuates the ſounds as correctly as the 
Grammarian does the words, 

From the meaſure given by the cadences, there reſults alſo the 
exact expreſſion of the proſody and rhyme; for as the ſhort ſyllable 
reſts on the long, in the ſame manner the note which prepares the 
cadence, in riſing, ſuſtains itſelf and pauſes on the note which re- 
ſolves it in ſtriking ; which divides the times into ſtrong and weak, 
as the ſyllables into long and ſhort. 

This ſhews how we can, even in obſerving the quantities, reverſe 
the proſody and meaſure the whole 4 contre tems, when we ſtrike the 
ſhort ſylables and raiſe the long; cho“ we ſhould think we obſerved 
their relative durations and muſical powers. 

The uſe of diſſonant notes by conjoint degrees in the weak times 
of the meaſure, is alſo deduced from principles eſtabliſhed thereon : 
for let us ſuppoſe the diatonic and meaſured ſcale as follows, 


Z ĩð = 


it is evident, that the note ſuſtained or ſtruck in the baſs x, inſtead 
of the notes in the baſs z, is only thus tolerated, becauſe always 
returning on the ſtrong times, it eaſily eſcapes our attention in the 
weaker; and the cadences, whoſe place it has, are not leſs ſuppoſed, 
which could not be, if the diſſonant notes changed place, and were 
ſtruck on the ſtrong times. | fe 
Let us next ſee what ſounds may be added or ſubſtituted to thoſe 
of the diatonic ſcale, for the formation of the chromatic and en- 
harmonic genera, | OY ey 
By inſerting in their natural order the ſounds given by the ſe- 
Ties of diſſonances, we ſhall firft have the note ſol dieſis n, which 
gives the chromatic genus, and the regular pailage of the major 
tone of ut to its minor correſponding la. | | 


—— 5 


Chromatic 
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' Chromatic Tetrachord. 


" 


U — 5 
We have next the note r or fi b flat, which with that I hays 


ſpoken of, gives the enharmonic genus. f 
Tho? in regard to the diatonic, the whole harmonic ſyſtem is, 

as has been ſeen, contained in the ſextuple computation, yet the 

diviſions are not ſo bounded to this extent, but betwixt the 19th or 
8 , | 


I 
triple fifth—, and the 22d or quadruple octave 7 we may inſert 


1 
an hormonic means — taken in the order of aliquots, and given 


| 7 5 
alſo by nature in the french-horns and trumpets, and of an intona- 


tion very eaſy on the violin. 
1 | z 
This term —, which harmonically divides the interval of the 
8 
4th ſol ut or —, does not form with the fol a juſt minor third, 


whoſe reference would be —, but an interval a little leſs, whoſe 


| 6 | 
whoſe reference is , ſo that we cannot exactly expreſs it in notes; 


; | 
for the la dieſis is already too ftrong : We ſhall repreſent it by the 
note fi, preceded by the fign | O, a little different from the ordi- 


nary b flat. J | | 
The ſcale augmented, or as the Greeks ſay, the Epaiſſi Genus 


of theſe three new ſounds placed in their rank, will be then as the 
example. | 


Genus epaiſh, | 
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The whole for the ſame tone, or at leaſt for the tones naturally 
analogous. 

Of theſe three added ſounds, the firſt of which, as Tartini ſhews, 
conſtitutes the chromatic genus, and the third the enbarmonic; the 
ſol diefis and the fi b flat are in the order of diſſonances; but the ſi 

| 5 does not fail to be conſonant, tho? it does not belong to the 


diatonic genus; being out of the ſextuple progreſſion which con- 
tains and determines this genus; for ſince it is immediately given 
by the harmonic ſeries of the aliquots, ſince it is the harmonic me- 
dium between the 5th and octave of the fundamental ſound, it ſol- 
lows from thence that it is conſonant as themſelves, and neither 
wants to be prepared or ſaved: This is alſo what the car confirms 
perfectly in the regular ule of this kind of 7th. | 
y the affiſtance of this new tone, the baſs of the diatonic ſcale 
returns exactly on itſelf, in deſcending, according to the nature of 
the circle which repreſents it; and the 14th or 7th redoubled, is 
then found regularly ſaved by this note on the tonic or fundamen- 
tal baſs, as all the other diſſonances. 5 
Would you wiſh to deduce from the principles before placed, 
the rules of modulation, take the three major relative tones, ut, 
ſol, fa, and the three minor analogous tones la, mi, re, you will 
have 6 tonics ; and thete are the only ones on which we can mo- 
dulate, in going from the principal tone : Modulations which we 
intermix by choice, according to the character of the air, and the 
expreſſion of the words; not, however that amongſt theſe modu- 
lations there are ſome preferable to others: Theſe preferences even 
immediately diſcovered by the ſentiment, have alſo their principles 
and numerical powers, and their exceptions, whether in the diffe- 
rent impreſſions which the compoſer would make, or in the greater 
or leſſer union he gives his phraſes, For inſtance, the moſt natural 
and moſt agreeable modulation in major mode, is that which pales 
from the tonic ut, to its dominant ſol, becauſe the mode major, 
being founded on harmonic diviſions, and the dominant harmoni- 
cally dividing the octave, the paſſage from the firſt term to the mid- 
dle is the moſt natural. On the contrary, in the minor mode la, 
founded on the arithmetical proportion, the paſſage from the tone 
to the 4th note re, which arithmetically divides the octave, is much 
more natural than the paflage from the dominant to the tone mi, 
which harmonically divides the fame octave, and if we examine at- 
tentively, we ſhall find, that the modulations more or leſs agreeable, | 
all depend on the greater or tmaller references cſtabliſhed in this 
ſyſtem. | | 
Let us next examine the concords or particular intervals in the 


minor mode, winch are deduced trom the ſounds added to the ſcale. 
| The 
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The analogy between the two modes gives the three following 
concords, 
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all whoſe ſounds have been found conſonant in the eſtabliſhment of 
the major mode. There is only the added found g X whoſe conſo- 
nance can be diſputed, | | 

We muſt next take notice, that this concord is not reſolved in the 
diſſonant concord of diminiſhed 7th, which would have ſol dieſis 
for baſs, becauſe beſides the diminiſhed 7th ſol diefis and fa natural, 
there is alſo found a diminiſhed third fol dieſis, and ſi b flat, which 
breaks all proportion, which experience confirms by the unſur- 
mountable roughneſs of this concord. On the contrary, beſides 
that this arrangement of ſuperfluous 6th pleaſes the ear, and 1s very 
harmoniouſly reſolved, Monſ. Tartini pretends that the interval 1s 
really good, regular, and even conſonant, Firſt, decauie this 6th is 
very nearly an harmonic 4th, to the three notes B b, d, f, repre- 

3-4-1 I | 
ſented by the fractions — — —, of which — is the proportional 

$$ © 7 
exact harmonic 4th. Secondly, becauſe that ſame 6th, is very 
nearly the harmonic means of the 4th fa, fi b flat, formed by the 
5th of the fundamental ſound and its oftave, If, on this occaſion, 
we make ule of the note marked ſol dieſis, rather than the note 
marked la b flat, which ſeems to be the true harmonic means, it is 
not only that this diviſion would remove us very far from the 
mode, but even that this ſame note la b flat, is only an harmonic 
means in appearance, provided that, the gth fa fi b flat, is chan- 
ged and too weak by a comma; ſo that ſol dieſis, which has a 
leſs connection to fa, draws nearer to the true harmonic means than 
la b flat, which has a greater connection to the ſame fa. 

We ought beſides to obſerve that all the ſounds of this concord, 
which re- unite in a regular harmony, are exactly the four ſame 
ſounds furniſhed beforehand, in the diſſonant ſeries Q by the com- 
plements of the diviſions of the harmonic ſextuple: which, in ſome 
reſpect, cloſes the harmonic circle, and confirms the union of all 
the parts in the ſyſtem. - 

By the aſſiſtance of this 6th, aud all the other ſounds, which 


harinonic and analogous proportion furniſh in the minor mode, 
we 


n 8 


we have a very eaſy method of prolonging and varying the har- 
mony, without going out of the mode, or even of making uſe 
of any real diſſonance, as may be ſcen in the example of the 
counter-point given by Monſ. Tartini, and in which he pre- 
_ not to have uſed any diſſonance unleſs the 4th, and final 

th. 
1 This ſame ſuperfluous 6th, has alſo more important and ni- 
cer uſes in modulations, turned by enharmonic paſſages, in that 
it may be indifferently taken in practice for the 5th bemolized by 


the ſign 2 from which this dieſis'd 6th differs very little in 


» 

calculation, and not at all on the keys. In that caſe, this 5th, 
or that 6th always conſonant, but marked ſometimes by dieſis, and 
ſometimes by b flat, according to the tone from whence we go 
out, and that which we enter, produces in harmony apparent and 
ſudden metamorph. s, of which, though regular in this ſyſtem, the 
compoſer would be very much embarraſſed to give a reaſon in any 
other, as may be ſeen 1n the following examples, | 
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particularly in that marked +, when the fa taken as natural, and 
forming an apparent 7th which cannot be ſaved, is at bottom, 
no more than a ſuperfluous 6th formed by a mi dieſis, on the 
ſol of the baſs; which enters into the rigor of the rules, But it 
is ſuperfluous to extend on the fineſſes of the art, which docs 
not eſcape ingenious harmoniſts, and which others would only 

abuſe, in uſing them mal à propos. It is ſufficient to have ſhewn 
that the whole 1s held on ſomething, and that the true ſyſtem of. 
nature leads to the moſt intricate and hidden turnings of the art. 


3 —— 
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Fe 


This letter is ſometimes written in partitions to deſign the 
3 part of the tenor, when this tenor takes the place of the baſs, 
and is written on the ſame ſtave, the haſs preſerving the pauſe. 

Sometimes in the parts of ſymphony, the T fignifies tutti, 
and is oppoſed to the letter 8, or the word ſolo, which in that 

 cale muſt have neceſſarily been written before in the ſame part. 

TA. One of the four ſyllables with which the Greeks ſol- fa 
their muſic, (Vide to Sol-fa.) 

TABLATURE. This word formerly ſignified the totality of 
the ſigns in muſic; ſo that, whoever underſtood the notes, and 
could ſing 4 livre ouvert, was ſaid to be ſkilled in the tablature. 

At preſent the word tablature is reſtrained to a certain method of 
marking by letters, which we uſe for the chord inſtruments touch- 
ed by the fingers, ſuch as the Lute, the Guittar, and formerly the 
Theorb, and the Viol. 

To mark in tablature, we draw as many parallel lines as the 
inſtrument has chords, We then write on thote lines ſome letters 
of the alphabet, which expreſſes the different poſitions of the fingers 
on the chords, from ſemi-tone to ſemi-tone. T he letter A denotes 
the chord a vide, b, expreſſes the firſt poſition, e the ſecond, d the 
third, &c. | | | 

In regard to the powers of the notes, they are marked by ordi- 
nary notes of fimilar powers, all placed on the ſame line, becauſe 
theſe notes ſerve only to mark the power, and not the degree. 

When the powers are always ſimilar, that is, that the method 
of ſcanning the notes is the ſame in all meaſures, we are ſatisfied 
with marking it on the firſt, and we proceed. 

Herein lies all the myſtery of the tablature which we will aſſiſt 
towards an explanation by the inſpection of Fig. V. Plate II. 

Wherein I have pricked down the firſt couplet of the Flies d EH, 
pagne in tablature for: he guntar, | 4 
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As the generality of inſtruments, for which the tablature mea- 
ſured, are out of uſe, and as we have found the ordinary notes more 
convenient for thoſe which are ſtill played, the tablature is almoſt 


entirely laid aſide or only ſerves for a ſcholar's firſt leſſons. 


TACET. A Latin word uſed in muſic to denote the ſilence of 
a part, When, in the courſe of a piece of muſic, we would mark 
a ſilence of a certain time, we write it with reſts or pauſes. But 
when ſome part ought to preſerve a filence throughout an entire 
piece, we exprels it by the word tacet, written in the part below the 
name, or firſt notes of the air. | 

. TAIL. We diſtinguiſh in notes the head and the tail. The 
head is the body of the note itſelf. The tail is that perpendicular 
ſtroke which is fixed to the head, and which aſcends or falls indif- 
ferently acroſs the ſtave. In church muſic, the greateſt part of 
the notes have no tail, but in our muſic there is only the ſemi-breve 
without it. Formerly the breve had none alſo; but the differeat 
poſitions of the tail ſerved to diſtinguiſh the powers of the other 
notes and particularly the plica. | 

At preſent the tail added to the notes of church muſic prolongs 
their duration; it abridges it, on the contrary, in ours, ſince a mi- 
num is equal to only half a ſemi-breve. 

TAMBOURIN. A kind of dance very much in faſhion at pre- 
fent on the French ſtage. Its air is very lively, and is ſtruck in 
two quick times. It onght to be well cadenced and bold, in im ita- 
tion of the flute amongſt thoſe of Provence, and the baſs ought to 
re- ſtrike the ſame note, in imitation of the Galoube, with which 
che player on the flute is generally accompanied. 

TASTE. Of all natural gifts, taſte is that which is moſt felt 
and leaſt explained: It would not be what it is, if it could be defi- 
ned ; for it judges of objects, in which the judgment is not concern- 
ed, and ſerves, as it were, as ſpeQacles to reaſon. 

There are in melody, ſome airs more agreeable than others, tho 
equally well modulated. There are, in harmony things ſtriking, 
and others not ſo, all equally regular. There is in the union of 
pieces, an exquiſite art of making the one receive a power from the 
other, which depends on ſomething more nice than the law of con- 
traſts. There are in the execution of the ſame piece, different me- 
thods of rendering it, without ever removing it from its charac- 
ter: Of theſe methods, tlie one pleaſes more than the others, and far 
from being able to ſubmit them to rules, we cannot even determine 
them. Reader, give me a cauſe for their differences, and I will 
explain you what is taſte, | | 

Each man has his peculiar taſte, by the which he gives to 
things, which he calls beautiful and excellent, an order which 
belongs to himſelf alone. One is more touch'd with pathetic 


pieces; the other prefers a gay air, A ſweet and flexible voice 
- will 
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will fill its tunes with agreeable ornaments, a ſenſible and ſtrong 
voice will animate them with the accents of paſſion, The one 
will ſeek ſimplicity in melody, the other will aim at laboured ſtrokes, 
and each will call that an elegance of taſte, which he has preferred, 

This diverſity comes ſometimes from the different diſpoſitions of 
the organs, from which taſte is extracted; Sometimes from the 
particular character of each man, which renders him more ſenſible 
to one pleaſure or failing, than to another ; ſometimes from the 
divinity of age or ſex, which turns the defires towards the different 
objects. In all theſe caſes, each having only his own taſte to op- 
pole to that of another, it is evident, that there is no diſpute to 
be made. | | 

But there is alſo a general taſte, on which all organiſed perſons 
agree, and it is this only, to which we can abſolutely give the name 
of taſte. Let a concert be heard by ear ſufficiently exerciſed, and 
men ' ſufficiently inſtructed; the greateſt number will generally 
agree on the judgment of the pieces, and on the order of prefe- 
rence convenient to them. Aſk each one the reaſon of his judg- 
ment; there are things on which they will give an almoſt unani- 
mous opinion. Theſe are the things which may be ſubmitted to 
rules, and this common judgment is that of the artiſt and the con- 
noiſſeur. But amongſt theſe things, which they agree to find 

ood or ill, there are ſome on which they cannot authorize their 
judgment by any reaſon, ſolid and common, to the reſt; and this 
laſt judgment belongs to a man of taſte, If there is not found a 
perfect unanimity, it is, that all have not equally good organs; that 
all are not perſons of taſte ; and that the prejudices of cuſtom or 
education, often change, by arbitrary conventions, the order of na- 
tural beauties, In regard to this taſte, we may diſpute on it, by 
another method of determining the variance, than that of counting 
the notes, when we do not even agree to that of nature. Here 
then is what ought to decide, in reſpect to the preference of French 
and Italian muſic, 
Genius creates, but taſte makes the choice ; and a too abundant 
genius is often in want of a ſevere cenſor, to prevent it from abn- 
fing its. valuable riches. We can do great things without taſte, 
but it is that alone which renders them intereſting. It is taſte, 
which makes the compoler catch the ideas of the poct : It is taſte, 
which makes the executant catch the ideas of the compoſer. 

It is taſte, which furnithes to each whatever may adorn and aug- 
ment their ſubject; and it is taſte which gives the audience the ica- 
timent of their agreements, 1 5 

Taſte however is by no means ſenſibility. We may have much 
taſte, with a trigid ful; and a man tranſported with things really 
paſſionate, is little touched with the pleafing. It ſeems that taſte 
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is more particularly connected with the ſmaller expreſſions, and 
ſenſibility to the greater. | 
TASTE in I; NGING. By this term is called in France, the 
art of ſinging or playing the notes with the graces ſuitdble to them, 
to cover a little the flatneſs of the French airs. We find at Paris 
ſeveral inſtructors of this taſte, whoſe principles may be found at 
the word graces. | | 
The taſte in ſinging conſiſts alſo much in artificially giving to 2 
ſinger, the tone, whether good or ill, of ſome actor or actreſs in 
vogue. Sometimes it conſiſts in ſqueaking thro' the noſe, ſome- 
times in imitating a duck, a goat, &c. &c, but all theſe, are tem- 
eng graces, which change inceſſantly with their authors. 
TASTO SOLO. Thele two Italian words written in a tho» 
rough baſs, and generally under ſome organ point, mark that the 
accompaniſt ought to make no concord with the right hand, but 
only to ſtrike with the left the marked note, and at moſt, its octave, 
without adding any thing; provided that it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible for him to follow the turning of the harmony or notes of 
taſte, which the compofer makes to paſs on the baſs during that 
time. | 
— One of the four fyllables by which the Greeks ſol fa the 
muſic. 
TENDERLV. This adverb written at the head of an air, ex- 
preſſes a flow and ſweet movement, ſounds drawn pleafingly and 
animated both tender and touching. The Italians make uſe of 
the word amorofo, to exprefs nearly the ſame thing; but the cha- 


© 
rater of the amoroſo has more accent, and breathes a js ne ſas 


guy; of leſs flat and more paſſionate. 

TENEDIUS. A kind of nome for flutes in the ancient Greek 
matic. | 

TENOR. The ſecond of the four parts of muſic, counting from 
flat to ſharp. It is the part which is moſt convenient to the com- 
mon voice of a man; which is the cauſe of its often being called 
thro? preference“ The human Voice”, 1 

The tenor is ſometimes divided into two other parts; the one 
more elevated which we call firſt of counter tenor, the other lower, 
ealled ſecond or baſs tenor. This laſt is in ſome reſpects a mid- 
ling or common part, between the tenor and baſs, and is alſo called 
on that account Concordant. (Vide Parts.) 

We hardly make uſe of any tenor in the French operas: On 
the contrary, the Italians prefer in theirs the tenor to the bals, as a 
voice more flexible, as ſonorous, and much le's rough. 

TENOUR. A term of church muſic which marks in pſalmody 
the part which reigns from the end of the intonation as far as the 
mediation, and from the mediation, as far as the termination. 


This 
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This tenour, which we may call the dominant of the pſalmod y, 
is almoſt always on the ſame tone. 

TENTH. An interval, which comprehends nine conjoint de- 
grees, and conſequently 10 diatonic ſounds, in reckoning the two 
which form it. This is the octave of the third, or the third of the 
octave, and the 10th is major or minor, as the ſimple interval, 
whoſe replique it is. (Vide Third.) 

TETRACHORD. Was, in ancient muſic, an order or partj- 
cular ſyſtem of ſounds, whoſe extreme chords ſounded the 4th. 

This ſyſtem was called tetrachord, becauſe the ſounds which 
compoſed it, were generally four in number; which however was 
not always true. | 

Nichomachus, according to Boetius, ſays, that muſie in its firſt 
ſimplicity had ny four ſounds or chords, whoſe two extremes 
ſounded the diapaſon together; whereas the two mean diſtances of 
a tone one from the other, ſounded each the fourth with the ex- 
treme, to which it was neareſt, and the fafth with that from which 
it was moſt diſtant. He calls that the tetrachord of Mercury, 
from the name of him who was ſaid to be its inventor, 

Boetius alſo ſays, that after the addition of three chords made 
by different authors, Lychaon of Pamos, added an 8th, which he 
placed betwixt the trite and parameſis, which were formerly the 
ſame chord; which rendered the octachord complete, and compoſed 
of two disjoint tetrachords from the conjoint, which they were for- 
merly in the heptachord. : | 

I have conſulted the work of Nicomachus, and it appears to me 
that there is nothing ſaid to that purpoſe, He lays on the contra- 
ry, that Pythagoras having remarked, that, tho' the mean ſound 
of the two tetrachords ſounded the conſonance of the 4th with each 
of the extremes, theſe extremes compared together were entirely 
diſfonant ; he inſerted between the two tetrachords an 8th ſound, 
which, dividing them by a tone of interval, ſubſtituted the diapa- 
ſon or the octave in the place of the 7th between their extremes, 
and produced alſo a new conſonance between each of the two mean 
chords and the extreme oppoſed to it. 

On the method, by which this addition was made, Nicomachus 
and Boetius are equally in an error; and not contented with con- 
tradicting each other, each of them even contradicts himſelf. 
(Vide Syſtem, Trite, Parameſis.) | 

If we paid attention to what Boetius and other more ancient 
writers ſay, we could give no fixed bounds to the extent of the 
tetrachord ; but whether we divide or flatten the voice, we ſhall 
find, that the moſt exact definition is that of old Bacchius, and that 
alſo which I have preferred. 

In effect, this interval of 4th is eſſential to the tetrachord; for 


which reaſon the extreme ſounds, which form this interval are 
> of called 
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called immoveable or fixed, by the ancients; whereas they call 
moveable or changing the middle ſounds, becauſe they may be 
concordant in ſeveral methods. . / be 

Oa the contrary, the number of four chords, from whence the 
tetrachord has taken his name, is ſo little effential to it, that we 

: ſee, in ancient muſic, ſome tetrachords which had only three. 
Such were, at one time, the enharmonic tetrachords. Such was 

according to Meibomius, the ſecond tetrachord of the ancient 
ſyſtem, before a new chord was inſerted. In regard to the firſt 
tetrachord, it was certainly complete before Pythagoras, as we 
ſee in the Pythagorean Nicomachus; which does not hinder 
Monſ. Rameau from affirming, that, according to the unani— 
mous report Pythagoras found the tone, the diton, the ſemi- tone; 
and that, on the whole, he formed the diatonic tetrachord, 
(Take notice that that would make a tetrachord), inſtead of ſaying 
that Pythagoras found only the computations of thoſe intervals, 
which, according to a more unanimous report, were known a long 
time before him. | 

The tetrachords did not long continue bounded to the number 
of two: there was very ſoon a third formed, then a fourth; a num- 
ber, to which the ſyſtem of the Greeks continued fixed, 

All theſe tetrachords were conjoint ; that is, the Jaſt chord of 
the firſt, always ſerved as the firſt chord of the ſecond, and ſoon, 
except a ſingle place in flat, or in ſharp of the third tetrachord, 
where there was a disjunction, which placed a tone of interval be- 
twixt the higher chord of the inferior tetrachord, and the loweſt 
of the ſuperior. (Vide Synaphe, Diazeuxis.) Moreover, as 
this disjunction of the third tetrachord, was ſoinetimes made with 
the ſecond, ſometimes with the fourth; this made a particular 
name peculiar to this third tetrachord, in each of the two caſes, 

So that, though there were properly only four tetrachords, there 
were however five denominations, | | | 
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Here are the names of theſe tetrachords. The flatteſt of all the 
four, and which was placed a tone above the chord proſlambano- 
menos, is called the tetrachord hy paton; The ſecond in aſcending, 
which was always conjoint with the firſt, was called the tetrachord 

| | | | meſon; 
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meſon ; The third, when it was conjoint to the ſecond, and ſepa- 
rated from the fourth, then this third tetrachord took the name of 
diezevgmenon. Laſtly, the fourth was called the tetrachord hyper- 
bolean. Aretin added to this ſyſtem a 5th tetrachord, which Mei. 
| bomius pretends that he only re-eſtabliſhed, However it may be, 
the particular ſyſtems of the tetrachords gave at laſt place to that 
of the octave, which furniſhed them all, 

The two extreme chords of each of theſe tetrachords were called 
immoveable, becauſe their concord never changed; but each con- 
tained alſo two middling chords, which, tho? in true concord in all 
the tetrachords, were however ſubject, as I have ſaid, to be raiſed or 
| lowered, according to the genus, and even the kind of the genus; 
which was equally done in all the tetrachords, For this reaſon 

the chords were called moveable. - ; | 

There were ſix principal kinds of concord, according to the 
Ariſtoxenians, viz, Two for the diatonic genus, three for the 
chromatic, and one only for the enharmonic, Ptolomy reduces 
theſe fix kinds to five. 5 | 

Theſe different kinds, reduced to the moſt common practice, 
formed only three, one for each genus. 

I. The diatonic ordinary concord of the tetrachord formed three 
intervals, the firſt of which was always of a ſemi-tone, and the 
two others each of a tone, in this manner: mi, fa, fol, la. 

For the chromatic genus, it was neceſſary to lower the third 
chord a ſemi-tone, and they had two conſecutive ſemi- tones, then 
a minor third, mi, fa, fa dieſis, la. 

Laſtly, for the enharmonic genus, it was neceſſary to lower the 
two chords from the middle, till we had two fourths of.conſecutive 
tones, then a major third, mi, mi demi dieſis, fa, la, which formed 
between the mi dieſis and the fa, a real enharmonic interval, 

The fimilar chords, though they are ſol-fa'd by the ſame ſylla- 
bles, did not bear the ſame names in all the tetrachords, but in the 
flat tetrachords they had denominations different from thoſe which 
they had in the ſharp tetrachords. | 
The homologous chords, conſidered as ſuch, bore general names 
which expreſſed the connection of their poſition in their reſpective 
tetrachords ; wherefore, the name of Barypycni was given to the 
firſt ſounds of the confined interval, that is, to the flatteſt ſound of 
each tetrachord; from the meſopycni to the ſeconds or means, 
from the oxypycni to the third or ſharp, and from the apyeni to 
thoſe, which did not touch the confined intervals on any fide. 
(Vide Syſtem.) | | 

This diviſion of the ſyſtem of the Greeks by ſimilar tetrachords, 
as we diyide ours by octaves ſimilarly divided, proves, I think that 
this ſyſtem had been produced by no ſentiment of harmony, but 


that they endeavoured to render, by more confined intervals, 
| the 
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the inflexions of the voice, which their ſonorous and harmonious 
language gave to their ſuſtained recitation, and particularly to that 
of their poetry, which was then a veritable muſic; ſo that the mu- 
fic was then no more than the accent of the words, and did not be- 
come a ſeparated art till after a long track of time. However it 
may be, it is certain that they confined their primitive diviſions to 
four chords, all the reſt of which were only repliques, and that they 
looked on all the other tetrachords, only as ſo many repetitions of 
the firſt, From whence I conclude, that there is no more analogy 
between their ſyſtem and ours, than between a tetrachord and an 
octave, and that the fundamental movement in our mode, which we 
give as a baſs to their ſyſtem, has no connection with it in any 


reſpect. | | 
- Becauſe a tetrachord formed for them as complete a whole, as 


an ofave forms for us. 


II. Becauſe they had only four ſyllables to ſol fa, whereas we 

have ſeven, | | | 

III. Becauſe their tetrachords were conjoint, or disjoint at will, 
which exprefſed their entire reſpective independance. 

IV. And laſtly, becauſe the diviſions were exactly fimilar in each 
genus, and were practiſed in the ſame mode, which could not be 
done 1n our ideas by any truly harmonic modulation. 

TETRADIAPASON. Is the Greek name of the quadruple 
octave, which we alſo called 2gth. The Greeks knew no more than 
the name of this interval, for their ſyſtem of muſic did not reach 
it. (Vide Syſtem.) 

TETRATONON., Is the Greek name of an interval of four 
tones, called at preſent ſuperfluous 5th. ( Vide Fifth.) 

TEXT. Is the poem, where the words are, which are ſet to mu- 
fic. But this word is abſolete in this ſenſe, and text is no longer 
uſed amongſt muſicians, but the words, 

THE. One of the four ſyllables which the Greeks uſed to ſol fa. 

THESIS. Lowering, or poſition. By this name was formerly 
called the ſtrong, or ſtruck time of the meaſure. | 
THO. One of the four {ſyllables which the Greeks uſed to ſol fa. 
THIRTEENTH. An interval, which forms the octave of the 
Hrh or the 6th of the octave. This interval is called 13th, be- 
cauſe it is formed of 12 diatonic degrees, that is, of 13 ſounds. _ 

TIE. There is a tie in harmony, and a tie in muſic, . 

The tie has a place in harmony, when this harmony proceeds by 
uch a progreſs of fundamental ſounds, as that ſome one of the 
ſounds which accompany that we leave,continues and accompanies 
that which we paſs. There is a tie in the concords of the tonic, 


and dominant, fince the ſame ſound forms the 5th of the firſt and 
the octave of the ſecond; there is a tie in the concords of the * 
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and ſub-dominant, provided that the ſame ſound ſerves as $th to 
one, and octave to the other. Laſtly, there is a tie in the diſſo- 
nant concord every time that the diſſonance is prepared, fince the 
preparation itſelf is nothing elſe than the tie. FL, 

he tie in the air has place every time that we paſs two or more 
notes, under a ſingle ſtroke of the how: or the throat, and is mark- 
ed by a bent ſtroke, with which the notes are covered, which ought 
to be united together. 

In church muſic we call a tie, a continuance of ſeveral notes 
paſſed on the ſame ſyllable, becauſe on the paper they are gene- 
rally tied or vnited together, | 

Some name a tie alſo what is properly called ſyncope. 

TIED. We call tied notes, two or more notes, which we paſs 
with a ſingle ſtroke of the bow on the violin, and the violincello; 
or with a fingle ſtroke of the tongue on the flute, and the hautboy: 
In a word, all the notes which are under the ſame tie. | 

TIERCE. The laſt of the ſimple and direct conſonances in the 
order of their generation, and the firſt of the two unperfe& conſo- 
nances. 

As the Greeks did not admit it as conſonant, it had no general 
name amongſt them; but it took only the name of leſs or greater 
interval, from which it was formed. We call it tierce, becauſe its 
interval is always compoſed of two degrees, and three diatonic 
ſounds. To conſider the tierces only in the laft ſenſe, that is, by 
their degrees, we find of four ſorts, two conſonant, and two diſſo- 
nant. The conſonants are firſt. The major tierce, which the Greeks 
called diton, compoſed of two tones, as from ut to mi. Its con- 
nection is from 4 to 5. Secondly, the minor third called by the 
Greeks hemiditon, and compoſed of a tone and a half, as mi ſol. 
Its connection is from 5 to 6. 

The diſſonant tierces are firſt. The diminiſhed tierce, compoſed 
of two major ſemi-tones, as ſi re b flat, whoſe reference is from 
125 to 144. Secondly, the ſuperfluous tierce, compoſed of two 
tones and a half, as fa la dieſis. Its reference is from 96 to 125. 

This laſt interval not having place in a ſame mode, is never uſed 
either in harmony, or in melody. The Italians practice ſometimes 
the diminiſhed third in the air, but it has no place in any harmony; 
and this is the reaſon that the concord of ſuperfluous 6th has no 
variation. 

The conſonant tierces are the ſpirit of harmony, particularly the 
major third, which is ſonorous and brilliant; the minor third is 
more tender and forrowful. It has great ſweetneſs when its in- 
terval is redoubled, that is, when it forms the toth. In general 
the tierces muſt be carried above; below they are flat and little 

 harmonions, 
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82 for which reaſon a duet of baſſes has never à good 
effect. | | | | 
Our ancient muſicians had almoſt as ſevere laws on the tierces 
as on the gths. It was forbidden to make two together, even of 
different kinds, particularly by fimilar movements. At preſent 
that we have generalized by the good laws of the mode, the pecu- 
liar rules of the concord, we form without any error, by ſimilar 
or contrary movements, by conjoint and disjoint degrees, as many 
conſecutive major or minor tierces as the modulation can ſuffer, 
and we have very agreeable ducts which from beginning to end, 
proceed only by tierces. | | 
Tho” the tierce enters into the generality of concords, it does 
not give its name to any, unleſs to that which ſome call concord of 
tierce 4th,and which is moſt commonly known by the name of ſmall 
er 6th. (Vide Concord Sixth.) | | 
TIERCE of PICARDY. The muſicians call by this term, 
thro? pleaſantry, the major tierce given, inſtead of the minor, to 
the final of a piece, compoſed in minor mode. As the major per- 
fe& concord is more harmonious than the minor, it was formerly a 
law to finiſh on the firſt; but this final, tho' harmonious, had ſome 
thing grating which cauſed it to be forſaken. We always finiſh now 
by the concord which 1s ſuitable to the mode of the piece, unleſs 
when we would paſs from minor to major, for then the final of the 
firſt mode bears the major third elegantly to announce the ſecond. 
It was called tierce of Picardy, becauſe the uſe of this final con- 
tinued longeſt in the church muſic, and conſequently, in Picardy, 
where they have muſic in a great number of Cathedrals and other 
Churches. | | 
TIME. The meaſure of a ſound, in regard to its duration, | 
A ſucceſſion of ſounds, however well it may be directed in its 
movement, in its degrees from flat to ſharp, or ſharp to flat, pro- 
duces no more, as it were, than indeterminate. effects. It is the 
relative and proportional durations of theſe ſame ſounds, which fix 
the true character of muſic, and give it its greateſt energy. The 
time is the ſpirit of the air: Thoſe airs, whole meaſure is flow, 
lead us naturally to ſorrow ; but a gay, lively and well cadenced 
air excites a joy in us, and the feet can hardly be retained from 
dancing. Remove the meaſure, deſtroy the proportion of the times, 
the ſame airs which theſe proportions would render agreeable, being 
left without charms and without force, will become incapable of 
leaſing or intereſting. The time on the contrary: has its force, in 
itſelf, it depends on that alone, and may ſubſiſt without the diverſi- 
ty of ſounds. The drum gives us an inſtance of it, always rough 
and very imperfect, becaule the {ound of it cannot be — 
| © 
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We conſider time in muſic, either with regard to the general 
movement of an air, and in this ſenſe we ſay that it is flow or 
quick, (Vide Meaſure, Movement, ) or, according to the aliquot 
parts of each meaſure, parts, which are expreſſed by movement of 
the hand or foot, which are particularly called times ; or laſtly, ac- 
cording to the peculiar power of each note. (Vide Power of the 
Note. 55 | | 

I bee ſufficiently ſpoken, at the word rhyme, of the times in 
Greek muſic, it remains now to ſpeak of thoſe in modern muſic. 

Our ancient muſicians were acquainted with no more than two 
kinds of meaſure or of time: the one of three times, which thy 
called perfect meaſure ; the other of two, treated as an imperfect; 
and they called time, modes or prolations, the figns which t hey ad- 
ded to the cleff to determine one or the other of theſe meaſures. 

Theſe ſigns did not ſerve that fingle purpoſe as at preſent) but 
they fixed alſo the relative power of the notes, as we may have al- 
ready ſeen at the words mode and prolation, in regard to the maxi- 
mum, the longue and ſemi-breve. In regard to the breve, the 
method of dividing it, was, what they preciſely called time, and 
this time was perfect or imperfect. 

When the time was perfect, the breve was equal to three ſemi- 
breves, and they expreſſed that by an entire circle, barred or not 


barred, and ſometimes alſo by this compoſed cypher —. 
| | , | 

When the time was imperfect, the breve was equal to only tw 
ſemi-breves, and they expreſſed that by a demi-cizcle or C. Some- 
times thev turned the C backwards, and this marked a diminution 
of the half on the powers of each note. We denote the ſame thing 
at preſent in barring the C. Some have alſo called minor times, 
that meaſvre of the barred C, where the notes continue only the 
half of their ordinary power; and major time, that of the full C, 

or of the ordinary meaſure in four times, = 
We have well retained the triple meaſure of the ancients as well 
as the double, but by their ſtrange methods of dividing the notes in 
two methods, we have retained only the ſub-double, tho' we are 
not leſs in want of the other ; ſo that to divide a meaſure or a time 
into three equal parts, ſigns are wanting to us; and it is with dif- 
ficulty we know the art of managing them, We muſt have recourſe 
to the cypher 3, and other expedicats, which may ſhew the inſuffici- 
encyof the ſigns. | | 
We have added to ancient muſic, a combination of times, which 
is the four timed meaſure ; but as it may be always reſolved into two 
2 timed meaſures, we may ſay that we have abſolutely no more 
than two times or three times tor the aliquot parts of all our diffe- 


rent meaſures, 
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There are as many different powers of times as there are kinds of 
meaſures and modifications of the movement. But when once the 
meaſure and movement are determined, all the meaſures ought ta 
be perfectly equal, and all the times of each meaſure perfectly equal 
together. Moreover, to render this ſenſibility equal, we ſtrike each 
meaſure, and mark each time by a movement of the hand or foot, 
and on theſe different movements, we rule exactly the different 
powers of the notes, according to the character of the meaſure. 

It is an aſtoniſhing thing to ſee with what precifion, we learn the 
art, by the affiſtance of a little cuſtom, of making and following 
all the times with ſo perfect an equality, that there is no pendulum, 
which ſurpaſſes the hand or foot of a good muſician in juſtneſs; and 
that laſtly the ſentiment of this equality alone 1s ſufficient to guide 
him, and ſupplies the place of every ſenſible movement; ſo that in 


each concert the ſame meaſure follows with the greateſt preciſſion, 


without another taking notice of it, or even himſelf remarking it. 

In the different time of a meaſure, there are ſome more ſenſible, 
more marked than the reſt, tho of equal powers. The time which 
marks moſt, is called ſtrong time; that which is marked leſs, is 
called weak. This is what Monſ. Rameau, in his treatiſe on har- 
mony, called good and ill time. The ſtrong times are, the firſt in 
the meaſure of two times ; the firſt and third in the meaſures of 
three and four. Tn regard to the ſecond time it is always weak in 
all the meaſures, and it is the ſame thing with the fourth in the 
four timed meaſure, 

If we ſub-divide each time, into two other equal parts, which 
we may call alſo times, or half times, we ſhall have beſides a ſtrong 
time, for the firſt half, a weak time for the ſecond, and there 1s no 


part of a time, which may not be ſub-divided in the ſame manner. 


Every note which begins on the weak time, and finiſhes on the 
ſtrong is a note 4 contre tems, and becauſe it diſguſts and roughens 
the meaſure in ſome reſpeAs, it is called ſyncope. (Vide Syncope) 

Theſe obſervations are neceſſary to learn a good method of treat- 


Ing the diſſonances. For every diſſonance well prepared ſhould 


be on the weak time, and ſtruck on the ſtrong ; except however in 
the courſe of avoided cadences, where this rule, tho” applicable to 
the firſt diſſonance, is not equally ſo to the reſt. (Vide Diſſo- 


nance, &c. 


TONE. This ward has ſeveral ſenſes in muſic. 
Firſt. It is taken for an interval, which characteriſes the ſyſtem 
and the diatonic genus, In this acceptation, there are two ſorts of 
tones, viz. The major tone, whoſe reference is from 8 to 9, and | 
whick reſults from the difference of the 4th to the 5th ; and the mi- 
nor tone, whole reſerence is from 9 to 10, and which reſults from 


the difference of the minor third to the fourth. 
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The generation of the major tone, and that of the miner are 
Equally found in the ſecond fifth re beginning by ut; for the 
quantity by which this re ſurpaſſes the octave of the firſt ut, 
is in the connection from 8 to 9, and that, in which this re is ſur- 
paſſed by mi, major third of this octave, is in the connection from 

to 10. 

b Secondly. We call tone the degree of elevation which the voice 
takes, or on which the inſtruments aſcend, to execute the muſic, 

It is in this ſenſe that we ſay, in a concert, that the tone is too 
high or too low. In the churches, there is a tone of chorus pe- 
culiar to their muſic. There is a chapel tone, and an opera tone 
for the muſic. This laſt has nothing fixed, but in France it is ge- 


nerally lower than the other, 


Thirdly. We give alſo the ſame name to an inſtrument which 
ſerves to give the tone of the concord to the whole orcheſtra. 
This inſtrument which ſome call alſo chorift, is a whiſtle, which 
by means of a kind of graduated ſucker, by which we lengthen or 
ſhorten the pipe at will, gives always nearly the ſame ſound under 
the ſame diviſion, But that which depends on the variations of 
the air, nearly prevents us from being aſſured of a fixed found, 
that it ſhould be exactly the ſame. Perhaps, ſince it exiſts from 
muſic, we have never concerted it twice on the ſame tone. Monſ. 
Diderot, has given, in his principles of accouſtic, the methods of 
fixing the tone with much more preciſion, by remedying the vari- 
ations of the air; | | 

Fourthly, and laſtly, Tone is taken for a rule of modulation 
relative to a hote or principal chord, which is called tonic, (Vide 

onic. 

On . tones of the ancients. (Vide Mode.) | 

As our modern ſyſtem is compoſed of 12 chords or different 


| ſounds, each of theſe ſounds may ſerve as a foundation to a tone, 


that is, be its tonic. There are already 12 tones, and as the ma- 
Jor and minor modes are applicable to each tone, there are 24 mo- 
dulations, of which our mulic is ſucceptible on theſe 12 tones. 
(Vide Modulation.) 

Theſe tones differ together by the different degrees of elevation, 
betwixt the flat and ſharp which the tonics maintain. They dif- 
fer alſo by the divers alterations of the ſounds and intervals, pro- 
duced in each tone by the modification, ſo that, on a well tuned 


| harpfichord, a 1kilful ear recollects without trouble whatigever 


found he hears by the modulation; and theſe tones are equally 
known on tuned harpſichords higher or lower the one than the 
other; which ſhews that this knowledge comes at leaſt as much 
from the different modifications as from the degree of elevation 
which the tonic maintains on the keys, | | 
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From thence ariſes a ſource of varieties and beauties in the mo- 
dulation, a diverſity and admirable energy in the expreſſion. From 
thence ariſes laſtly the faculty of exerciſing different ſentiments 
with fimilar concords ſtruck in different tones. Are we in want 
of the majeſtic, the flat? L F ut fa, and the major tones by b flat 
will expreſs it nobly. Is the gay, the brilliant wanting? Take A 
mi la, Da la re, the major tones dy dieſis. Do we require the af- 
fecting, the tender? Take the minor tones by b flat. C fol ut 
minor conveys tenderneſs in the ſoul; F ut fa minor reaches the 
mournful, and expreſſes ſorrow. In a word, each tone, each 
mode, has its peculiar expreſſion, which we muſt ſtudy, and here- 
in is one of the methods which render an ingenious compoſer - 
maſter, in ſome reſpects, of the affections of thoſe who liſten to 
him: It is a kind of equivalent to the ancient modes, tho? very 
much removed from their variety and their energy. | 

It is, however, of this agreeable and rich diverſity, that Monſ. 
Rameau would deprive the muſic, by introducing an entire equa- 
lity and monotony in the harmony of each mode, by its rule of 
the modification; a rule already ſo often propoſed and abandoned 
before him. According to this author, it would render the har- 
mony more perfect. It is certain, however, that nothing can 
be gained in this on one fide, which is not loſt on the other; and 
tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe (which is not) that harmony, in general, 


would be rendered more pure, would that make any amends for, 


what is Toft on the fide of the expreſſion? (Vide Modification.) 
TONE OF THE FOURTH. By this term the organifts 


and muſicians of the church have called the plagal of the minor 


mode, which ſtops and finiſhes on the dominant inſtead of falling 
on the tonic. This naine of the tone of fourth is derived from 
ſuch, being the modulation of the fourth tone in church muſic. 

* TONES OF THE CHURCH. Theſe are the methods of 
modulating the church- muſic on ſuch or ſuch a final, taken in the 
preſcribed number, by following certain rules admitted in all the 
churches where the Gregorian chant is practiſed. 

We reckon eight regular tones, four of which are authentic or 
principal, and four plagal or collateral, We call authentic tones 
rhole where the tonic occupies nearly the loweſt degree of the 
muſic ; but if the air deſcends three degrees lower than the tonic, 
in that caſe the tone 1s plagal. 

The four authentic tones have their finals a degree one from 
the other, according to the order of theſe four notes, re, mi, fa, 
ſol. So the firſt of theſe tones anſwering to the doric mode of 


the Grecks, the ſecond anſwers to the phrygian - the third to the 
zvlian, (and not to the lydian, as the ſymphoniſts ſay); and 
the laſt to the mixo-lydian. It is Saint Miroclet, biſhop of Miz 


lai, 
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Jan, or, according to others, Saint Ambroſe, who, about the year 
370, choſe theſe four tones to compoſe the chant of the church 
of Milan; and it was, they ſay, the choice and approbation of 
theſe two biſhops which occaſioned the name of authentics to be 
given to theſe four tones, 

As the ſounds uſed in theſe four tones, did not take up all the 
diſdiapaſon, or the 15 chords of the ancient ſyſtem, Saint Gregory 
formed the project of uſing them all by the addition of four new 
tones called plagal, which having the ſame diapaſons as the prece- 
dent, but their final being raiſed a fourth, anſwers properly to the 
hyper-dorian, the . the hyper-æolian, and the hy- 
per mixo lydian. Others attribute the invention of this laſt to 
Gui d' Arezzo. 

It is from thence that the four authentic tones have each a pla- 
gal, as collateral, or ſupplement; ſo that after the firſt tone, which 
is authentic, comes the ſecond tone, which is its plagal; the third 
authentic, the fourth plagal, and ſo on. Which cauſes that the 
modes or authentic tones are alſo called unequal, and the plagal, 
equal, in regard to their place in the order of ſounds. 

The diſcernment of the authentic or the plagal tones is indiſ- 
penſable in him who gives the tone of the chorus; for if the air is 
in a plagal tone, he muſt take the final nearly in the medium of 
the voice; and if the tone is authentic, he ſhould take it in the baſs. 

Thro' a failure of this obſervation, the voice is often obliged to 
be forced or not diſtinctly heard. 

There are alſo tones called mixed, that is, partaking of the au- 
thentic and plagal, or which are in principal and collateral parts; 
they are alſo called common modes or tones. In this caſe, the nu- 
merical name of the denomination of the tone is taken from that of 
the two which predominates, or which is moſt felt, particularly at 
the end of a piece. TS 

Sometimes we make tranſpoſitions in a tone to the fifth. So, in- 
ſtead of re in the firſt tone, we {hall have la as final, ſi for mi, ut 
for fa, and ſo on. But if the order and modulation do not change, 
neither does the tone, tho' for the convenience of the voice the 
final may be tranſpoſed, Theſe are obſervations to be made by the 
finger or organiſt who gives the intonation, To appropriate, as 
much as poſſible, the extent of all theſe tones, to that of a ſingle 
voice, the organiſts have ſought for the tones of muſic moſt correſ- 
pondant to thoſe, Here are thoſe which are eſtabliſhed. 

1ſt Tone Re minor 
2d Tone Sol minor 
3d Tone x —— — La minor or Sol | 
La minor, finiſhing on 
the dominaut 


4th Tone — — 


5th 
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eth Tone [Ut major or re 
6th Tone ———— Fa major 
th Tone c Re major 


Sol major, cauſing the 
tone to be felt in the 
| tone of ut _ 
We might reduce theſe eight tones even to a ſmaller extent by 
placing in uniſon the higheſt note of each tone; or, if we chuſe, 
that which is moſt ſtruck, and which is called, in the terms of church 
muſic, dominant; but as it has not been found that the extent of all 
theſe tones thus managed exceeds that of the human voice, they 
have not thought proper to diminiſh this extent by tranſpoſitions 
more difficult and leſs harmonious than thoſe in uſe. 
The tones of the church have ſhewn no-ſubmiſſion to the laws 
of the tones in muſic. They have no intereſt in a mediant, or a 
ſenſible note, their mode is little determined, and they leave the 
ſemi-tones, where they are found in the natural of the ſcale; pro- 
vided only that they neither produce a triton or falſe fifth on the 
tonic, | 
TONIC. The name of the principal chord on which the tone 
is eſtabliſhed. All airs finiſh generally by this note, particularly 
in the baſs, It is that kind of tierce, which the tonic ſupports, 
N that determines the mode. Wherefore we can compoſe in the two 
. modes on the ſame tonic. Laſtly, the muſicians find this property 
. in the tonic, that the perfect concord rigourouſly belongs to it 
1 alone. When we ſtrike this concord on another note, either ſome 
| diſſonance is underſtood, or that note becomes tonic for the 
moment. - „ | 
I By the method of tranſpoſitions, the tonic bears the name of ut 
| in major mode, and of la in minor. (Vide Tone, Mode, Ga- 
mut, to ſol fa, &c.) 155 | 
i Tonic is alſo the name given by Ariſtoxenes, to one of the three 
= kinds of the chromatic genus, whole diviſions he explains, and 
which is the ordinary chromatic of the Greeks, preceeding by two 
* conſecutive ſemi- tones, then a minor third. (Vide Genus.) 
if! Tonic is ſometimes an adjective. We fay the tonic chord, tonic 
note, tonic concord, &c. 


Sth Tone 


LJ 


i TRAIN. When two notes are ſeparated by a disjoint interval, 
= and this interval is filled with all its diatonic notes, this is called a 
9 train. The train differs from the fuſee, in that the intermediary 


* ſounds which unite the two extremities are very quick, and not 
ſenfible in the meaſure, whereas thoſe of the train having a ſenfible 

power, may be flow and even unequal, 
The ancients called in Greek gywyic, and in Latin Ductus, what 
0 we at preſent call train, and they diſtinguiſhed three kinds of 
| them 
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them. Firſt, If the following ſounds followed each other in de- 
ſcending, they called that eder, ductus rectus. Secondly, If 
they followed each other in deſcending, it was evaxcuumrooa, duc- 
tus revertens. Thirdly. If after having aſcended by b flat, they 
redeſcended by b ſharp, or reciprocally, that was called TepÞepns, 
ductus circumcurrens. (Vide Cuthia, Anacamptos.) 
We ſhould have enough to do at preſent, that the muſic is ſo la- 
boured, if we were to give names to all theſe different paſſages. 
TRANSITION. Is, in muſic, a method of ſweetening the 
mount of a disjoint interval, by inſerting diatonic ſounds be- 
tween thoſe which form this interval. 
The tranſition is properly a train not marked : Sometimes 
alſo it is only an extent of the. voice, when the queſtion is 


only to render the paſſage of a diatonic degree more ſweet. 


So, to paſs from ut to re, with more ſweetneſs, the tranſi- 


tion 1s taken on ut, 


_ Tranſition, in harmony, is a fundamental movement proper 
to change the genus or the tone in a ſenſible regular manner, 
and ſometimes by intermediaries. So, in the diatonic genus, 
when the baſs moves ſo as to require, in the parts, the paſ- 
ſage of a minor ſemi-tone, it is a chromatic tranſition. (Vide 
Chromatic.) | 

If we paſs from one tone to another by favour of a con- 


cord of diminiſhed 7th, it is an enharmonic tranſition, (Vide 
Enharmonic. | 


TRANSLATION. Is, in our ancient mukfic, the removal 
of the ſignification of a point, to a note ſeparated by other 
notes of this ſame paint, (Vide Point.) | 

TO TRANSPOSE. This word has ſeveral ſenſes in muſic. 
Me tranſpoſe in executing, when we tranſpoſe a piece of muſic 
in another tone, ;than that wherein it is written. (Vide Tranſ- 
poſition.) | | 
We tranſpoſe in writing, when we mark a piece of muſic in 
another tone of muſic than that in which it has been compoſed. 
Which obliges us not only to change the poſitions of all the 


notes in the ſame connection, but alſo to number the cleff diffe- 


2 y, according to the rules preſcribed at the article cleff tranſ- 
oſed. | 
We laſtly tranſpoſe in ſol-faing, when without paying attention 
to the natural name of the notes, we give them thoſe that are re- 
lative ta the tone, and to the mode in which we ſing. 
TRANSPOSITION. A change, by which we tranſport an 
air or a piece of muſic from one tone to another. 
As there only two modes in our muſic, to compoſe in ſuch 
or ſuch a tone, is nothing elle than ta fix on ſuch or ſuch a 
1 5 | | tonic 
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tonic, that of the two modes which we have choſen. But as the 
order of ſounds is not found naturally diſpoſed on all the tonics, as 
it ought to be for the eſtabliſhment of a ſame mode, we correct 
theſe differences by means of the dieſis's or b's flat, with which 
the cleff is numbered, and which tranſports the two ſemi-tones from 
the place where they were, to that where they ought to be for the 
mode and tone in queſtion. (Vide Tranſpoſed Cleff.) 

When then we would tranſpoſe in a tone a compoſed air into 
another, it is firſt neceſſary to raiſe or lower its tonic and all the 
notes one or more degrees, according to the tone which we have 
choſen ; then to number the cleff as the analogy of this new tone 
requires, All this 1s equal for the voice, for in calling ut always 
the tonic of the major mode, and la, that of the minor, they follow 
all the affections of the mode, without even paying attention to 
it. (Vide to Sol- fa.) But it is not a trifling attention for a ſym- 
phoniſt to play in one tone what is marked in another; for, tho? 
he is guided by the notes which he has before him, his fingers 
muſt ſound very different ones, and he ſhould alter them quite dif- 
ferently according to the varied method with which the cleff ſhould 
be numbered for the marked tone, and for the tranſpoſed, fo that 


often he ought to form dieſis's where lie ſees b's flat, and vice 


verſa, &c. | 1555 
It is, J think, a great advantage of the ſyſtem of the author of 
this Dictionary, to render the pricked muſic equally proper to all 
the tones, by changing one ſingle letter. This occaſions, that in 
whatſoever tone we tranſpoſe, the inſtruments which execute have 
no other difficulty than that of playing the notes, without ever 
having the embarraſſment of the tranſpoſition. (Vide Notes.) 
TREBLE. The ſharpeſt of the parts in muſic, that which reigns 
above all the reſt, It is in this ſenſe that we ſay of the inſtrumen- 
tal muſic, a treble of the violin, a treble of the flute and hautboy, 


and in general a treble of ſymphony. | : | 
In vocal muſic, the treble is executed by the voices of women, 


children, and alſo by caſtrats, whoſe voices, by reports difficult to 


conceive, gains an octave above, and loſes one below, by means of 


this mutilation. : ; 
The treble is generally divided into firſt and ſecond, and even 


ſometimes into third. | 
The vocal part, which executes the ſecond treble, is called baſs 


treble, and there are alſo made recitatives for the voice only for 
this part. A beavtiful baſs treble full and ſonorous, is not leſs 
eſteemed in Italy, than the clear and ſharp voices; but they pay no 
regard to them in France. However, dy a caprice of the faſhion, 
I have ſeen a Mad. Gondre, at the Pariſian Opera very much ap- 


plauded, who had in effect a very beautiful baſs treble. 
© 1 TREMBLING 
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TREMBLING. A grace of ſinging which the Italians call trillo, 


and which is oftener deſigned in french by the word cadence, 
They alſo in former times made uſe of the term of trembling, in 
Italian tremelo, to adviſe thoſe who played bow inſtruments to 
ſtrike ſeveral times the note, with the ſame ſtroke of the bow as for 
the imitation of the trembling on the organ. Neither the name 
or the thing are uſed at preſent. - 
| HARMONIC TRIAD. This term in muſic has two different 
ſenſes. In calculation, it is the harmonic proportion; in practice, 
it is the perfect major concord which reſults from this ſame propor- 
tron, and which is compoſed of a fundamental ſound, of its major 
third and its fifth. | 
It is called triad, becauſe compoſed of three times. 

And harmonic, becaule it is in harmonic proportion, and is the 
ſource of all harmony. . 

TRIHEMITON. Is the name which the Greeks gave to the 
interval which we call minor third; they called it alſo ſome: imes 
hemiditon. (Vide Hemi, or Semi.) | 

; Rs A paſſage in the air of ſeveral notes on the ſame ſyl- 
able. 

The trill is only an imitation of the inſtrumental melody, in the 
occaſions where, whether for the gaiety of the air, or for the truth 
of the image, or for the force of the expreſſion, it is neceſſary to 
ſuſpend the diſcourſe and prolong the melody; but we muſt befides 
manage that the ſyllable be long, its tone lively, and proper for 
leaving the throat, the facility of ſounding clearly and lightly the 
notes of the trill, without tiring the organs of the finger, and con- 
ſequently, neither thoſe of the audience. | i | 

The moſt favourable vowels to extend the voice, are A's, then 
the full O's and E's; the I and U are little ſonorous, much leſs 
the diphthongs. In regard to the nazal vowels, they ought never 
to form a trill, The Italian language abounding in O and A, is 
much properer for the inflections of the voice than the French, 
neither are the Italian muſicians ſparing of them. On the con- 
trary, the French, obliged to compole almoſt all their ſyllabic muſic 
on account of the few fabourable vowels, are conſtrained to give 
the notes a ſlow and plac'd movement, or to make the conſonants | 
diſguſtful, in making the ſyllables concur, which neceſſarily renders. | 
the air languiſhing or hard, I do not ſee how the French muſic can 
ever ſurmount this inconvenience. 8 6 

„ 82 popular prejudice to think that a trill is always out of 

place in a ſad and pathetic air; on the contrary, when the heart 


is moved in the moſt lively manner, the voice finds the accents  ' 


more eaſily in words, than the mind can, and from thence comes 


the uſe of the interjections in - languages. (Vide Neuma,) , 
2 2 b 
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Tt is not a leſs error to think that a trill is always well placed on 
a ſyllable, or in a word which bears it, without conſidering of the 
Aalen of the finger, if the ſentiment which he ſhould enter into, 
be at all ſuitable. The trill is an invention of modern muſic. It 
does not appear that the ancients made any uſe of it, or even ſtruck 
more than two notes on the ſame 1yllable. This difference is an 
effect of that of two pieces of muſic, one of which was ſubmiſſive 
to the language, whilſt the other gave it the law, 
TRIMELES. A kind of nome for the flutes in the ancient mu- 
fie of the Greeks. 1023 | ; 

TRIMERES. A name which was executed in three conſecutive 
modes, v1z. the phrygian, the doric, the lydian. Some attribute 
the inyention of this compoſed nome to Sacadas of Argos, others to 
Clonos Fhegeates.. $55 | 

TRIO. In Italian Perzetto. . A muſic with three principal or 
' reciting parts. This kind of compoſition is looked upon as the moſt 
excellent, and ought alſo to be the moſt regular of all. Beſides the 
general rules of the counter point, there are more rigorous ones for 
the trio, whoſe perfect obſervation tends to produce the moſt agree- 
able to all the harmonies. Theſe rules all flow from this priaci- 
ple, that, the perfect concord being compoſed of three different 
ſounds, we muſt in each concord, to fill the harmony, diſtribute 
theſe three ſounds, as much as poſlible, to the three parts of the 
trio. In regard to the diſſonances, as we ought never to double 
them, and as their concord is compoled of more than three ſounds, 
there is alſo a great neceffity for diverſify ing them, and to make a 
good choice befides of the diflonance of the ſounds alſo, which 
ought in preference to accompany it. From thence ariſe theſe dif- 
fercat rules, of never paſſing a concord without cauſing the third or 
Bxth to be heard; conſequently of avoiding to ſtrike at the ſame 
time the 5th and oftave, or the 4th and 5th ; of not practiſing the 
octave but with great precaution; and never to ſound two together, 
even between different parts; to avoid the fourth as much as poſſi- 
ble, for all the parts of a trio, taken 2 by 2 ought to form perfect 
duets. From thence, in a word, are alt thoſe ſmaller rules of detail, 
which we practice without even ſtudying them, when we are well 
acquainted with their principle. e 
' As all theſe rules are incoinpatable with the unity of melody, and 
as we never hear a regulzr and harmonious trio have a determined 
aud ſenſible air in the execution, it follows, that the rigorous trio, 
is an erroneous genus in muſic. Theſe ſo ſevere rules have been 
long ſinee aboliſhed in Italy, where they never looked on a piece 
of muke that docs not fing as good, however harmonious it may 
be 2 other reſpects, and whatever trouble its compoſition may have 
coſt. . e 
84 | . a We 
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We ſhould here recolle& what I have ſaid at the word duet. 

Theſe terms, duet and trio, are only underſtood of the principal 
and forced parts; and we omit the comprehenſion of accompani- 
ments, &c. ſo that a piece with 4 or 5 parts, cannot ſtill be more 
than a trio. | | "64 _ | : 

The French, who are very fond of the multiplication of parts, 
provided they find concords more eaſily than airs, not fatisfigd 
with the difficulties of the ordinary trio, have imagined what: they 
alſo call double trio, whoſe parts are doubled, and all forced. They 
have. a double trio of the Sieur Duché, which paſſes for a maſter 

iece in harmony, 1 8 

TRIPLE. A kind of meaſure, in which the meaſures, the times, 
or the aliquots of thoſe times, are divided into three equal parts. 
We may reduce to two general claſſes, this infinite number of 
triple meaſures, with which Bononcini, Lorenzo, and Broſſard af- 
ter them, have loaded, the one his Muſico Practico, the other his 
Alberi Muſicali, and the third his Dictionary. Theſe two claſſes 
are the meaſure ternary, or of three times, and the binary, whole 
times are divided into ſub-triple powers. 

Our ancient muſicians looked upon the three timed meaſure as 
much ſuperior to the binary, and gave it, on that account the name 
of . mode. We have explained at the words mode, time, 
prolation, the different ſigns which they made uſe of to expreſs 
theſe meaſures according to the different powers of the notes, which 
filled them; but whatever theſe notes were, as ſoon as the meaſure 
was triple or perfeQ, there was always a kind of note, which even 
without point, filled exactly a meaſure, and was ſub- divided infos 
three other equal notes, one for each time. So in the triple per- 
fect, the breve was equal, not to two, but three ſemi-breves, and 
in the ſame manner with the other kinds of triple meaſures. There 
was however, a caſe excepted ; it was when this breve was imme= 
diately preceded or followed by a ſemi- breve, for then the two to- 
gether forming only a juſt meaſure, whoſe ſemi-breve was equal to 
a time, there was a neceſſity for the breye to be equal to two only, 
and ſo with the other-meafures. MSDE | oh 

By this means were formed the times of the triple meaſure, but 
in regard to the ſub-divifions of theſe ſame meafures; they were 
always formed according to the ſub-double compuration, and I 
know no ancient mufic,' where the times are divided into ſub-triple 
powers, The moderns alſo have ſeveral three timed meaſures of 
different powers, the ſimpleſt of which was marked by a 3, am 
filled with a pointed minum, forming a note for each time. All 
the reſt are ineaſures, called doubles, on account of their ſign being 
' compoſed of two cyphers. (Vide Meaſure.) 

The ſecond kind of triple is that which is connected, not to the 
number of the times in the meaſure, but to the diviſion of each 
; f F time 
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time in ſub-triple computation. This meaſure is, as J have juft 


ſaid, of modern invention, and is ſubdivided into two kinds, two 


imed and three timed meaſures, the one of which may be conſider- 
ed as doubly triple meaſures, viz. 1ſt. By the three times of the 
meaſure, and 2dly, by the three equal parts of each time. The 
triples of that laſt kind are all expreſſed in double meaſures. The 
triples of this laſt kind are all expreſſed in double meaſures. 

Here is a recapitulation of all the triple meaſures uſed at preſent. 
Thoſe marked with an aſteriſk, are no longer uſed. =. 
I. Triples of the firſt kind, that is, whoſe meaſure is three timed, 

and each time divided into ſub- double computation. | 


ff. OG 
8 2 4 8 16. 


II. Triples of the ſecond kind, that is, whoſe meaſure is twa 
timed, and each time, ſub- divided into ſub- triple computation. 


WWW 1 
15 2 1 8 16 
Theſe two meaſures are ſtruck at four times. 
III. Compoſed triples, that is, whoſe meaſure is three timed, and 
each time again divided into three equal parts. 
9 9 0. 


4 8 16 
All theſe triple meaſures are alſo more 2 divided into three 
kinds, reckoning as ſuch only thoſe which are ſtruck at three times 
viz, The triple oi minum's, which contains a minum by time, and 


| 3 
is thus marked —, 


. 4 - 2 > 4 8 9 » 
. The triple of notes, Which contains a crotchet by time, and is 


thus marked — 
; 3 


And 
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And the triple of demi crotchets, which contained a demi crotch- 
et by time, or a pointed crotchet by meaſure, and 15 thus marked 
3 | 2 


" — 


8 A 

TRIPLED. A tripled interval is that which is conveyed to the 
triple octave. | | / 

TRIPLUM. Is the name given ta the ſharpeſt part in the be- 
ginnings of the counter point, | | 

TRITE. Was reckoning from ſharp to flat, as the ancients did 
the third chord of the tetrachord, that 1s, the ſecond in reckoning 
from flat to ſharp. As there were five different tetrachords, there 
ought to have been as many trites; but this name was not in uſe, 
but in the three ſharp tetrachords, For the two flat, Vide Parhy- 
ate. | 7 
Wherefore there were the hyperbolean trite,, the diezeugmenon 
and ſynnemenon. (Vide Syſtem, Tetrachord.) | | 

Boetius ſays, that the ſyſtem not being yet compoſed of more 
than two conjoint tetrachords, the name of trite was given to the 
fifth chord which was alſo called parameſis; that is, to the ſecond 
chord in eee from the tetrachord: But that Lycaon the 
Samian, having inſerted a new chord between the 6th or paranete 
and trite, this preſerved the ſingle name of trite, and loſt that of 
parameſis, which was given to this new chord. This is not entirely 
what Boetius ſays ; but in this manner it muſt be explained to un- 
derſtand it. | . 

TRITON. A diſſonant interval compoſed of three tones, two 
major and a minor, and which may be called ſuperfluous fourth. 

This interval is equal on the keys, to that of the falſe fifth; how= 
ever its numerical powers are not equal, that of the triton being 
only from 32 to 45; which comes from the triton, being no more 
than a major tone in the equal intervals on each fide, inſtead of 
the two major ſemi-tones in the falſe 5th. | 

But the moſt conſiderable difference of the falſe 5th, and the tri- 
ton 1s that the one 1s a major diſſonance, which the parts ſave, in 
being removed; and the other a minor diſſonance, which the parts 
ſave by drawing near to them. | 

The concord of the triton 1s only the over throwing of the ſen- 
ſible concord, whoſe diſſonance is conveyed to the baſs. From 
whence it follows, that this concord ought to be placed only on the 
fourth note of the tone, which ſhould be accompanied by the ſecond 
and ſaved by the ſixth. CE | 
- TO TUNE an Inſtrument. | x 

Is to extend, or to looſen the chords, to lengthen or ſhorten the 
Pipes, to increaſe or diminiſh the maſs of the tonorous body, _ 
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all the parts of the inſtrument are in the tone which they ought 


Fo tune an inftrument, we muſt firſt fix a ſound, which ſerves 


others as a term of compariſon. This is what we call to take or 
give the tone. (Vide Tone.) This ſound is generally the ut for 
the organ and harpſichord ; the la for the violin. and bag which” 
have this la on a chord, a vide, and ia a medium proper for being 
_ eaſily caught by the ear. er | 
In regard to flutes, hautboys, baſſoons, and other wind inſtru- 


ments, they have their tone nearly fixed, which cannot by any 


means be changed but in changing ſome piece of the inſtrument, 
We may allo lengthen them a little at the junction of the pieces, 
which rather lowers the tone; but there muſt neceſſarily refult 


falſe tones from theſe variations, becauſe the juſt proportion is bro- 


ken between the total length of the inſtrument, and the diſtances 
from one tone to another. a . 

When the tone is determined, we connect with it all the oeher 
founds of the inſtrument, which ought to be fixed by the concord 
according to the intervals ſuitable to them. The organ and the 
harpfichord accord by gths until the partition be made, and by oc- 
ta ves for the remainder of the keys; the baſs and the violin by 5ths. 
The viol and guittar by 4ths and 3rds, &c. In general we chooſe 


conſonant and harmonious intervals, that the car may more eaſily 


catch their juſtneſs. ; 


This juſtneſs of intervals, cannot be obſerved in practice, in al 


its rigor, and for them all to accord together, each one in particu- 


lar muſt undergo ſome alteration. ' Each kind of inſtrument has 
particular rules, and a method of according for this purpoſe, We 


take notice that the inſtruments, from whence we draw the ſounds 


by breathing, as the flute and hautboy, rife inſenſibly when we 
have played ſome time, which happens, according to fome from the 


Humidity, which proceeding from the mouth with the air, breathes 


into and ſhortens them; or rather, according to the doctrine of 
Monſ. Euler, is, that the heat and refraction which the air receives 
during the inſpiration, renders its vibrations more frequent, dimi- 
niſh the weight, and by this means augmenting the relative weight 
of the atmoiphere, render the ſound rather ſharper. 
Whatever the cauſe may be, we muſt in tuning, pay attention 
to the neareſt-effe@, and force the word a little when we give or 
receive the tone on theſe inſtruments ; for to remain in tune during 
the concert, they ſhouid be a httle too low in beginnigngg. 
TUNIST. We call tuniſts of the organ or harpſichord, thoſe 
who go in churches or houſes, to accommodate and tune the in- 
ſtruments, and which in general, are the makers of them. . 
TUNE. A kind of modification of the human voice, by which 


we form varie d and appreciable ſounds. Let us take notice, that to 
4 TS, | ef ee give 


3 ps 1 

give all the univerſality to this definition which it ought to have, 
we muſt not only underſtand by appreciable ſounds, thoſe which 
may be aſſigned by the notes of our muſic, and rendered by the 


touches of our keys; but all thoſe, by which we may prove or feel 
the uniſon, and calculate the intervals in any manner ſoever. It is 


very difficult to determine in what the voice which forms the words, 


differs from that which forms the tune. La 4 * 
This difference is ſenſible, but we cannot very clearly perceive 


in what it conſiſts, and when we ſeek to find it, we find it not. 
Monſ. Dodart has made anatomic obſervations, by favor of which 


he thinks really to diſcover, in the different ſituatibns of the larynx, 


the cauſe of two kinds of voice. But I do not know if theſe obſer- 
vations or the conſequences drawn from them, are to be depended 
on. There ſeems to be wanting to the ſounds which form the 
diſcourſe, no more than permanence, to form a real tune: It appears 
alſo, that the different inflexions which we give to the voice in 
ſpeaking, form intervals which are not at all harmonic, which form 
no parts of the ſyſtem in our muſic, and which conſequently not 
being expreſſed in notes, are not properly a tune for us. 
The tune does not ſeem natural to mankind. Tho' the ſavages 
of America ſing, becauſe they ſpeak, yet a true ſavage never ſung. 
Ihe dumb dont fing, they form only accents without perma- 
nence, a diſguſtful bellowing which their wants draw from them. 
I ſhould doubt, if the Sieur Pereyre, with all his ingenuity, 
could ever draw from them any muſical air. Children ſcream, 
cry, but they dont ſing. The firft expreſſions of nature have no- 
thing in them melodious or ſonorous, and they teach to ſing, as to 
ſpeak. The melodious and appreciable tune, is only an artificial 
imitation of the accents in the ſpeaking or paſſionate voice. We 
cry, we complain, without ſinging ; and as, of all imitations, the 


moſt intereſting is that of the human paſſions, ſo of all the methods 


of imitating, the moſt agreeable 1s the tune, 9 | 

Tune, applied more particularly to our muſic, in its melodious 
part, is that which reſults from the duration and ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
that, from whence the whole of the expreſſion depends, and to 
which all the reft are ſubordinate. (Vide Muſic, Melody.) 
Agreeable tunes ſtrike immediately, they are eaſily engraved in the 
memory; but they are often the rock of compoſers, becauſe know- 


ledge is only neceſſary for the heaping together of concords, but 


talents are wanting for a pleaſing air. There are in every nation 
turns of muſic trivial and worn out, into which muſicians are in- 
ceſſantly falling. There are others rough, which are never uſed, 
becauſe the public always oppoſe them. To invent new tunes, be- 
longs to the man of genius; to find thoſe that are beautiful, belongs 
to the man of taſte, „„ {> 


148 | . 


Laſtly, in its moſt confined ſenſe, tune is ſaid only of vocal mu- 
fic and 1n that which 1s mingled with ſymphony ; we call the parts 
in tune thoſe which are deſtined for the voice. | 

TUTTI. This word is often written in the parts of ſymphony 
in a concerto, after this other word ſolo, which marks a recitative. 

The word tutti expreſſes the place where a recitative finiſhes, 
and where the whole orcheſtra begins afreſh. 5 at 

TWELFTH. An interval compoſed of 11 conjoint degrees, 
that is, of 12 diatonic ſounds, reckoning, the two extremes. It is 
the octave of the 5th. ©. 5 

Every ſonorous chord renders, with the principal ſound, that of 
the 12th, rather than that of the 5th, becauſe this 12th is produced 
by an aliquot of the entire chord, which is the third; whereas the 


two thirds which would give the 5th, are not an aliquot of this 
ſame chord. | 


O. 


9 An uncompoſed interval is that which can 
not be reſolved into ſmaller intervals, and has no other ele- 
ment than itſelf, ſuch for inſtance, as the enharmonic dieſis, the 
comma, and even the ſemi-tone. ” 

Amongſt the Greeks, the uncompoſed intervals were different 
In the three genera, according to the method of tuning the tetra- 
chords. In the diatonic, the ſemi-tone, and each of the two tones 
which follow it, were uncompoſed intervals. The minor third, 
which is found between the grd and 4th chord in the chromatic 
genus, and the major third between the ſame chords in the enhar- 
monic, were alſo uncompoſed intervals. In this ſenſe, there 1s only 
2 fingle uncompoſed interval in the modern ſyſtem, viz, The ſemi- 
tone. (Vide Semi-tone.) 855 | | 
UNISON. An uniſon of two ſounds, which are in the ſame de- 

ee, one of which is neither flatter or ſharper than the other, and 
whofe interval being null, gives only a reference of equality. 

If two chords are of the {ame matter, equal in length, in thick- 
neſs, and equally extended; they will be always in uniſon, 

But it is falie to ſay that two ſounds in uniſon are ſo perfectly 
confounded, and have ſuch an identity that the ear cannot diſtin- 
guiſh them; for they may differ much in regard to the modification 
and the degree of force. A bell perhaps may be in uniſon with 
the chord of a guitar, a viella with the uniſon of a flute, and yet 
the ſounds are not confounded. N | Th 
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The zero is not of the number, nor is the uniſon an interval, but 
the uniſon is in the ſeries of intervals, what the zero is, in that of 
numbers; it is the term from whence they go out; it is the point 
of their beginning. 5 | | | | 

What conſtitutes the uniſon, is the equality of a number of vi- 
brations made in equal times by two ſounds, As ſoon as there is 
an inequality betwixt the numbers of theſe vibrations, there is an 
| Interval between the ſounds that give them. (Vide Chord, Vi- 
bration.) 5 „ 3 

They tormented themſelves greatly to know if the uniſon was a 
conſonance: Ariſtotle denies it, Muris affirms it, and P. Mer- 
ſenne, ranges himſelf in the liſts of the latter. As that depends 
on the definition of the word conſonance, I do not ſee what diſpute 
could be occaſioned on it. If we do not underſtand tliis word con- 
ſonance, but as an union of two ſounds agreeable to the ear, the 
uniſon will be aſſuredly à conſonance; but if we add to it a diffe- 
rence from flat to ſharp, it is clear that it will not beſo. A more 
important queſtion, is to know which is moſt agreeable to the car 
of the uniſon or a conſonant interval, ſuch, for inſtance; as the 
octa ve or 5th. All thoſe who have an ear exetciſed in harmony, 
py the. concord of the conſonances to the identity of the uniſon; 

ut all thoſe, who, without the cuſtom of harmony; have no pre- 

Judice in regard to the ear, have quite a contrary judgment. The 
uniſon alone pleaſes them, or at moſt the octave. Every other in- 

terval appears to them diſcordant; from whence it would follow; 

I thiak; that the moſt natural harmony, and conſequently the beſt, 
1s in uniſon, (Vide Harmony.) | 5 bags 
It is a known obſervation of all muſicians, that that of the ſhak= 
ing and reſonance of the chord, to the ſound of another chord, aſ- 
tends to the uniſon of the firſt, or even to its octave; or the ottave 
of its 5th, &c. 1 

The phznomenon may be explained in this manner. 41 

The ſound of a chord A puts the air in motion. If another chord 

B is found in the ſphere of the movenient of that air, it will act on 
it. Each chord, in a given time is only ſuſceptible of a certain 
number of vibrations. If the vibrations, of which the chord B is 

ſuſceptible, are equal in number to thoſe of the chord A, the airs 

Thaken by the one, acting on the other, and finding it diſpoſed to 
a movement flinilar to that it las received; communicates it to it. 

The two chords moving thus in equal pace, all the impuiſions 
which the air receives from the chord A, and which it communi- 
cates to B; are co- incident with the vibrations of that chord, and 

conſequently will augment its movement; inſtead of acting contra- 

ry to it. This movement, thus ſucceſſively augmented, will very 
oon approach to a ſenſible ſhake. The chord B will then render a 
A +4 | ſound 
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ſound for every ſonorous chord which ſhakes, ſounds, and this 
ſound will neceſſarily be in uniſon with that of the chord of A. 
Buy the ſame reaſon, the ſharp octave will ſhake and reſound alſo; 
but with leſs ſtrength than in the uniſon 3 becauſe the co-incidence 
of the vibrations, and conſequently the impulſion of the air, is leſs 
frequent by the half. It is even ſtill leſs in the 12th, or re- doubled 
th, and leſs in the 17th of major triple tierce, the laſt of the con- 
— $6 which ſhakes and reſounds ſenſibly and directly; for in re- 
gard to the minor third and fixths, they reſound only by combina- 
tion. | 
Every time that the numbers of the vibrations of which two 
chords are ſuſceptible in equal time, are commenſurable, we cannot 
doubt but that the ſound of the one will communicate to the other 
ſome ſhake by their common aliquot; but this ſhake being no lon- 
ger ſenſible below the four preceding concords, it is reckoned as 
nothing in the remainder. (Vide Conſonance.) 


It appears by this explanation, that a ſound never makes another 
re-ſound but by virtue of ſome uniſon ; for any ſound ſoever always 
gives the unifon of its aliquots; but as it cannot give the ſound of 
its multiples, it follows, that a chord ſonorous in its movement, can 
never make one reſound flatter than itſelf, Whereon we may judge 
of the truth of the experiment from whence Monſ. Rameau takes 


the origin of the minor mode, e 
UNISSONI. This Italian word written at length, or abridged 
in a partition on the ſtave vide of the ſecond violin, denotes, that it 
ſhould play in uniſon on the part of the firſt; and this ſame word, 
written on the ſtave vide of the firſt violin, ſhews, that it ſhould 
play in uniſon bn the part of the air. | . 
UNIT of MELODY. All the fine arts have ſome unity of 
object, a ſource of the pleaſure which they give to the mind; for 
the attention divided is by no means at eaſe, and when two objects 
employ us, it is a proof that neither of them ſatisfies us. There is, 
in muſic, a ſucceſſive unity which is connected to the ſubject, and 


by which, all the parts, well united, compoſe a ſingle totum, whoſe 


concinnity and connections we may eaſily perceive. | 
But there is another unity of object more clear and more preſer- 
ved, and from whence there ariſes, without any attention being 
paid, the energy of muſic, and the force of its expreſſions. 


When 1 hear our Pſalms ſung in ſour parts, I always begin to 


be ſeized, raviſhed, with this, full and nervous harmony; and the 


firſt concords, when they are truly toned, incite me even to a ſhi- 
vering. But hardly have I heard the continuance of it for ſome 
minutes, than my attention is relaxed, the noiſe ſtuns me by de- 


grees, ſoon it fatigues me, and in the end I am tired of hearing 


nothing but concoids. 


This 


1 
. 4 


=. .— 


This effect does not happen when J hear good modern muſic, 
though the harmony is leſs vigorous ; and I remember, that at the 
Opera Houſe of Venice, far from a' fine air fatiguing me, when 
well executed, I gave it, however great the length might be, conti- 
nually a freſh attention, and liſtened to it with more pleaſure at rhe 
end than the beginning. | 26 eee 
This difference is derived from that of the character of the twp 
modes, one of which is only a continuance of concords, and the 
other a ſuite of the air. The pleaſure, beſides of the harmony is 
only a pleaſure of a pure ſenſation, and the enjoyment of the ſenſes 
is always ſhort: Satiety and fatigue are its cloſe attendants. But, 
the pleaſure of melody and muſic, is a pleaſure of intereſt and ſen- 
timent, which ſpeaks to the heart, and which the artiſt can always 
ſuſtain and renew by dint of genius. e ö 
The muſic ought then neceſſarily to ſing for the touching, the 
pleaſing, and ſuſtaining the intereſt and attention. But how in 
our ſyſtems of concords and harmony, can the muſic manage to- 
wards the finging parts ? If each part has its peculiar air, all theſe 
airs, heard at the ſame time, will be mutually deſtroyed, and. will 
no longer form an air. If all the parts form the ſame air, we ſhall 
have no more harmony, and the concert will be entirely in uniſon. 

The method by which a muſical inſtinct, a certain and dull 
ſentiment of genius, has removed this difficulty without ſeeing it, | 
and has even drawn an advantage from it, is very remarkable. 

The harmony, which ought to ſtifle the melody, animates it, 
enforces it, determines it. The different parts without being con- 
founded, anſwer the ſame effect; and tho? each of them appears to 
have its proper air, yet of all theſe re-united parts, we hear only 
one and the ſame air proceed. This is what I call unity of me- 
. is the method of the harmony's itſelf concurring to this 
unity, inſtead of injuring them. They are our modes which cha- 
racteriſe our muſic, and our modes are founded on our harmony. 

Every time then that the harmony ſtrengthens or determines the 
ſentiment of the mode and modulation, it adds to the expreſſion of 
the air, provided that it does not cover it. : | 

The art of the compoſer, is then in relation to the unity of me- 
lody, 1ſt, When the mode is not ſufficiently determined by the 
muſic, to determine it better by harmony. 2dly. To chooſe and 
turn its concords, ſo that the moſt lively ſound may be that which 
ſings, and that which makes it proceed beſt, may be in baſs. 2dly. 
To add to the energy of each paſſage by rough concords if the 
expreſſion is rough, and ſweet if the expreſſion is ſweet. Athly. 
To pay attention in the turning of the accompaniment to the 
forte piano of melody. Sthly, and Laſtly, to manage ſo that the air 
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of the other parts, far from being contrary to that of the principal 

part, may ſuſtain it, ſecond it, and give it a livelier accent. | 
' _  Monſ.. Rameay, tojprove that the energy of the mafic is all ta- 
ken from harmony, gives the inſtance of a ſame harmony, which 


he calls a ſame air, which takes entirely diff erent characters, accord- 


ing ta the different methods of accompanying, it. Monſ. Rameau 
Has not ſeen that he proved quite the contrary, from what he would 
ove; for in all the examples he gives; the accoinpaniments of the 
7 ſerves only to determine the air. A ſimple interval is not an 
air, it hecomes air only when it has its place aſſigned in the mode; 
and the baſs, in determining the mode and the place of the mode, 
which this interval occupies, determines. in that caſe that interval 
to be of ſuch or ſuch an air; ſo that if by what precedes. the inter- 
val in the ſame part, we determine the place, which it has in its 
modulation, I declare, that it will have its effect without any baſs 
wherefore harmony afts, in this occaſion, only in determining the 
melody to be ſuch or ſuch; and it is purely as melody that the in- 
terval has different expreſſions according to the place of the mode 


1 * 


wherein it is uſed, _ ... ee ee 1 | 
The unity. of melody requires that we never hear two melodies. 
at a time, but not that the melody. ſnould never paſs from one part 
to another: Qn the contrary, there is often elegance and taſte to 
manage 2 propo's, this paſſage, even from the air to the accompani- 
ment, provided. that the words be all underſtood. There is even 
harmony ingenious, and well, managed, wherein the melody, with- 
out being in any part, reſults only from the effect of the whole. 
We here find ag example, which, tho raugh, is ſufficient to maka 


what I have faid, clearly underſtood. 
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A treatiſe would be neceſſary to ſhew in detail the application of 
this principle in-duets, trios, quatuors, in choruſſes, and pieces 
of ſymphony. Men of genius will ſufficiently diſcover the extent 
and uſe of it, and their works will inſtruct others. I conclude then, 
and I fay, that from the principle which I have juſt eſtabliſhed, it 
follows, 1ſt. That all muſic which does not fing, is tireſome, 
whatever harmony it may have. 2dly. That all muſic, wherein 
we diſtinguiſh ſeveral airs together, is ill, and that there reſults from 
it the ſame effect as from two or more diſcourſes pronounced at the 
ſame time, on the ſame tone. By this judgment, which admits of 
no exception, we ſee what we ought to think of theſe marvellous 
pieces of muſic, where one air ſerves as an accompaniment to ano-- 
ther. It is in the principle,of unity of melody, that the Italians 
have felt and followed, witho®t knowing it, but which the French 
have neither known or followed; N 10 * fay, in this grand prin- 

ciple, that the eſſential difference of two pieces of mutic confiſts ; 
2 it is, I believe, what every impartial judge muſt ſay, who 
would give to each the ſame en if the thing might in all rei- 
pects be poſſible. 

When I had diſcovered this principle, I wiſhed before I propo- 
fed it, to try at the application of it by myſelf : This effay pro- 
duced Le Devin de Village, after the ſucceſs of it, J ſpoke of it in 
my Letter on the French Muſic. It belongs to maſters of the art to 
judge if the principle is good, and if [ have truly followed the rules 
which iſſue from them. 

UNIVQCAL. The univerſal conſonances are the octave and 
Its repliques, becauſe: all bear the ſame name, Ptolomy was the 
firſt which gave them this name. | 

UPHOLDING or BURDEN. The termination of all the 
couplets in a ſong, by the ſame words, and by the ſame air, which 
is ordinarily ſaid twice. 

UPIN GE. A kind of ſong conſecrated to Diana amongſt the 
Greeks. (Vide Song.) 

Dr. Thefirſt of the ſix ſyllables of the gamut of Aretin, which 
anſwers to the letter C. 

By the method of tranſpoſitions, we always call ut the tonic of 

the major modes, and the mediant of the minor modes. (Vide 


Gamut, Tranſpoſition.) 
The Italians finding this ſyllable ut too dull, ſubſtitute 1 in its 


place, in ſol-taing, the ſyllable do. 
* 


& 
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V. 


V This capital letter ſerves to expreſs the parts of the violin, 
» and when it is a double V, it marks that the firſt and 


ſecond are in uniſon. . 

VARIATION. A change of order in the ſounds which compoſe 
the concords, and in the parts which compoſe the harmony, which 
is formed in ſubſtituting in the place of the haſs, by octaves, the 
ſounds which ought to be above; or in that of the extremeties, 
thaſe which ought to occupy the middle, and reciprocally. 

It is certain, that in every concord there is a fundamental and 
natural order, which is that of the generation of the concord it- 
felf ; but the circumſtances of a ſucceſſion, the taſte, the expreſſion, 
the beauties of the air, the variety, the attraction of harmony, of- 
ten oblige the compoſer to change this order in varying the con- 
cords, and conſequently the difpofition of the parts. | 

As three things may be ordered in 6 methods, and 4 things in 
24 ways, it ſeems at firſt that a perfe& concord ſhould be ſuſcepti- 
ble of 6 variations, and a diſſonant concord of 24; ſince the one 
15 compoſed of 4 ſounds, and the other of 3, and that the variation 
conſiſts only in the tranſpoſitions of octaves. But we muſt take 
notice, that in harmony we do not reckon as variations, all the 
different diſpoſitions af the ſuperior ſounds, whilſt the ſame ſound 
continues in flat. Whereſore theſe two orders of the perfect con- 
cord ut mi ſol, and ut ſol mi, are taken only ſor the ſame name; 


which reduces all the vibrations of the perfect concord to three; 


and to four, all thoſe of the diſſonant concord; that is, to as many 
variations as enter into the different ſounds of the concord: for the 
repliques of the ſame ſounds aie here looked upon as nothing. 

Every time then that the fundamental baſs is heard in the flatteſt 
part, or, if the fundamental baſs is removed every time that the 
natural order is preſerved in the concord, the harmony is direct. 

As ſoon as this order is changed, or the fundamental ſound with- 
out being in flat, are heard in ſome other part, the harmony is va- 
Tied. It is a variation of the concord, when the fundamental ſound 
is tranſpoſed. It is the variation of harmony, when the treble, or 
ſome other part moves, as the baſs ought to do. | 

W hereſoever a direct concord is well placed, its variation will be 
alſo-well placed, in regard to harmony, for it is always the fame 
fundamental ſucceſſion. So in each note of the fundamental, we 
are maſters of diſpoſing the concord at will, and conſequently of 


making every moment a different variation; proyided that we 
5 | maks 
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make no change in a regular and fundamental ſucceſſion ; that the 
diſfonances are always prepared and ſaved by the parts which make 
them heard; that the ſenſible note always aſcend; and that we avoid 
the falſe relations too rough in a ſame part. Herein lies the cleff 
of theſe myſterious differences which the compoſers place between 
the concords or treble ſyncope, and thoſe wherein the baſs ought 
to ſyncopate; as, for inſtance, between the gth and the 2nd. This 
is, that in the firſt the concord is direct and the diſſonance in the 
| treble ; in the others the cencord is varied and the diſſonance is in 
baſs, e's | | 

In regard to concords by ſuppoſitſon, we want more precautions 
to vary them, As the ſound, which we add to the haſs, is en- 
tirely ſtrange to the harmony, it is often ſuffered only on account 
of its great diſtance from the other ſound, which renders the diſſo- 
nance leſs rovgh. If this added ſound comes to be tranſpoſed in 
ſaperior parts, as it 1s ſometimes, unleſs this tranſpoſition is done 
with much art, it can produce therein a very bad effect; and this 
can never be practiſed happily, without cutting off any other ſound 
of the concord. Vide at the word concord, the caſes and choice of 
theſe cuttings off, | 

The perfect underſtanding of the variation depends only in ſtu- 
dy and art. The choice is another thing, We want an car and 
taſte, Experience is neceſſary in different effects; and tho? the 
choice of the variation is indifferent for the foundation of the har- 
mony, it is not ſo for the effect and expreſſion. It is certain that 
the fundamental baſs is made to ſuſtain the harmony, and reign 
below it. 

Every time then that we change the order, and vary the harmo- 
ny, we ought to have good reaſons for it, without which we ſhall 
fall into the error of our modern mufic, where the treble ſing ſome- 
times as baſſes, and the baſſes always as trebles; where the whole 
is confuſed, varied, ill ordered, without any other reaſon than to 
pervert the order eſtabliſhed, and to ſpoil the harmony. 

On the organ and harpfichord the different variations of a con- 
cord, as long as they may be done with a fingle hand, are called 
ſuperficies. 

VARIATIONS. We underſtand under this name, all the ine- 
thods of ornamenting and doubling an air, whether by diminuti- 
ons, or by paſſages, or other graces, which adorn and figure this 
air. To whatever degree we multiply and charge the variations, 
it is always neceſſary, that acroſs theſe flouriſhes we ſhould have a 
view to the foundation of the air, which we call fimple ; and the 
character of each variation muſt at the ſame time be marked by 
differences which ſuſtain the attention and prevent fatigue, 
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The ſymphoniſts often form variations extempore, or ſuppoſed 
ſo ; but they are more often marked. The different couplets of 
the Folies d' Eſpagne, are ſo many marked variations. We often 
alſo find ſome in the French chacons, and in the ſmall Italian airs 
for the violin and violincello. All Paris have gone to admire, at 
the ſpiritual concert, the variations of the Sieurs (zuignon and 

ondonville ; and more recently of the Sieurs Guignon and Ga- 
viniés, on the airs of the Pont- neuf, which had no other merit 
_ to be thus varied by the moſt ingenious violin players in 
rance. | : | 1 
VAUDEVILLE: A kind of ſong with couplets, which general- 
ly moves on laughable or ſatyrical ſubjects. We make the origin 
of this little lyric poem aſcend to the reign of Charlemagne ; but, 
according to the moſt common opinion, it was invented by a cer- 
tain Baſſelin, of Vire in Normandy; and as to dance or theſe airs, 
they aſſembled im the Val de Vire, they were called they ſay, vaux 
de vire, and by corruption, vaudevilles. 7 by | 
The air of the vaudevilles is generally little muſical. As we 
pay attention therein to the words only, the air ſerves only to 
render the recitative a little more forcible. We perceive beſides 
in general, neither taſte, or air, or even meaſure. The vaudeville 
belongs excluſively to the French, and they have ſonie very ſtri- 
king and agreeable. | ET | 
VIBRATION. The ſonorous body in action removes from its 
Nate of quick, by gentle ſhakes, but ſenſible, frequent, and ſucceſ- 
Hve, each of which is called a vibration. Theſe vibrations com- 
municited to the air, bears the ſenſation of the ſound to the ear, 
by this vehicle; and this ſoutid is flat or ſharp, according as the 
3 are more or leſs frequent at the ſame time. (Vide 
ound.) | - ee! | 
VICARIER. A familiar word by which Church Muſicians ex- 
preſs what thoſe do, who run from town to town, and from Cathe- 
dral to Cathedral, to gather up ſome retributions, and live at the 
expence of the mutic maſters, who are on their route. | 
VIDO. Chord a vido, is, on ſleeve inftruments, ſuch as the viol 
or violin, the ſound which we draw from the chord in tlie whole 
of its length, from the ſounding board as far as the btidge, with- 
out placing any finger oa it. 126 
The ſound of the chords a vido, is not only flatter, but more re- 
ſonant and full than when we place thereon a finger; which is 
cauſed by the ſoftneſs of the finger, which hurts and intercepts the 
play of che vibrations. This difference occaſions that good play- 
ers on tlie violin avoid touching th: chords a vido, io remove that 
| | | ineguality 
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inequality of the tone which has a bad effect; when it is not ma- 
naged à propos. This method of executing requires laboured po- 

fitions, which increaſe the difficulties of the play. But ſtill, when 
we have once acquired a habit, we are really maſters of our in- 
ſtrument; and in the moſt difficult tones, the execution then moves 
as in the eaſieſt. | | 
VILLANELLE. A kind of ruſtic dance, the air of which 
ſhould be very gay, and of a very ſenſible meaſure, The found- 
ation of this air is generally a couplet rather fimple, on which 
we form dovbles and variations. | | | | 

VIOL. By this name, in the Italian muſic, is called that part 
which the French ſtile tenor; for the French often double this 
part, that is, make two for one : a thing which the Italians never 
do. The viol ſerves to unite the treble to the baſs, and to fill, 
In an harmonious manner, the too great vido which muſt remain 
between them. For which reaſon, the viol is always neceſſary 
for the concordance of the whole, even when it only makes the 
baſs play on the oQave, as it often happens in Italian muſic. 

VIOLIN. The thing for the perſon. . A ſymphoniſt who plays 
on the violin in an orcheſtra, The violins are generally divided 
into firſt, which play thefirſt treble; and ſecond, which play the ſe- 
cond. Each of theſe two parts has its chief, or guide, which 1s 
alſo called the firſt; viz. The firſt of the firſt; the firſt of the 
ſeconds, The firſt of the firſt violins is alſo called in brief, firſt 
violin; it is the chief of the whole orcheſtra; it is that which 
gives the tone, guides all the ſymphonies, which rectifies them 
when 1n an error, and on which they muſt all depend. = 

VIRGULUM. By this term the muſicians called that part of 
the note which has been fince called tail, | 
VOCAL. What belongs to the tone of voices. A vocal 
turn in ſinging.” „Vocal muſic,” | 
THE VOCAL. We ſometimes take this adjective ſubſtan- 
tively, to expreſs that part of the muſic which is executed by 
voices. The ſymphonies of ſuch an opera are tolerably good; 
but the vocal is ſhockin 5 | 
VOICE. The ſum of all the ſounds which a man can, in 
ſpeaking or ſinging, crying, &c. draw from his organs, forms what 
is called the voice; and the qualities of this voice depend alſo 
from thoſe of the ſounds which form them. So we may apply 
to the voice, all that I have already ſaid of ſound 1n general. 
(Vide Sound.) | 
I. The phyficians diſtinguiſh the voice as a ſimple ſound, ſuch 
as the cry of children. 

II. As an articulated ſound, ſuch as in diſcourſe. 

III. In muſic, which adds to the modulation and variety of the 
tones. | IV 
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TV. In declamation, which ſeems to depend on a new modifi- 
cation in the voice, and even on the ſubſtance itſelf : a modifi- 
cation different from that of the muſic, and that of the words, 
fince it may be united to each, or be cut off from it. 

We may ſee, in the Encyclopzdia, at the article Declama- 
tion des Auciens, from whence theſe diviſions are drawn, the 


explanation which Monſ. Duclos gives of theſe different kinds of 


voices. I ſhall content myſelf with tranſcribing here what he 


ſays of the finging or muſical voice, the only one which is con- 


nected with my ſubject. The ancient muficians eftabliſhed, 


after Ariſtoxenes, 1ſt. That the voice of mufic ſhould paſs from 


one degree of elevation or lowering, to another; that is, from 
one tone to another, by a leap, without paſſing through the 
<< interval which ſeparates them; whereas that of the diſcourſe 


A #*= 


© is raiſed and lowered by a continued movement. ' Secondly, 


& That the ſinging voice ſhould be ſuſtained on the ſame tone, 
& conſidered as an indiviſible point, which does not happen in 
ce ſimple pronunciation. h 1 

This movement by leaps and ſtops, is, in effect, that of the 
& voice in ſinging: but is there nothing more in muſic? | 

© There has been a tragic declamation which admitted the 
ce paſſage from one tone to another by a leap, and the ſtop on a 
© tone. We take notice of the ſame thing in certain orators. This 
<< declamation, however, is different from the voice in ſinging. 

„ Monſ. Dodart, who joined to the ſpirit of labour and diſcuſ- 


e ſion, the greateſt knowledge of phyſic, of anatomy, and the 
„ play of the parts in the human body, has b 1p given 


6 an attention to the organs of the voice. He obſerves, firſt, 
* that ſuch a man, whole voice in diſcourſe is diſpleaſing, may 


e fing very agreeably. And ſo, on the contrary, ſecondly, That 


& if we have not heard a perſon ſing, whatſoever knowledge we 


e may have of his ſpeaking voice, we ean form no true idea of 
„his voice in ſinging. 


«© Monf. Dodart, continuing his reſearches, diſcovered, that in 
ec the ſinging voice, there is, befides that of the words, a move- 
<< ment of the whole larynx; that is, from the part of the tra- 
ec chean artery, which forms as a new canal, terminated in the 
c olotta, which ſuſtains and ſurrounds its' muſcles. The differ- 


* ence between the two voices comes then from that which is: 


ee between the larynx, ſeated and in peace on thoſe which are 
attached to it in words; and this ſame larynx ſuſpended” on 


” 
«© jts attached parts in action, and moved by a balance from high 


& to low, and from low to high. This balance may be com- 
& pared to the movement of the birds which hover in the air, 


«© or of the fiſh which are continued in the ſame place againſt 


« the courſe of the tide ; though the wings of the one, and the 
» choug 8 5 f 
| © fins 
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< fins of the other, appear immoveable to the eye, they form 
« continual, vibrations; but ſo ſhort and quick, that they are 
ce imperceptible. | | 

«© The balance of the larynx produces, in the ſinging voice, a 
ce kind of ondulation, which is not in fimple diſcourſe. The 
“ ſuſtained and modulated ondulation, in fine voices, is too much 
e felt.in the weak and decayed. This ondulation ought not to 
* be confounded with the  cadences and trills which are formed 
4 by the very quick and very delicate movements of the opening of 
e the throat, and which are compoſed of the interval of a tone, 
sc or demi+tone. 

«© The voice, whether for muſic or diſcourſe, comes entirely 
from the throat, in regard to the ſound and the tone; but the 
S ondulation comes entirely from the balance of the whole la- 
*« rynx: It does not form a part of the voice, hut it affects its 
e totality, It reſults from what ] have lain down, that the 
« voice in muſic conſiſts in the movement, by a leap from one 
* tone to another, in the continuance of the tones, and in that 
* ondulation of the larynx which affe&s the totality, and even 
$* ſubſtance of the ſound,” 7 

For, firft we may, at will, give or remove from the voice that 
-ondulation when we ſing; and we do not leſs fing when we clip 
an united ſound without any kind of ondulation. Secondly, the 
ſounds of the inſtruments do not differ in any kind from thoſe of 
the ſinging voice, in regard to their nature of muſical ſounds, 
and have nothing by themſelves by this ondulation, Thirdly, 
This ondulation is formed in the tone, and not in the modifica- 
tion: The proof of it is, that on the violin and other inſtruments, 
we imitate this ondulation, not by any balance ſimilar to the 
ſuppoſed movement of the larynx, but by a balance of the finger 
on the chord, which, thus ſhortened and lengthened alternatively, 
and almoſt imperceptibly, renders two alternative ſounds, in pro- 
portion as the finger draws back, or advances. So the ondula- 
tion, whatever Monſ. Dodart ſays, does not conſiſt in a very 
light balance of the ſame ſound ; but in the more or leſs frequent 
AED of two very neighbouring ſounds; and when the 
Jounds are too diſtant, and the alternative ſuccours are too rough, 
in that caſe the ondulation roughens. | 
I ſhould think, that the true diſtinctive character of the voice 
in muſic, is to form appreciable ſounds, by which the uniſon may 
be taken or felt, and paſſed from one to the other by harmonic 
and commenſurable intervals; whereas, in the ſpeaking voice, 
either the ſounds are not ſufficiently ſuſtained, and, as it were, 
not in proper union to be appreciated, or the intervals which ſe- 
parate them are not ſufficiently harmonic, or their connections 


iufficiently ſimple. | 
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The obſervations which Monſ. Dodart makes on the difference. 
of the ſpeaking voice, and that of finging, in the ſame man, far 
from being contrary to this explanation, confirm it; for as there 
are languages more or leſs harmonious, whoſe accents are more 
or leſs muſical, we take notice alſo, in theſe languages, that the 
ſpeaking and finging voices are connected or removed in the ſame 

roportion. So, as the Italian language is more muſical than the 
— the words are leſs diſtant from it in the muſic; and it is 
more eaſy to have the knowledge of a man we have heard ſpeak, 
by his ſinging in that language. In a language which would be 
completely harmonious, as was the Greek at the beginning, the 
difference of the ſpeaking and finging voices is null: We ſhould 
have the ſame voice for ſpeaking and finging, Perhaps that may 
be at preſent the caſe of the Chineſe. gh 

Here may perhaps be too much on the different genera of the 
voice: I now return to the ſinging voice, and ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to it during the remainder of this article. . 

Each individual has his particular voice, which diſtinguiſhes 
him from every other voice by ſome peculiar difference, as one 
tace 1s diſtinguiſhed from another; but there are alſo ſome of theſe 
differences, which are commion to ſeveral, and which forming ſo 

zany kinds of voices, require a particular denomination of each. 

The moſt general charaQer which diſtinguiſhes the voices, is not 
that which is drawn from their tone or volume; but from the de- 
grees which this volume occupies in the general ſyſtem of ſounds. 

We diſtinguiſh in general, the voices into two claſſes, viz. the 
ſharp and flat voice, The known difference between each, is near- 
ly an octave; which cauſes that the ſharp voice really ſings in the 
octave of the flat, when they ſeem to ſing in uniſon. 

The flat voices are the moſt general for men, the ſharp for wo- 
men ; Eunuchs and children have nearly the ſame diapaſon of voice 
as women. All men however may even approach it in ſinging the 
faucet. But of all the ſharp voices, we muſt agree, in ſpite of the 
prevention of the Italians for caſtrati, that there is no kind of voice 
comparable to that of women, either for the extent, or the beauty 
of the tone. The voice of children has little confiſtence, and no 
baſs. That of eunuchs on the contrary, excells in alto; and as 
to the faucet, it is the moſt diſagreeable of all the tones in the hu- 
man voice. It is ſufficient to be of that ſentiment, to be attentive 
to the choruſſes of the ſpiritual concert at Paris, and to compare 
their trebles with thoſe at the opera. | | 

All theſe different diapaſons, reunited and put in order, form a 
general extent nearly of three octaves, which have been divided 1n- 
w four parts, three of which, called counter tenor, tenor and 
baſs, belong to the flat yoice; and the fourth only called treble, 1s 

_ | | | affigned 
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affigned to ſharp voices, On which ſubject, here are ſome remarks 
which I preſent to the reader, | | 
I. According to the ſtave of the ordinary voices, which may be 


fixed nearly to a major 10th, by placing two degrees of interval 


between each kind of voice, and that which follows it, which is all 
the difference that can he given them, the general ſyſtem of the hu- 


man voice in the two ſexes, which we make to paſs three octaves, 


ought to contain only two oftaves and two tones. It was in effect 
to this extent, that the four parts of muſic were bounded, long af- 


ter the invention of the counter point, as we ſee in.the compoſiti- 


ons of the 14th age; where the ſame cleff, on four ſucceſſive poſi- 
tions from line to line ſerves as the baſs, which they called tenor; 
for the tenor, which they called contratenor ; for the counter, te- 
nor, which they called mottetu ; and for the treble, which they 
called triplum. This diftribution muſt really render the compoſi- 


tion more difficult, but at the ſame time the harmony more con- 


fined and more agreeable. 
II. To advance the vocal ſyſtem to the extent of three octaves 


with the gradation I have mentioned, we ſhould want fix parts in- 


ſtead of four; and nothing would be more natural than this diviſi- 
on: not on account of its connection with the harmony, which does 
not carry fo many different ſounds, but in regard to the voices, 


which are actually rather ill diſtributed. In effect, why ſhould 


there be three parts in a man's voice, and one only in that of a wo- 


man; of the totality of the latter contains as great an extent as the 
totality of the reſt? Let an interval of the ſharpeſt ſounds of the 
ſharpeſt female voices be meaſured, with the flatteſt ſounds of the 


flatteſt female voices. Let the ſame thing in a man's voice, and 


we ſhall not only find a ſufficient difference to eſtabliſh three parts 
on one fide, and one only on the other; but this difference itlelf, if 


there is one, will be reduced almoſt to nothing. To judge clearly 


of this, we muſt not be contined to the mere examination of things 
ſach as they are, but ſhould ſe what they might be, and confider 
- that cuſtoin contributes much to the formation of voices on the 


character which we would give them. In France, where they are 


in want of baſſes, or counter tenors, and pay no attention to the 
baſs trebles, the voices of their men take different characters, and 
the female voices keep one only; but in Italy, where they look on 
a beautiful baſs treble as equal to the ſharpeſt voice, there may be 
found amongſt their women, very beautiful flat voices, which they 
call Contr? Alti, and very beautiful ſharp voices, which are called 
Soprani. On the contrary, in the voice of the recitative, they 
have only tenors ; ſo that, if there is only one character of voice 
for women in our operas, in theirs there is only one charader for 
that of men. 
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In regard to the choruſſes, the parts are generally ſo diſtri- 

buted in Italy, as in France, it is an univerſal cuſtom, but arbitra- 
ry, which has no natural foundation. Beſides, do we not admire 
in ſeveral places, and particularly in Venice, very beautiful muſic. 
in grand chorus, executed by young girls only ? 

III. The too great diſtance of the voices between each other, 
which makes them all exceed their ſtaves, obliges ſeveral to be ſub- 
divided. By this means we divide the baſſes, into counter baſſes, 
and baſs tenors ; the tenors into counter-tenors and concordants ; 
the trebles into firſt and ſeconds ; but in all this we perceive no- 
thing fixed, nothing regulated on this principle. The general 
icheme of the French compoſers, is always to force the voice to 

make it ſcreem rather than ſing. ?Tis for this reaſon, that they 

appear at preſent to confine themſelves to the baſſes, and counter 
tenors, Which are in the two extremes. In regard to the tenor, a 
part ſo natural to man, that it is called for excellence, the human 
voice, it is already baniſhed from our operas, where they forſake 
every thing natural; and by the ſame reaſon it will not be long be- 
fore it is entirely extirpated from the French muſic. 

We diſtinguiſh the voices by many other differences than thoſe 
from flat to ſharp. There are ſtrong voices, whoſe ſounds are bold 
and noiſy; ſweet veices, whole ſounds are ſoft and fluted ; 
tengthened voices, which have a great extent; fine voices, full, 
uit, and harmonious. Amongſt the many voices that I remarked 
in my ſhort excurfon to the metropolis of England, I obſerved 
teveral of the kind abovementioned. In what I have ſtiled the fine 
voice, the Scotch were particularly excellent. I ſhould not omit, 
tho* partiality might urge me, to pay that difference to a Foreign- 
er which his merit demands, on which account, I muſt beg leave 
to make this ſhort digreſſion, to pay that reſpe& to Mr. Keard's 
excellence, which the fullneſs, juſtneſs, and harmony of his voice 
may claim, without the ſmalleſt deviation from his modefty, tho? 
that extends fo far as to require a foreign pen to tell his mexits to 
the world. There are allo the contraries to all this; there are 
rough and heavy voices; there are voices flexible and eaſy ; there 
are ſome, whote ſounds are uncqually diſtributed to the one above, 
to others in the medium, to others below. There are equal voi- 
ces alſo, which make the ſame tone be felt in their whole extent. 
It is the part of the compoſer to abſtract from each voice, whatever 
may be advantageons to his character. In Italy, where every time 
that an opera is introduced on the ſtage, it is always a new muſic, 
the compoiers are always careful to appropriate all the parts to the 
voices which ought to fing them. But in France, where the ſame 

muſic continues for ages, each part muſt always ſerve to every 
voice of the {ame kind; and this is perhaps one of the reaſons, why 
the 
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the French airs, far from acquiring any perfection, become day by 
day. more diſguſting and tedious. ; 

The moſt extended, the moſt flexible, the ſweeteſt, the moſt 
harmonious voice that ever exiſted, appears to have been that of 
the Chevalier Balthaſar Ferri, a Peruſian of the laſt age; a finger 
uncommonly excellent, whom every ſovereign in Europe retained 
in his court by turns, who was loaded with honours during his 
life, and whole glory and talents were celebrated after death by 
all the muſes of Italy. All the writings compoſed to the praiſe 
of this celebrated muſician, breathe delight and enthuſiaſm ; and 
the agreement of all his contemporaries, ſhews, that ſo perfect and 
fo uncommon talents were beyond envy. Nothing, fay they, can 
. expreſs the graces of his voice, or the eclat of his muſic. He 
had, in the higheſt degree, all the characters of perfection in 
every kind: He was gay, bold, lively, grave, tender, at will, and 
every heart gave way to his pathos. Among the infinity of 
ſtrong turns which he executed by his voice, I will cite one only. 
He aſcended and re-deſcended, in one breath, two full octaves in 
a continual trill, marked on all the chromatic degrees with ſo 
much juſtneſs, though without accompaniment, that if any one 
had ſtruck this accompaniment under the note where he was 
found, whether B flat or dieſis, they inſtantly perceived ſo juſt a 
concord, as ſurpriſed all the audience. We call voice alſo, the 
vocal and reciting parts for which a piece of muſic is compoſed : 
So we ſay a molet for a ſingle voice, inſtead of ſaying a molet in 
recitative ; a cantata for two voices, inſtead of a cantata in duet, 
or with two parts. (Vide Duo, Trio.) | 

VOLTE. A kind of three timed air peculiar to a dance of the 
ſame name, which is compoſed of ſeveral turns and returns, 
whence it receives the name of volte. This dance is a kind of 
gaillard, and has not been uſed for ſome time. 

VOLUME. The volume of a voice, is the extent or interval 
which is between the ſharpeſt and flatteſt ſounds which it can 
render, The volume of ordinary voices. 1s about eight or nine 
tones: The moſt remarkable voices hardly ever paſs the two oc- 
taves in juſt and full ſounds, | 


W. 


ORDS. Is the name given to the poem which the com- 
poſer ſets to muſic, whether this poem be {mall or great, 


Whether it be a drama or a ſong. The faſhion is to ſay of a new 
| | opera, 
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7 opera, that the muſic is tolerably good, but the words deteſtableg 
e might > ag contrary of the ancient operas of Lully. 

WORK. We ſay the third work of Corelli, the fifth of Vi- 

valdi, &c. &c. But theſe titles are no longer in uſe. In pro- 

rtion as myſic improves, it loſes theſe pompous names, by 


"Which our ancients thought they increaſed its merit. 
— — — — — 
E. | 
— 
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A. The ſyllable by which is diſtinguiſhed in church -muſie, 
the ſi B flat from the ſi natural, to which is left the name of 
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